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GRACEFUL tribute, indeed, is the “gift 
from HOUBIGANT.” For, to the woman who 
receives it, it is something more than a charm- 
ing expression of the Christmas spirit. It is 
a measure of one’s esteem. It indicates that 
one deems her the connoisseur who thinks in 
terms of perfection—who prefers the single 
perfect blossom to the armful of showy flowers, 
the small but flawless jewel to the gaudy imita- 
tion, or the perfumes of HOUBIGANT to any 
other kind. Housicant perfumes have been 
made in France for more than a century to 
meet the demands of women who care only for 
that which is really fine. To-day, these exqui- 
site extracts, together with delightful colognes, 
powders, and other toiletries, are available in 
America, as well as in Paris, London, and the 
other capitals of Europe. 


HovusBicaANT, Paris, parfumeur to 
Queen Marie of Roumania, 1923 
Queen Victoria of Spain, 1923 
Empress Eugenie of France, 1857 
Queen Victoria of England, 1839 
Empress Josephine of France, 1805 
Marie Antoinette of France, 1790 
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New York, 16 West 49TH St. 


MonTrEAL, 46 St. ALEXANDER ST. 
Prices quoted apply in the U.S. A. only, 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 


A fascinating trifle with which 
to send greetings on Christmas 
Day is this golden-capped 
HOUBIGANT scent bottle for 
the purse. Choice of fourteen 
of the famous HOUBIGANT 
odeurs. Price, one dollar, 
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Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in 
demand for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. Place 
your order now while all the twenty-one: instrument styles at 
from $25 up and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 


Wictrola 


under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trademarks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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They give out everything they have to give 
Till they can't give no more, and then they're through, 


Like children wanting something new to learn, 
Playing their games, and changing of them quick. 
I always say a lamp can't never burn 

Without the fuel there to feed the wick. 


I don't mean that she isn't true as steel, 

Or that her cousin Charlie isn't straight. 

There's things that you don't talk about—you fee]— . 
A real nice feller, but unfortunate. 


She's only thirty-nine, and thirty-nine 

Is young when you ve a life stretched out ahead. 
Oh, no! I've never given her a sign 

Of anything the doctor may have said. 


A year, if I keep quiet—two or three 
Months at the most, if I go to the shop. 
Well, that arrangement just about suits me. 
I'll get the place in shape before I stop. 


There's one thing that I want to ask you, Jim: 
After I'm gone, if she should come to you 
And mention Charlie Ross, you speak for him. 


Tell her ‘twould be a splendid thing to do. 


But tie up all the money, good and safe. 

I guess you'll have to stand to hear her taunts. 
I hate to think how it will make her chafe, 

I like to give her everything she wants. 


Now, don't you waste your sympathy on me. 
You kind of look as if you'd seen a ghost. 
D'ye ever think how lucky ‘twas to be 

€ one in marriage that has cared the most? 


They can't take that away from you—and so 
ou ain't afraid of dying, or of life. 

I don't know that I even dread to go. 
ut, Jim, I count on you to help the wife. 
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STORIES 


OM!” 

; There was no answer. Yet there she sat, in 
plain view through the open door and, beyond 
question, within easy earshot. 

“Mom—oh, mom! Say, mom, lissen, please’m?” 

“T heard you the uvst time.” 

“Wellum, you didn’t say ‘Whut?’ back to me. Mom, why 
didn’t you say ‘Whut?’ if you heard me?” 

“T’m busy, that’s why. What is it you want now? And 
don’t call me ‘mom.’ ” 

Her tone was quite matter-of-fact, indeed almost was an 
annoyed tone. That special deference which on the day before 
had marked it was quite lacking. How prone were grown per- 
sons and, in particular, parents to forget or to ignore events of 
importance. 

The principal speaker fetched a little sigh and wriggled half 
out of bed. 

“Mom—I mean mommer—I feel a little bit better now’n I 
did awhile ago. I think maybe I could git up.” 

“How often must I keep on telling you not to keep on saying 
‘git’? There’s no such word as ‘git.’ ” ; 

“Yessum, there is too such a word as ‘git.’ That feller up 
North some’r’s that killed the President—the one that was 
President when I was just a young child when I almost couldn’t 
remember about it—his name was ‘Gittow.’ It wasn’t ‘Gettow.’ 
It was ‘Gittow.’ Miss Ida Brazzel was tellin’ about him killin’ 
that President only just last week in hist’ry class and she said 
it was ‘Gittow,’ just as plain as anything, mom. Don’t you 
s’pose that her bein’ a teacher in the fifth grade she’d know, if 
anybody did, if there was such a word?” 

Again no reply, but only an irritating silence. 


OF 


“Mom, didn’t you hear me whut I was sayin’ to you a minute 
ago when you started in talkin’ about somethin’ else? I said I 
believed I felt well enough to git—get up. The hurtin’ where I 
had it in my >tomach is mighty near almost gone. And my 
finger don’t hurt so bad, neither. The hurtin’ only just comes 
back to the cut place once’t in a while.” 

“Oh, well, then, get up and dress yourself. But stay in the 
yard; don’t go wandering off. If you were too sick to go back to 
school today you’re not well enough to leave the place. And, 
whatever you do, keep off of that new acting bar of yours. 
If you start turning yourself upside down on that acting 
bar} there’s no telling how soon you'll be back in bed. Now, 
remember!” 

“Yessum. Well, kin I have my new birthday knife back, then, 
that you took away from me yistiddy?” 

“There you go again—if I’ve told you once I must have told 
you a hundred times that there’s no such word as ‘kin,’ either. 
The word is ‘can.’ ” 

“Yessum, there is such a word as ‘kin.’ Lissen, mom, I kin 
prove it to you. How about ‘kin-folks,’ mom? You don’t say 
‘can-folks,’ do you? You say ‘kin-folks,’ don’t you?” , 

“That’s because it’s spelled that way. Nobody but darkies 
and common people pronounce a word differently from the way 
it is spelled.” ; 

“Oh, yessum, they do, too. There’s grandpa. You wouldn't 
call him common people, would you? He always says ‘Kin- 
tucky,’ even when he’s makin’ a speech—I’ve heard him. 
And even you, mom, you do the same thing sometimes. When 
you git excited or somethin’ you say ‘Nostcha thing’ when you 
mean ‘No such of a thing,’ and——” 

“Nostcha thing!” 
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Kourteen 
First IRVIN COBB’S 
B80 Y AS AIMSELF 


“Why, mom, you just went and said it yourself. I said to you 
that you said it sometimes and you just started to say you 
didn’t—and you did!” 

The pestered woman rose up from where she sat and came to 
the door of the sick chamber. Voice and manner betokened a 
patience taxed almost to the breaking point. 

“For Heaven’s sake, John C. Calhoun Custer Junior, get up 
and put your clothes on and go on outdoors and give me a little 
peace! I declare I’m outdone with you. I don’t know which is 
worse—having you asking a million questions a day, the way you 
used to do, or arguing by the hour, as you do now. To be for- 
ever arguing with older persons over something they don’t 
know anything about is not becoming in children.” 

“Yessum. But say, mom, you ain’t children any more if 
you're thirteen, goin’ on fourteen—are you?” His mother had 
turned away. The invalid raised his voice, sending it after her 
retreating form: ‘Mom, are you?” 

“Am I what?” 

“Oh, nothin’.”” In this cross-maze of controversy one of the 
Main issues was being lost sight of. ‘Mom, can’t I please’m 
have my new knife back?” 

“No, you can’t have it back. That knife was given to you to 
enjoy and not to be cutting your fingers off. I’m not forgetting 
the fright you gave me yesterday when you came running 
in with your hand all covered with blood. I told you then 
that I’m not going to entrust you with that knife again 
until you’ve learned how to use it without hurting yourself.” 

“But, mom, how’m I ever goin’ to learn how to use it if you 
don’t let me have it back, so’s I kin learn how to use it? You 
can’t enjoy a knife much, I must say, if somebody else has went 
and put it away and won’t even let you have it.” 


“John Custer, either you get up this minute and dress yourself 
or else you stay right where you are and keep quiet. If I hear 
another word out of you I think Ill scream. So make your 
choice, young man, and make it quick!” 

There was finality in this utterly unreasonable woman’s 
dictum. So the victim of her injustice made his choice. Under 
his breath he muttered to himself, as he fitted the buttons on the 
waistband of his ‘‘waist’’ into the buttonholes in the waistband. 
of his “short pants.” 

Half an hour later he sat on the edge of the braced plank which 
confined the bed of sawdust beneath the new acting bar, with his 
morose face in his hands and his elbows on his knees; there he 
sat and reflected upon the impermanency of mortal pleasures. 
Only half an hour it had been, and yet to him it seemed that an 
immensely long period of time must have passed since he had 
come forth into the hot September sunshine. He had toured the 
yard, restlessly seeking occupation, and had found none. 

Listlessly he had climbed up into the stable loft and still 
listlessly had presently descended. That dusty, hay-filled place 
which offered such possibilities when visited in congenial com- 
pany—which was by turns a robbers’ cave, a desert island, a 
Redskins’ camp, a kidnapers’ den—had revealed itself now as a 
lonesome and comfortless chamber, a fit abode for spiders and 
mice and for the stupid pigeons. He had made the rounds of 
the woodshed, the henhouse, the shed under which the cow stocd 
in bad weather; all was monotony thrice compounded. 

Upon a cross timber of the alley fence he came upon a dis- 
quieting spectacle. Here, in the week previous, he had placed a 
preserve jar snugly full of plump earthworms. It was of general 
belief in the circles in which he moved that if you thus exposed 
captive worms for a suitable period to the action of the sun's rays 
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they were resolved into “snake oil,” and then, if with this magic 
property you anointed your limbs and body, immediately you 
grew incredibly limber in all your joints and shortly had mastery 
of every known feat of contortion. By common accounting, the 
boneless wonders and human frogs seen in circuses acquired and 
maintained their extraordinary suppleness through precisely 
these treatments. 

But either these worms had been glassed for too long or for not 
long enough. He felt that he would not care to remove the 
screwed-on top of the canister, now or ever. Merely a look at the 
liquefying contents was sufficient to dissuade him from any 
lingering ambitions to be a human frog. It was more than 
sufficient. Anyhow, it had been several days since he had 
favorably considered such a career; more recently, the life of an 
Indian scout had appealed to him. He gagged, as hastily he 
withdrew from the vicinity of the entombed horrors. 

But after a little he felt slightly better, that is to say, physically. 
Spiritually he continued to be at a low ebb. It hardly seemed 
possible that this body of his had been the earthly tenement, 
twenty-four hours before, of a soul so buoyant. 

For yesterday, up to a certain hour, had been such a full and 
glorious day, such a whopper and a jim-dandy of a day. But 
teday, how flat, stale and unprofitable! 

Hunched on the narrow perch of the sawdust-bed, he viewed 
the one which was past in the uninspiring light of the one which 
was present, and by contrast was made to realize the hollowness 
of human existence. Without being able to put tongue to the 
exact words which described the situation, he nevertheless 
realized the force of a majestic truth, voiced centuries before him 
and by a much older philosopher, to the effect that expectation 
is more precious than gratification. In short, Johnny Custer 
was bored. Not alone was he bored, but likewise he was intro- 
spective; or as introspective as persons of his age ever are. 

Great days, he pessimistically reflected, had a way of going to 
pieces on a fellow. Take Christmas Day, now. The bottom 
always seemed to fall right out of it along about four or five 
o’clock in the evening, and long before bedtime it had turned out 
to be one of the longest days in the year, the contrary word of the 
calendar notwithstanding. 

And birthdays, it would appear, likewise belied the anticipa- 
tions with which a buoyant optimism wreathed them on the eve 
of their occurrence. But it did seem as though a fellow’s thir- 
teenth birthday, marking his advent into matured estate, should 
be different. It just naturally ought to be. In prospect it had 
loomed as a thing so tremendously significant, too. Two days 
before this he had said to himself, marveling at the impending 
transformation: ‘Tonight, when I go to bed I'll still be only 
just twelve years old. But in the mornin’ when I wake up I'll 
be thirteen, goin’ on fourteen—hod zickertee!”’ 

Lo, and the miracle had come to pass and already disillusion- 
ment and a deep debility possessed him. True, the anniversary 
had been auspiciously launched. There were, to begin with, 
presents—this acting bar, and that knife and a pair of solid 
silver cuff buttons—cuff buttons such as men wore, with a 
design of horses’ heads raised on their surfaces, and with these 
last a promise that his next lot of “waists” would be finished, not 
with the turned-back wristbands of small boydom but with those 
desirable barrel-shaped terminals such as his father and other 
smartly dressed male adults had at their sleeve ends. Also, he 
had been accorded special and extraordinary considerations in 
honor of the day. He had not been required to go to school, and 
at dinner, to which he had been permitted to invite certain 
chosen friends, the dishes were of his own choosing. 

Yet all the time disaster had been lurking, as it were, around 
the corner. First there had befallen the affair of the gashed fore- 
finger. That wasn’t so bad, though, once the first shock was 
over; the carrying of the maimed hand in bandages more than 
atoned for the pain. He had borne himself as some wounded 
warrior might, repeatedly directing attention to the fact that he 
hadn’t cried “even when all that there blood came a-gushin’ out 
in streams.” The inference was that he had spilled quarts of the 
precious life fluid. But then, in midflight of the resumed festival, 
he had become acutely unwell; a combination of lemonade, three 
helpings of peach shortcake with whipped cream and, somewhat 
later, two large raw cucumbers eaten without salt or pepper, on a 
dare, undoubtedly had something to do with this afflicting 
denouement. 

He had been put to bed and dosed copiously; he had remained 
in bed, strangely languid and, what was stranger still, without 
appetite, until this following day was well advanced past its 
nooning. And now that he was up, he might, he reflected, just 
as well be down in bed again for all the good that getting up had 
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brought him. What was the use of growing up if everything had 
to go and turn out this-a-way? 

He settled his gloomy face deeper into the chin-rest of his 
cupped palms. ‘Oh, shuckin’s,” he said bitterly, addressing 
void and untenanted space, “Oh, shuckin’s, dag-gone it!’ Life 
was very empty. 

There were small, inconsequential stirrings and noises going 
on—chimney-swifts circling and twittering overhead, already 
concerned with plans for a fall emigration that still was.weeks 
distant; locusts, up in the cottonwoods, like so many little green 
locksmiths, filing imaginary keys ta fit imaginary keyholes; a 
creak of whee's in the graveled alley, growing more distant and 
fainter; the rich soprano of Aunt Mallie, the cook, softened for a 
crooned rendition of her favorite hymn, “I’m a’ inchin’ a'ong 
like an inchin’ worm”; the querulous gobbling of hens drowsing 
in the shade; the buck a tuck a too of a lord'y cock bird in his 


cote under the stable rafters; but these sounds served to accent 


the silence rather than tointerruptit. In none of them was there 
novelty or prospect of diversion. 

A new actress appeared upon the scene, to wit, a lean and slinky 
black lady cat, stepping daintily from picket to picket along the 
top of the side fence. She dropped lightly to the earth near 
where the misanthrope was squatted. He bent a lack-luster eye 
at her approach; she swished a long and nervous tail, but neither, 
by other signs, recognized the other’s presence. This cat was of 
the type locally known as ash-cats. She had come into the 
neighborhoed during the summer and, for reasons unfathomable, 
had adopted the Custer family. She was credited with high 
ratings as a mouser. However, her night-time habits were bad. 
If left to range, she would prowl under somebody’s bedroom 
window and make engagements, and if confined indoors she 


would tour the house and, in a harsh and unhappy voice, would | 


break them. Uneasily, she skirted the vicinity of the sitter, then 
darted nimbly in back of him. A hollow tinkle as of light 
metalware being mauled about made him look behind. 

Against the hen-house was a barrel for food scraps. It was 
newly emptied and scraped—proof that old Mrs. Slop Johnson 
had today been making her weekly rounds of this part of town. 
At the base of the barrel was one item either overlooked by 


her or intentionally discarded as being unsuitable as provender ~ 


for pigs. It was a rather slim, rather deep, tube-shaped tin 
which originally had contained salmon, and it was with this 
cylindrical object that the lady cat now busied herself. 

She sniffed at the open end, where the top had been cut across 


two ways and bent outward in an effect of a four-pointed star. . 


She pawed at it, so that it rolled on its rounded sides. She 
inserted first one probing foreleg and then the other in the circular 
bore of it. With her tail whipping in a brisk half-moon, she 


brought a lean muzzle repeatedly to the opening, but each time _ 


withdrew it before her face entirely was engulfed. 

Mildly interested by this peculiar behavior on the part of a 
cat, the lone onlooker languidly rose and walked rearward and 
took up the can in his hands and peered down the blind tunnel of 
its interior. 
rancid-smelling oil. At the bottom was quite a residue of the 
pinkish meat. He dropped the thing and immediately she 


pounced upon it again and resumed her strange behavior. For ~ 


her the contents must have a great and intense fascination; still, 


‘she appeared loath to invade it with her head. Yet, if the 


spectator might judge, the orifice was amply large to admit her 
skull, and once the skull had entered, the enclosed tidbits should 
be within easy reach. Goodness knew, that skinny old neck of 
hers was plenty long enough—like a giraffe’s neck or somethin’. 
Then why didn’t she shove on inside? 

A partial solution of the puzzle flashed to him. On the occasion 
lately of a Sunday stroll in the country, his father had elucidated 
for him certain of the common mysteries of nature. The little 
lizards that throve so numerously in these parts turned green 
where they scuttled in the grass and turned back once more to 
gray when they raced along the rail fences; that was protective 
coloration. The partridge had plumage to match its feeding place 
in the weed stubbles. The spider had eyes all over its body ard 
needed them. There was a reason why a cat wore whiskers: 
when the whisker-ends grazed the inner edges of a hole, tke 
wearer thereby had advice that this particular gap was too small 
for the passage of its body. 

As he pondered on this, the remembrance of another and a 
more recent lesson rose up in his mind. Only the day previous, 
in a birthday lecture, his mother had said to him that upen 
entering your teens you should take thought to do kindly ard 
worthy deeds, to be gentle to dumb animals and all harmless wild 
things, to show consideration for your elders, most of all to help 


To the walls adhered shreds of fish and smears of ~ 
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It was not well that any aged man should be summoned from sleep by such an apparition. 


those who strove to help themselves. At the time, the outlined 
program had not greatly appealed to kim; it had been kis experi- 
ence that while benevolent acts might be blessed, they very 
rarely were followed by any exciting outcome. 

Even so, here was a concrete chance to test out the general 
plan of it, according to the maternal precept. This cat now was 
trying to help herself, wasn’t she? All right, then, he would help 
her and in his conscience win merit for a good intent. He hurried 
into the house and when he returned brought with him a pair 
of buttonhole scissors borrowed from his mother’s work -basket. 
In one of his pants pockets was a square of gingerbread lifted 
from a pantry shelf as he came through on his former journey. 
He had abstracted it as a matter of routine and habit, but some- 
how had not wished to eat it. The phenomenon of his not 
wishing to eat it was one of the things which had made him 
fear his health must really be indifferent. 

He brought it forth and, stooping, tendered it to the lady cat, 
at the same time saying “Kitty, kitty, come on, nice old kitty,” in 
aN ingratiating manner. She approached, using caution though, 
and smelled at the proffered delicacy; but it was a suspicious 


rather than a hungry smelling. Plainly, she did not care 
for gingerbread, either. But she lingered on for a brief space and 
she arched her gaunt spine and—possibly through surprise at 
evidences of friendliness from this unexpected quarter—she 
rumbled inside herself somewhere as he put forth a hand and 
stroked her along the back. Thus with one hand he stroked her 
and with the other, in quick snips, he sheared off her bristling 


whiskers close up to the lips. A curious bare-faced effect was 
produced, but the denuded creature seemed not to mind this. 
It might be she was tired of wearing mustaches, anyhow. Just 
as he had clipped away the last remaining long hair she backed 
out of detention and went to revisit her alluring find. 

Then, at that very instant, the measured baritone symphonies 
in the pigeon-house changed to an alarmed fluttering and mooing. 
Perhaps a marauding rat was after the nestlings! If so, here was 
a fresh and a more congenial opportunity for performing one of 
those praiseworthy deeds. In his new rdle he ran to climb the 
loft stairs. But when he arrived, the verminous intruder, was 
there one, had vanished. Deeply disappointed, the young 


knight-errant descended. 
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In that nick of time Chief Collist li 


The lady cat was nowhere in sight. The can which so had 
intrigued her also had disappeared, but he failed to take note of 
this circumstance as moodily he reseated himself on the gunwale 
of the sawdust bed and became again quite the figure of a solitary 
and brooding melancholiac. 

Tremendous events were impending, indeed already were 
occurring—events, too, of his own unwitting propulsion—and he 
in total ignorance of it all’ Why, the very beginning of these 
matters was of a sort which would have lifted him out of his 
present low state, which instantly would have thrilled him to his 
youthful marrows. Now, this beginning was after this fashion: 

The lady cat, as we know, repaired straightway to a designated 
tin receptacle. This time she pushed her barbered frontlet 
directly in, paying no heed that the indents of the aperture 
brushed both jowls, but promptly she sought to withdraw. 
Accounting for this attempted precaution, we may safely assume 
that instinct, in the absence of the informing antenne, gave her 
warning that all, perhaps, would not be so well with her, 

Instinct was right; all was not well. The flanges of her jaws 
caught against the inner projections of the asterisked opening. 
In a quick flurry of mounting panic she slapped with a forepaw at 
the smooth outer surface of the container, which was for her a 
grievous mistake, although under the circumstances an excusable 
one. The can turned to the left, two points, and, because of the 
conformation of its entryway, clamped itself as firmly upon her 
as though it had been an integral part of this cat to begin with. 

In that fleeting breath of time all senses of dignity and self- 
restraint—and cats, in a natural state, have both dignity and 
poise—left her. She became a convulsed unbalanced thing. 


Emitting a yowl which was muffled at its source, she rose and. 


arched in a mad bound, presenting the unique spectacle of a 
writhing serpentine black body which terminated headlessly 
at one extremity in a tubular tin muzzle, and at the other in a tail 
swollen to four times its proper dimensions, a tail as stiff as a 
poker, with every separate hair standing stiffly erect on it— 
really, it was more a chimney-sweep’s swab than a poker—with 
the added bizarre touch of a neck-ruff or frill of metal scallops. 
Once, twice, thrice she soared aloft, and the motion of her 
Winnowing pads surrounded her as with a foggy dark blur. Then 


d what it was he was about to stop. He 


a primeval impulse, operating even in that preliminary frenzy, 
bade her start backing—bade her to back and to keep on backing 
until she backed out of that sprung trap, that horrid prison, which 
enveloped her, throat-deep. If the testimony of subsequent 
eyewitnesses might be accepted, no cat born of cats ever backed 
more swiftly or covered a greater territory in the same relative 
space of time than this cat did. On the spot, they awarded her 
the world’s backing up championship. 

-First of all, she backed up violently and swiftly until her hind- 
quarters bumped the kitchen steps; thereupon she followed a pro- 
cedure which, with impromptu variations to suit altered condi- 
tions, she followed thereafter. Towering sidewise in the air, she 
twisted and slapped with bare claws at the unseen obstacle which 
had checked her, then sheared off and resumed the retreat, now 
rising on her rear legs and sparring with her front paws, now 
down again on all fours, but always with that grossly fattened 
tail pointing the line of travel like a bowsprit set on the wrong end 
of a rudderless craft driven sharply astern. 

The comparisons may be confused, but then so was this cat. 
Drifting rapidly, she skirted the fountain wall of the kitchen; still 
going aft, she jibed through the side yard, past the house; thence 
slanted and tacked at acute angles across the front yard until 
she caromed against a baseboard of the front fence. She jumped 
high, whirled in mid-flight, struck out violently, clutched the 
plank, held fast, mounted a panel by feel, and from its summit 
threw a magnificent retroflexed somersault outward into space. 
She alighted in Locust Street, with all the wide world behind her, 
sight unseen, to back through. 

The day, as may have been stated, was warm. At this hour 
the populace at large dozed in the fag end of the customary 
siesta. Some folks were coming forth into the glarey open—but 
the town wasn’t what you would call wide-awake yet. It was 
not of record that any responsible person beheld the Custer 
family’s masked lady cat as she progressed—if progressed is the 
right word—for a distance of upwards of a block and a half. 
Only, nobody at that time and at that town knew them as 
blocks; they were squares, always. And, for that matter, still are. 

We may safely say that our cat’s recessional only began 0 
attract attention and comment when she reached and 
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entered Pettus’s lamp store at the intersection of Locust Street 
and Washington Street, an outpost of the main business district. 
In the interim we may figure her as going with high velocity 
along, by alternating spells a living projectile, a blind ungov- 
ernable pouncing force, a paroxysm, a phantasmagoria, a seeming 
violation of all natural and physical laws and, even so, absolutely 
unobserved. So, then, by leaps and bounds, fleetly yet erratically 
moving, she brings herself and us to Pettus’s corner. 

The proprietor, Mr. O. D. D. Pettus, better known as Mr. Odd 
Pettus, was alone when the startling interruption came. That is 
to say, he practically was alone, although we must take into 
account old Major Lycurgus Connors, snoring peacefully in a 
chair tilted back against one of the lintels of the open side door, 
with his whiskers splayed out upon his venerable chest and his 
crutches bestowed across his lap. Mr. Pettus, having concluded 
his own after-dinner nap, was opening a crate of goods behind a 
cross-partition at the rear of the establishment. 

The Major took his title from a more or less vague claim to 
service in an earlier war than the one of ’61-’65. He left it to be 
inferred that it was the Mexican War. His use of crutches was 
due to a persistent and rather mystifying affliction. More than a 
year before, Mr. Julius Hagadorn, real estate and insurance in all 
its branches, having set out to sell a comparatively new form of 
policy known as “accident and weekly indeminity, providing 
regular payments during periods of total or partial incapacity 
type,” had solicited Major Connors, regarding him, by reason of 
his sedentary habits, as a preferred risk, if ever there had been 
one. The veteran listened to argument and signed up and, pro- 
ducing capital from some unknown source, paid the first year’s 
premium in advance. 

By a curious coincidence, in the very next week following, and 
while he was, as he said, engaged in splitting kindling wood, he 
struck himself on his right ankle with the butt of a heavy ax. 
Superficially the wound in due time healed but the victim remained 
disabled. Let the examining physician for the insurance com- 
pany think what he pleased—it was his, the Major’s own leg, 
wasn’t it? Well, then, wasn’t he the best judge of what kind of a 
fix it was in? Personally he was of the opinion that the original 
injury had caused some of the more importart leaders to draw. 


leaped—with a reverse action, rearward, so that he was not completely deluged. 


He could touch the foot to the earth, tenderly, but, without 
artificial props, couldn’t walk a step on it. So he went thereafter 
on crutches and regularly drew down his twelve dollars and a half 
a week and, as between him and Mr. Hagadorn, relations had 
become permanently strained. 

Only a little while before, the latter, returning to his office up- 
stairs over Roundtree’s drug store after a refreshing forty winks at 
home, had, with a hostile and suspicious eye, observed the ancient 
cripple propped alongside Pettus’s door, diagonally across the 
way, there enjoying the unruffled rest of one who is in receipt of a 
steady and a guaranteed income, and pausing before he mounted 
the steps, had said to himself: 

“Look at him, will you? Just looka yonder at him, I ask you. 
Well, I bet I catch him off his guard yet, see if I don’t—the dad- 
burned old fraud!” 


The first suspicion Mr. Pettus had that anything out of the 
ordinary impended came, as he himself stated later, when he 
heard—but let us give his own stirring description in his own 
graphic words: 

“All of a sudden there was a kind of a scrambling, scrabbling 
sound out front, like as if something alive was spinning around 
out there, and then a showcase breaking and things beginning to 
smash off the shelves. 

“So, naturally, with that I came running out from behind to 
see what was the matter, and I never had such a jolt in my life. 
Something or other—it was moving so fast I couldn’t make out 
then what it was, but it was about two feet long, more or less, 
and it was covered all over with stiff black hair and it was 
screeching and spitting all the time in a curious kind of a choked- 
up way, and it had about ten or twelve legs, seemed like, or maybe 
more, and there was a funny looking kind of a fancy tinware 
coupling capped onto one end or the other of it, but which end I 
couldn’t tell, not at first, but I did in a minute—well, anyhow, 
this here crazy whatyoumaycallum that I’ve just been telling you 
about was going like a streak of greased lightning along that 
farther shelf yonder, stripping it bare as it went and knocking 
brand new coal-oil lamps every which-a-way. 

“When it got through cleaning off (Continued on page 152) 
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HEY stood shoulder to shoulder looking into 
the well of the skyscraper. 
Below them and opposite was a wall all of 
windows, except enough steel and stone for 
casements and floors. : 

Downward for twenty stories ran the vast flat face 
of an inverted truncated pyramid riddled with cells 
—the comb ofa monstrous beehive filled with toil—and honey. 

The bees were visible where they worked near the light or 
came to it now and then for any of a thousand purposes: to sit at 
a desk, confer with someone sitting at a desk or on a desk; to be 
fitted for a suit or a frock; to pull teeth, or prescribe powders; 
to write or paint advertisements, keep books, prepare briefs, 
sketch buildings, con blueprints—what not? 

The curtains were in almost no cases drawn and the lives of 
hundreds were going on beneath the inspection of whoso cared to 
glance into his neighbor’s vineyard. 

The roofs of this vertical town were not lifted, as in the story 
of the Devil on Two Sticks, but curiosity was as easily satisfied. 

The earth might look something like that to a god and his 
goddess on a high cloud. 

These two people who watched were not god and goddess, but 
a business man and a business woman. And they were talking 
business. 

They were talking business, but Mr. Parry knew that he at 
least was not thinking business. He wondered if Mrs: Boutelle 
was. He supposed she was and felt himself a pretty low speci- 
men to imagine that she was not. Mrs. Boutelle—Eva Boutelle— 
was a splendid fellow—er, woman—lady! She had risen from a 
merely clerical position that she had assumed when her husband 
went bankrupt. And now she was the manager of the home 
office; in the confidence of the president. Bank officials treated 
her with respect and she had reestablished her husband on his 
feet in his own business. It was said she held him there, gave 
him advice of evenings; and on Sundays went over his books 
with him. 

For all that, she was a fine looking woman. Though she could 
talk eighths of a cent with anybody, fight discounts and freight 
charges, she was no frump, no miser, no machine. 

She dressed brilliantly—with a brilliance curiously appropriate 
to an office—the somber luster of a black pearl in the neck scarf 
of a dignified man. 

She glowed thus where she stood at the elbow of Frank Parry. 
As they fenced over prices, he noted, he could hardly help noting, 
that the contour beside his eye was perfect; perfect for a woman 
of her age and her heroic build; perfect for the mother of a grown 
son and a married daughter. He thought of the Venus of Melos 
in dull black taffeta. Her nearer arm was actually cut off sharply 
by the edge of his own shoulder. He saw in her throat a tower; 
her chin was urgent, her whole profile valiant, and her breast 
noble. Her brave soul kept her features lean and her figure 
tensely erect. 


When the music raged he and she were faun and 


She was more beautiful to him there than any of the pink, 
lithe little things that youth perfected for a brief hour; more 
beautiful than the chorus girls and stenographers, telephone and 
shop girls or the flitting bold flappers that challenged the admira- 
tion by line and swagger. Eighteen was spring incarnate, but 
she was summer at its prime. He dared not guess her age. 

He shook himself. He ought not to be looking upon Mrs. 
Boutelle with an eye that listed her graces. He had a wife at home 
in Erie, a fine woman, handsome, well-kempt, well poised, modish. 
His wife also was a mother of grown children. She need not yield 
a jot to Mrs. Boutelle in anything except that she managed a 
home and not a home office. 

It surprised him to find his soul dividing itself into antagonists. 
Why should he be defending his wife against anybody else? Was 
she not secure in the citadel of his devotion? Yet why should he 
rebuke himself for merely observing what his eyes brought him? 
It was no criticism of his wife to acknowledge that there were 
other women on earth. 

With a start he came out of his darting reveries, wondering 
how long he had been musing, wondering if Mrs. Boutelle had 
overheard his thoughts. They lingered on the air as if he had 
spoken them aloud. He tried to say bluntly: 

“But if you will not take our paper for ninety days——’ 

Her voice broke in clear and commercial: 

“Oh, we'll take your notes, but we can’t quite call it a cash 
transaction, can we? And give you the discount you ask? We've 
got to go to our bank to carry us while we carry you, haven’t we?” 

He did not answer. He was not pondering the commercial 
riddle, but shuddering to realize that in talking to the manager 
he was really talking toa woman. He was the unusual man who 
hates to talk poor even to his own wife. 

An ancient impulse to toss her a bargain as one would a dia- 
mond invaded his business sense. But in the windows before him, 
where so much business was in transaction, so much more than 
business was afoot. He saw a white-haired man swing sideways 
to his desk, dictating to a too beautiful secretary who had no 
right to dress so well, so invitingly. 

The gold legend on his window carried the names of Atwell, 
Baines, Foster and Foster, Attorneys at Law. Whichever one 
of them this man was, Parry could not guess. But as the lawyer 
paused for an eloquent word, his gaze searching the air alighted 
on the cheek of the girl and his hand went out to her in a gesture 
of pain—the pain that beauty inflicts. He caressed the young 
cheek delicately and a look of deep sorrow came over his face. He 
leaned forward and kissed the girl. And she iaughed almost with 
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patronage. She shook a finger at him. But he sighed visibly and 
sank back in his chair. He had done a wicked thing but he had 
not got much fun out of it. 

In the next window of the same firm a tall young woman, 
dressed as simply as a Greek girl and in a costume as revelatory 
of her architecture, brought a sheaf of papers to a burly man at 
adesk. As she bent to lay them before him, he reached up and 
drew her head down to his shoulder. She sat on the arm of his 
chair and put her arm about his neck while he signed the letters. 
Their backs were to whatever spectators there might be, but they 
seemed to be either indifferent or unaware. 

In a dentist’s office, a dentist paused before he began his tor- 
ture to flirt with the handsome patient who reclined before him. 
She repulsed him with laughing insincerity, and her husband 
would pay a large bill and be told much about the agony she 
underwent; but nothing else. 

In a doctor’s office a young physician in a white coat was 
fondling a trained nurse as she boiled the instruments for the 
next victim. Cut off by a thin partition, a ladies’ tailor was 
pirouetting about a tailored lady. 

In other offices only toil was evident, but here and there, for 
a moment or longer, amorous exchange was rife. At one window 
where Parry had not glanced his eye was caught by the sudden 
descent of a shade. 

The other glimpses had put his heart to the hurdles, but the 
drawn curtain set his imagination afire. 

The sharp fall of that same curtain made Mrs. Boutelle laugh. 
As she turned to glance up at Parry her shoulder touched him 
with the impact of a bird’s wing, yet it shook his reason from its 
foundations—or gave it wings. 

Before he could think, his head had darted quickly downward 
with : birdlike swiftness and his lips had made for her smiling 
mouth. 

But she bent her neck more quickly, and his lips merely swept 
her cheek. It was like touching a rose’s petal-velvet. At once 
Mrs. Boutelle moved swiftly away from him; but also away 
from the window! And she laughed, reproving him with infinite 
gentleness: “Oh! oh! now! now!” 

It occurred to Parry in a fleet intuition that if she had really 

ed his abrupt onset she would have stepped to the window, 
or leaned out and called for help, or drawn herself up into a high 
icicle and groaned “How dare you!” 

Yet she laughed and moved into the office as into a cavern. 
He found himself no more able to drop the impulse than he 

once been able to let go of the handles of a battery when 


nymph. When the music stopped he became Mr. Parry and she Mrs. Boutelle. 
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the electricity was sud- 
denly turned on. 

As if she had lassoed 
him and dragged him 
after her, he noted with 
bewilderment that he was 
following her—following 
her in the mood of the mountain lion that the cowboy roped. 
She backed away and he pursued. She did not run and she did not 
frown; she mocked him—but for what? not for his audacity, 
surely; not for his silliness; but, it seemed, for hesitating to storm 
her, for being so dilatory and compunctious. So he stormed her. 

He caught her at the edge of her desk. A little struggle ensued 
and then he sat on the desk and drew her to him with all his 
force. He was rather proud of his arms. That daily dozen kept 
him supple and powerful as a youth. Even she said: 

“Oh, but you are strong, aren’t you?” 

She did not object to his arms about her. She stood close in 
his embrace, kindling him amazingly by her warmth and her 
feminine softnesses. But when he tried to draw her near enough 
to kiss her, he found her unconquerable. Her knotless arms 
stretched out like steel rods. Her muscles grew taut and firm. 

She laughed and braced herself against him, wrestled well, 
saying: ‘Please! please! we must be sensible! What on earth has 
come over you! Someone is always walking in. Wouldn’t you 
look foolish if my secretary caught you?” 

She astounded him. She did not say any of the immemorial 
formulas: ‘Would you disgrace me in the eyes of the world? 
What do you think I am? Do you do this to every woman you 
meet? I’m not that kind! I’ll call for help! I’ll scratch your eyes 
out! And now our pleasant friendship is ended! I thought I 
could trust you, but all men are alike. Boo-hoo-hoo. Please go! 
Go at once!” 

She said none of these familiar things and neither did she sink 
into his arms. She played neither the coquette nor the saint; 
and he knew only those two sorts, aside from the fertium quid of 
the downright wanton. 

He made a desperate effort for her lips. As she threw her head 
far back, her throat and her upflung chin were irresistibly de- 
lectable. She broke at last and came suddenly against him, but 
before he could reach her face, she ducked her head and he had 
only the crown of it to kiss. 

He looked down into the exquisite wilderness of her elaborate 
coiffure. He paid her the compliment of a kiss upon the curls 
still glistening from the iron of some beauty shop. 

He was determined to have her lips, and letting go with one 
hand tried to force her chin up, but this gave her the chance to 
writhe out of his clasp. When he made to follow her she re- 
treated to the door and laid her hand on the knob, saying: , 

“Don’t make me open the door, please!” 

As he paused, baffled, and put up his hands in a sign of truce, 
she came nearer, saying: ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Parry, 
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but I have an appointment with the president at five, and I had 
hoped to have a definite arrangement with you to lay before him. 
Hadn’t we better stick to shop?” 

It was like a dash of ice water. He was tremulous with un- 
satisfied energies, with remorse for both his failure and his at- 
tempt. He felt guilty, both as a traitor to his own wife and as 
the assailant of another man’s wife. 

“Forgive me!” he groaned. 

“For what?” 

“For insulting you.” 

“Insulting me? I felt greatly flattered. Or did you only pick 
on me out of a sense of duty?” 

“Duty?” 

“Doesn’t nearly every man feel that he is derelict in courtesy 
if he does not challenge every woman he meets to a wrestling 
match?” 

“Oh, you can’t think that I—forgive me!” 

“You are a nice old-fashioned old thing, aren’t you? When a 
man is accosted by a strange woman on the street he doesn’t 
feel angry or ashamed or hurt, does he—or do you?” 

“Certainly not—just indifferent.” 

“Then why should a woman faint or scream, blush or say 
‘Sir!’ just because a man tries to kiss her? So long as he doesn’t 
succeed he hasn’t done any harm—and not much if he does suc- 
ceed. So we women are about ready to accept ‘these try-outs as 
just part of the day’s work. As we were saying—you want ninety 
days’ credit, and——” 

They stuck to cold figures, prices of raw materials, manufac- 
turing overhead, dates of delivery, interest on deferred payments, 
numberless technical refinements in the poetry of trade. 

They had just arrived at a working agreement when her inter- 
office telephone buzzed and she said: ‘‘The president is ready 
for me. I'll see you tomorrow morning?” 

She put out her hand and he gave it the clasp one business 
man gives to another. He clung a moment extra, wondering if 
he did not owe it to her, or himself, or some vague code, to make 
another effort at her lips. But she slipped her warm fingers from 
his palm deftly and said: 

“Dining with friends, of course?” 

“‘No—alone at my hotel.” 

“Really? I—my husband was called out of town. We had 
bought tickets to the theater. I was going to ask a woman friend. 
Would you care to take her place?” 

“Tf you would dine with me. But of course you couldn’t.” 

“Of course I will. Call for me at the Glencairn Apartments at 
six thirty and I'll be dressed. That will give you time enough to 
put on your dinner coat, won’t it?” 

“T—I’m sorry—ashamed to say I didn’t bring it.”’ 

“Then I won’t dress either. We'll eat in a quiet place—and the 
theater doesn’t matter. Only a few fools dress these spring nights, 
anyway.” 

‘“‘But—you'll feel uncomfortable.” 

“Bosh! I’m not a butterfly.- Just give me time for a wash-up 
—and to get out of this uniform. Good-by. There goes my 
buzzer again.”’ 


In the taxicab he managed to keep from abusing her trust— 
or accepting her advances, he could not be sure which— 
though she jostled against him now and then and made no vio- 
lent ado about getting back to her corner. 

Where they ate there was dancing, of course. After he had 
ordered the dinner at her dictation, she said: 

“Do you dance?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Neither do I. But it’s the only exercise I can take after office 
hours. Let’s.”’ 

And now she was in his arms! He really danced well, as most 
business men do; the custom of dancing at meals having made it 
possible for a business man to keep busy red te the period 
hitherto spent in waiting for the waiter. Besides, Parry had his 
golf club, and his wife made him dance there'in return for 
listening to his links-legends. 

He had no more than put his arm around Mrs. Boutelle’s 
waist and taken a few steps when she murmured: 

“Liar!” 

He set her a difficult new pattern his daughter had taught him 
for fun, and she followed it with miraculous footing, so he mur- 
mured: 

“Liaress!”’ 

She squeezed his hand in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and he squeezed her waist. How terribly human waists were now- 
adays to a generation that was brought up to believe that women 


grew thicker and thicker corsets on their ribs as soft-shell crabs 
become hard-shell crabs. No wonder the moralists, who are 
rarely more than a generation. late, had ceased to complain of 
corsets as the Devil’s invention and had begun to denounce their 
omission as the Devil’s intention. 

Mrs. Boutelle danced wonderfully. When Parry puzzled over 
the next step, she did not—as some women horribly did—try to 
decide for him. She managed to keep busy with the rhythm til] 
he made up his mind. And no matter where he went she was 
never surprised or in the way. 

She was as light and as buxom to his will as his own shadow. 

The music ended and they sat down to eat as gay as children 
who have been running. Young couples at other tables smiled at 
them as old fogies trying to keep up with the procession ; but they 
were spared this comment and there was youth in their hearts 
and in their eyes. When the music struck up again they rose at 
once and slipped through the tables. Now they knew each other 
they were dance-wise—or was it dance-mad? 

“You dance gloriously!” 

', “Who wouldn’t, with you?” 

* He knew that other women’s husbands were dancing with 
other men’s wives. At the next table to them were three couples, 
They were exchanging wives in the dance and yet they remained 
friends. The savage tribes that practised community of women, 
polyandry, polygyny—what more did they do than these 
Americans who were so proud of their homes and their morals? 

Yet when the music stopped the wives must go back to their 
own men. You must not leave your arm about your partner 
after the last note nor put it there before the first. 

It was a kind of game—like fencing, boxing, wrestling, sham- 
battling. This was love as a game, matrimonial make-believe, 
with all sorts of rules. The best of friends fought, fenced, wrestled, 
gambled for points, but not to the death. So in the dance love 
must be made, but only so far. Bluffing and feinting were legiti- 
mate, but you must play fair and not cheat. 

So when the music raged he and she were faun and nymph, 
When the music stopped he became Mr. Parry and she Mrs. 
Boutelle and they went formally back to their respectable table. 

But they were not quite what they had been. They tried to 
talk as if they had not just come from each other’s arms. But 
they forgot all about the theater, till suddenly he noted the hour 
and said: 

“We'll be so late for the first act we might as well wait for the 
second, yes?” 

She nodded. “It’s not much of a play anyway. I was just 
going because my husband wanted to go. And then, as usual, he 

idn’t.’ 

It was almost indecent to mention a husband, but he felt a 
sudden interest in that stranger with whom he had shared this 
beautiful woman’s embraces. 

“Tell me about your husband.” 

“Oh, Dick’s the dearest boy in the world. He has his faults, 
but Heaven knows I have mine. I suppose I’m a poor sort of a 
wife or I couldn’t be so good a business woman. And I am a good 
business woman. That’s a confession, not a boast. 

“Poor Dick can never forgive me for being a financier. I 
didn’t know I was one till he went broke. If I had moaned and 
folded my hands then, and gone into genteel starvation like a 
lady, he’d have loved me better—maybe—though he never 
could have enjoyed poverty. 

“But I knuckled down and learned, business like a new lan- 
guage. And I pulled him out of the hole. I cheated some. I had 
to» Creditors wouldn’t have lent a bankrupt more money if I 
hadn’t flirted a little, and if I hadn’t promised a little more 
than I intended to perform. 

“But when I learned the business game, it fascinated me, as 
it does nearly every woman. That’s why we’re all going into 
business. The dam is down and the world is flooded with women. 
Millions and millions of us are earning our livings. And not ia 
the good old way of being seamstresses, dish-washers, bed makers 
or pavement pounders. All women are beginning to do what 
only the actresses used to do—go out into the world on their 
own without chaperons or guardians. 

“We're learning a lot, and it’s awfully good for us. We’re-no 
better, perhaps, but we're bad in a little bigger way. The old- 
fashioned woman led a horrible life, for all her virtues, and she 
didn’t have as many virtues as she and her lovers pretended. 
Besides, it always seems to me that the old-fashioned woman was 
a loathsome coward to stand all she stood from her men and then 
refuse to help them when they were in trouble. How could her 
heart have been honest when she was too lazy to learn any- 
thing except fancy stitching and bad cooking and pinning up 
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Ethel was a whirlwind of affection. She left powder and rouge with her father and mother for remembrance. 


babies’ clothes? The woman who wouldn’t go out and work for 

her starving children or her ailing husband was a selfish monster, 

in my eyes—a worm! The old ideal doll who believed everything 

her papa and her husband told her and obeyed them both was a 

stupid idiot or a pious hypocrite. Give me the woman who thinks 

she’s as good as any man—and that’s not saying much, at that.” 
“Is your husband a good man?” 


“As men go, yes! At least, I believe so.” 

“And are you—are you true to him?” 

“As true as steel!’’ She caught the glint, the startle in his eyes, 
and laughed. “You don’t believe me.” 

“You ought to know.” 

“Well, I mean just what I say. I’m just as true as steel. But 
steel bends. A good Toledo blade could be bent double and 
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28 . True As Steel 


Mrs. Boutelle went home. In the taxicab he put his arm about. 
her. She hesitated, then she settled into the nook with a cozy, 


spring back. That’s the loyalty of the new woman. The better 
the blade the farther it can bend without snapping, and the 
quicker it goes back to the straight without a sign of having 
yielded. I’m Toledo-true.” 

“But your husband—do you love him?” 

“Ves! with all my heart.” : 

Something—jealousy?—skepticism?—bitterness?—goaded him 
to say: 

“With all your heart? And yet-——” 

She flashed and was angry. 

“You don’t think that because I danced with you and—well, 
flirted a litthe—that I was falling in love with you, do you?” 

“Oh, no!” . 

His humility was so genuine that it won him forgiveness. She 
put her hand to his arm and pleaded: 

“Don’t take me seriously. Let’s not take each other seriously. 
Let’s have a little fun. Life is short but office hours are long. 

“My husband and I are equals now. I’ve taken the same re- 
sponsibilities, I have the same privileges. I don’t know where 
he is, but wherever he is, he’s dancing at this hour. He’s hugging 
somebody to two-four time. I’m simply taking milord my hus- 
band as my pattern. 

“The days have passed when the man could go out and leave 
the woman under lock and key; come home with a lie and let her 
take her change out of it.” 

“The key’s in the street.” 

“Yes, and a good place for it. For a million years or less, men 
have built homes and defended them and worked hard for their 
wives and children, and vet been a good deal less than a hundred 
percent faithful to their vows.” 

“You don’t think that every man is false?” 

“How should I know? I only know that up to a little while 
ago the laws were different for men and women; and the customs 
were still more different. Nowadays omen are coming 
outdoors to see what it is all about, and they’re acting just 
as the men did.” 

“You're going to 
let the world go to 
pieces, then?” 


“All right. But remember, it’s only flirting.” 

She would not be kissed, though she encouraged him, in the 
womanly way, to keep trying to kiss her. And she kissed him 
good-night. 


In the office they met again early the next day and she was very 
severe. She played the business game for all it was worth. 

He had to turn and play the business man or she would have 
had his eye teeth included in the contract. 

That night she went out again with him. She was dead tired 
till the music woke her. She grew more reckless, more frankly 
amorous, and she kept saying: 

“T can flirt and I know when to stop.” 


But she didn’t—or, like many another tippler, by the time 
she reached the time to stop she was no longer able to. Parry 
stayed in town longer than he needed to have stayed. The 
cultivation of Mrs. Boutelle became his real business. And at 
last-—— 

They were both aghast, mournful, because they had both 
meant to live and die in all honesty and integrity. 

She was ashamed, but she did not talk of herself or of him 
with horror. She accused him of nothing. She had lost a big 
bet; she was a good sport. 

And they were on such equal terms that she could even discuss 
this disaster. 

“T suppose I ought to commit suicide or do some terrible 
penance. But I can’t seem to get back to the good old glooms. 


I feel like a fool and a stupid animal, but I don’t feel the least bit _ 


damned. 

“Hell-fire has gone out of fashion. Why? It didn’t work. It 
lacked efficiencv—results. The upkeep was too expensive. Some 
of the most vicious people in the world were brought up on it— 
brimstone for break- 
fast, sulphur for 
luncheon—and roast 
meat for dinner. And 


“We didn’t build 
it. We can’t hold it 
together or break it 
down. We can only 
break down the old 
barriers and avenge 
our grandmothers— 
make up for what 
they lost by staying 
inside the limits the 
men set.” 

This was growing 
altogether too phil- 
osophical and Parry 
felt it foolish to 
waste his hours in 
philosophy before a 
pretty woman. 

“Let’s have one 
more dance!” 

“All right,” she 
sighed. 

They danced very 
slowly, almost sadly, 
and that was far 
more dangerous than 
the hilarious romp- 
ing tricky steps that 
shocked the mor- 
alists. The music 
and the intensc com- 
munion made for 
them a whirling soli- 
tude, of twin stars of 
mutual orbit revolv- 
ing in space. 

They went on 
dancing until the 
band, weary of ped- 
dling saxophony, laid 
down its instruments 
and went home. 
Then Parry and 


Mrs. Boutelle said none of the 
familiar things. She played 
neither the coquette nor the sain:. 


they went so wrong 
that nobody could 
go wronger. I’m no 
worse. I’m trying to 
be a little more 
honest. That’s all.” 

He was appalled 
by such atheism to 
everything he had 
held sacred. He 
asked: “But what 
about the other peo- 
ple involved? I have 
a wife—you know. 
‘You have a husband. 
What about their 
rights? If you're 
going to be so hon- 
est, oughtn’t you to 
tell your husband?” 

“And break the 
poor boy’s heart? 
Nonsense! I love 
him too well to 
wreck our pleasant 
home. Where else 
could he go?—to 
some other woman 
who wouldn’t love 
him half as well or 
be any truer? No, 
my sin is my own 
and I certainly don’t 
intend to bother him 
with it.” 

“Good Lord, but 
we’ve drifted pretty 
far from—from 
scuare dealing! I 
feei that I ought to 
tell my wife the 
truth. TI’ll let her 
divorce me and you 
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Jet your husband give you your freedom. 
Then we can marry.” : 

“And make ourselves honest?” She 

laughed at this without shame. “But if we 
couldn’t trust ourselves single, how could we 
trust each other married? What’s the use of 
publishing a lot of scandal and wrecking two 
smooth-running homes? No sir, not for me! 
Besides, I don’t love you that much. I don’t 
love you at all—nor you me.” 

“Oh, but——” 

“Your remorse shows how deeply you are 
in love with your wife. She must be a fine 
woman to inspire such scruples. She’s 
doubtless human, too. She’s too wise to tell 
you everything.” 

“Stop! Don’t you dare imply that 
sh ” 

“Qh, how you adore her, don’t you? You 
look as if you would kill me for doubting her. 
Well, go back and pretend to believe every- 
thing she tells you.” 

He was furious at this insult to his— 
“love” was the word he used. He became 
again the business man. She played the réle 
he dictated and the contracts were signed. 
She got a little the better of him in the deal 
and he knew it. He told her so, and she 
laughed. 

“Tt’s your parting insult. You are treat- 
ing me with old-fashioned chivalry—Samson 
giving Delilah his last curls. If I were inde- 
pendent I wouldn’t accept it, but as an em- 
ployee of the firm I’ve got to make the best 
deal I can.” 

Then the business craftiness fell from her like a glazed mask and 
she spoke to him with wistfulness in her soft eyes, her soft voice, 
the soft hand she laid on his wrist. It burned him like ice, and he 
shivered as she pleaded. 

“Don’t think of me with too much disgust. I’m really very 
nice. I like you for being so inelastic. You sin and sin, but 
you won’t write it off as part of the business risk. There’s no in- 
surance for that kind of fire, but the loss is constant. You men 
are the dreamers. We women must face the facts. Perhaps it’s 
betterso. Good-by! And pleasant dreams!” 

On the way back to Erie, Parry grew more and more anxious 
about his wife. He forgot to telegraph her that he was coming. 
She was not at home when he arrived. 

The maid said: “Miz’ Parry is shoppin’, but she’ll be home for 
dinner as usual.” 

“And my daughter, Miss Ethel?” 

The maid snickered: “Oh, Miss Ethel! well she telephomed we 
wasn’t to expect her to dinner at home. But she says I was to lay 
out her dancin’ dress and she would run in to change at the 
reg’lar hour.” 

“Regular hour?” His daughter had never had regular hours 
for anything. ‘Regular hour from where?” 

“From the office, sir.’’ 

“What office?” 

_ “Oh, Law! It was to have been a surprise, and I give it away.” 

“What office?” 

“I better leave her tell you. She’s went into business. I could 
give you her phome number.” 

“No, thanks.” 

He sank into a chair and waited. After a while he rose and 

went up to the room he shared with his wife. It was terribly neat 
and a bit dowdy, but reassuringly, lovably dowdy and ineffi- 
cient. He glanced across the hall into his daughter’s room, went 
to the open door and peered in timidly. 
_ Across Ethel’s bed lay a strip of silk and tinsel—appallingly 
little clothing for a whole costume. Dancing slippers were set 
below the hem of the skirt. A pair of stockings and a pair of 
gloves completed the array. The things looked strange waiting 
for the absent girl to come and fill them with her body. 

The dressing table was an armory of weapons—powder, paint, 
perfume, ornaments for the hair, ears, neck, arms, fingers, waist. 

Her father’s own photograph was where it had always stood. 
But though it was taken years ago, it looked old among the pic- 
tures of younger men. The girl’s beauty filled the room. Yet it 

seemed no longer her nest. It was a place of transient abode. 

Her home had become her hotel. She was a bee by day and a 
moth by night. She was neither daughter nor guest. She was a 


They were talking business, but Mr. Parry knew 
that he at least was not thinking business. 


business woman. She was in an office being a good sport! 
“playing the game,” like Mrs. Boutelle. 

Fevers of primeval masculine wrath were chased along his 
nerves by agues of modern remorse. He blamed himself for lack 
of discipline. Yet who had ever curbed a woman? He wanted 
to denounce his daughter for a reckless wanton, to lock her up, 
whip her into subjection for her own salvation. Then he remem- 
bered the rule of the courts in equity, that the plaintiff must come 
with clean hands. 

Suppose his daughter, from her experience of office customs, 
rounded on him and demanded if he had the right to such high 
and mighty talk? That-would silence him indeed. 

In harem times it was none of a wife’s business how many 
women her husband dealt with. Still less was it a daughter’s 
business. In these degenerate days women were claiming that 
the husband must be as true as the wife; the lover must not de- 
mand more than he brought to the altar himself. 

In a throe of helplessness Parry cursed Mrs. Boutelle for rob- 
bing him of the right to wrath. He felt himself a craven weak- 
ling to permit his daughter such independence. Yet what a 
hypocrite he would be to denounce her! ; 

And, after all, he knew nothing. He was assuming that she was 
guilty because he knew that he had been. He was putting her on 
a plane with Mrs. Boutelle. 

What right had he to insult her so? 

As he wavered in a chaos of irresolutions he heard her voice in 
the lower hall, crying up with her old-time affection: 

“Daddy! Daddy! Are you home?” 

She galloped up the stairs and flung herself into his arms, 
called him endearing names, caressed him as if he were her child 
instead of her father. She was dressed like a business woman— 


in the simple brilliance, the black pearl luster he had so admired 
in Mrs. Boutelle! ‘ 

And of all the things she could think of to welcome him 
with, she chose to boast: 

“T’m your true daughter! I’m a financier. I’ve gone into the 
(Continued on page 98) 


office of old Jake Leighton. I’ve had 
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CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


Who on the opposite page describes an experiment 
which changed a Husband into a Sweetheart 
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EASTMAN 


Tells How Two People Found Happiness by 


MARRIAGE 
Under Two ‘Roofs 


OU’RE breaking up our home,” my husband said. 
“NoIl’m not. I’m trying to hold it together. You 
know we’ve had nothing worthy the name of home 
for years, and the thing we have is going to pieces so 
fast that nothing but desperate measures will save it. Try my 
scheme, then. Only try it, that’s all I ask.” 

We tried it. And it has given us the one serene and happy 
period of all our married life. We no longer even think of 
separation, much less talk of it or threaten it. For the first time 
the fact that we love each other and have two splendid children 
is making us happy instead of miserable. My husband, who 
fought the scheme so bitterly, admits this now and often ex- 
patiates upon it. 

Here is the story as well as I can tell it. To begin with, we 
had to move. The building in which we had lived for five years 
was to be torn down. Well, it just seemed to happen without 
our saying any more about it that we moved into two places 
instead of one. I took a small flat for myself and the children 
toward the edge of town where there are playgrounds and green 
spaces. My husband took a room in a clean rooming house 
within easy walking distance of his office. The two cost just a 
bit less than we had had to pay for a place large enough to hold 
us in reasonable comfort, all together. John’s clothes and 
strictly personal possessions went to the room. Mine and the 
children’s and our furniture, pictures and joint accumulations 
went to the flat. Technically he lives at one place and I at the 
other. But of course he keeps a change of clothes and all the 
essentials for night and morning comfort at my house, as might 
a favorite and frequent guest. 

Every morning, like lovers, we telephone to exchange the day’s 

greetings and make plans for the evening. Two or three times a 
week we dine together at my house and John stays all night. If 
we are to dine at a friend’s house we usually arrange to meet 
there and at the end of the evening my husband may come home 
with me and he may not, according to our mood. If we are 
going to a theater I meet him in town for dinner, and after the 
show there are again always two possibilities—going home 
together like married lovers or parting on the street corner and 
going off in the night alone to.our separate beds. And because 
neither course is inexorably forced upon us, either one is a bit of 
a lark. It is wonderful sometimes to be alone in the night and 
just know that someone loves you. In other moods you must 
have that lover in your arms. Marriage under two roofs makes 
toom for moods. 
_ Now about the children; for, paradoxical though it may seem, 
it is having children that complicates marriage so. Many pairs 
of lovers can have a house in common, a ¢ar, a cook, a club and 
all their Christmas presents; they can eat the same food, see the 
same plays, go to the same parties, cherish the same friends for 
years on end and enjoy it. But just introduce one or two children 
into that home, strong modern personalities, strange ebullient 
creatures neither his nor hers but mysteriously and indissolubly 
theirs—theirs to love, theirs to teach and train, theirs to be proud 
of, theirs to be ashamed of—and you have the material for 
tragedy. Obscure jealousies so often arise, deep resentments 
may be so long unspoken, rivers of cold misunderstanding may 
flow forever between the two who were at one before. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the difficulty of bringing up children to- 
gether. If the two parents come from an almost identical 
background, or if one has had a miserable childhood which he is 
glad to forget, there may be no difficulty at all. It is when, as in 
our case, both parents can claim‘a happy childhood but under 
totally different auspices, that their joint efforts to raise a family 


come so often to grief. I think my husband and I have quar- 
reled with more anguish and bitterness over our children than 
over all other matters put together. But we quarrel no longer. 
The two-roof plan has made an end of quarreling. 

“No wonder!”: protests the indignant male. ‘“You’ve got 
your way. - You have the children, they live with you and you 
can bring them up as you like. But is that fair?” 

Surely, as society is organized teday, it is the mother’s job to 
bring up the children. The father’s job is to earn the living, 
and if he belongs as the father in our family does to the intellectual 
proletariat—people of education with expensive tastes and no 
capital, who must live by their wits—he will be ‘hard at it for 
the first fifteen or twenty years of his married life. How can 
he be more than a “consulting partner” in the twenty-four hour 
a day job of bringing up children? He can criticize and interfere, 
or praise and suggest, according to his nature, but he cannot 
really do the job. Circumstances compel him to leave it to the 
mother. In big decisions about the children, of course, the 
father’s will counts often more than the mother’s, but in the 
everyday matter of training and association the most he can do 
is to “use his influence.” 

And in the usual American middle-class family, when is father’s 
influence most often brought to bear? At breakfast! At 
breakfast of all times when everyone is already a little on edge 
from violating his natural instincts—children forced to “hurry 
up” and “be quiet” and “keep at it’? when they long to dawdle 
and ‘‘fool’’; mother forced to begin being patient and kind at a 
time in the day when it is against nature to be patient and kind; 
father, already heavy with his day’s work, forced to spend his 
last precious half-hour in this crude confusion when his whole 
being cries out for solitude. 

This at least can be said for the two-roof scheme: it auto- 
matically relieves father of the family breakfast, and the family 
breakfast of father! And no hard feelings anywhere. In our 
family father is now a treat. He might turn up some morning 
during the week, but if he does it is a surprise and everybody is 
so good that breakfast is almost a social occasion. Saturday 
afternoon father usually appears and takes you off for a lark 
somewhere, and Sunday he is just like a member of the family. 

Is there really anything unfair in this arrangement? Are not 
the father’s comments, criticisms and suggestions on the up- 
bringing of his children apt to be better given and better received 
in the comparative leisure and freedom of Sunday than in the 
nagging, inescapable contact of a daily breakfast? Must a 
consulting partner review the raw, unfinished work every day? 

At this point, I foresee, the passionate upholder of family life 
will try to compromise with me. ‘Why two roofs?” he will 
argue. ‘Why not a room for father at the top of the house and 
his breakfast served there? " Is it necessary to drive him right out 
of the house?” 

But I stand my ground. To begin with, for the type of family 
I am thinking of there seldom is a house. It is a flat, an apart- 
ment, a floor or two floors, at most a very small house. If father 
is lucky enough to have a room of his own it will not be out of 
hearing. He will always be acutely aware of the children in their 
noisy process of growing up. And mother will be aware of his 
presence in the house. The strain will still be there. 

Moreover, even though you live in a palace, two rooms will 
not give you what two roofs will give you. Let.us forget break- 
fast now—imagine it is evening, the long day’s work is over, the 
children are asleep. Speaking from the woman’s standpoint, 
can there be anything more irritating than a husband who shuts 
himself up in a room and says or (Continued on page 100) 


The Story So Far: 


AMEA OLUOLU LARRIEAU, half-caste queen of the 
South Sea Island of Riva, and Maisie Morrison, aristo- 
cratic Californian, are rivals for the heart of Dan 


Pritchard. It came about this way: 

| Tamea’s father, Gaston, a French sea captain who was bring- 
ing her to America to be educated, committed suicide when he 
learned he had incipient leprosy; and he appointed Dan guardian 
of Tamea and her quarter-million dollar fortune. Now Dan, who 
is highly successful in business but has the instincts of an artist 
and adventurer, does not understand women very well; so,.under 
the impression that Tamea is a mere lonely and impulsive child, 
he brings her to his bachelor domicile to live. 

Thereby, as the saying goes, throwing a monkey wrench into 
the machinery. For Tamea is not a child, but a mature woman, 
exotic, beautiful, impetuous, and at once in love with Dan. She 
sets his household by the ears with her regal airs. Julia, the maid, 
worships her; Mrs. Pippy, the housekeeper, hates her; and Sooey 
Wan, the old Chinese cook, who is almost a second father to 
Dan, urges the latter to marry her forthwith—to Dan’s horror. 

Also, Tamea causes Maisie, whom Dan has known for years 
and could never’quite make up his mind to marry, many bitter 
hours of jealousy; and she brings Mark Mellenger, Dan’s best 
friend, on the run to rescue Dan from infatuation with the girl. 


On any excusé or none, she kisses Dan impulsively. He tears his 
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hair over this wisp from the South Seas, not knowing what to-do 
with her—yet steadily and inexorably falling in love. . 

Which adds to Dan’s already numerous troubles. In busine3s 
he is at a crisis, for his insufferable elder partner Casson (Maisies 
uncle) has speculated wildly in rice during his absence, and though 
Dan has succeeded in selling part of the rice cargoes, he feels that 
the firm is not yet out of danger. He is more than ever anxious 
to terminate an impossible partnership by buying out, or selling 
out to, Casson. ae 

One day Mel suggests that Tamea be sent away to Del Monte 
with Maisie for a couple of weeks. So they all go down for, the 
week-end. And matters come to a head. grfontt 

Mel has upbraided Dan very plainly. He has talked as plainly, 
to Tamea. At Del Monte she gets him alone, exerts her. 
witchery, and forces him to confess that he loves’ het, 
Then she tells him her revengeis to leave him like.a stone 
image gazing ever out to sea for that which never comes. + 4 
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Mel retorts that some day, when she too 
is a Stoneface, her lovely head in the 
dust, he will lift her up and comfort her; 
for his love is the kind that endures. 

Next day Dan goes motoring with Maisie, whom, in fear of 
Tamea, he has made up his mind to marry; but he blunders in 
such a way that it is up to Maisie to do the actual proposing— 
an act utterly foreign to her nature. So the ride ends in a fiasco 
—irritation for Dan, for Maisie, tears. 

That night Dan walks alone with Tamea, and a second love 
scene occurs—quite different. For Tamea is not averse to taking 
that which she loves, and Dan, under the thrill of her kisses, is 
forced to tell his love and his doubts; and they talk long and 
quietly until he begins to feel that he really knows her. Tamea 
promises, reluctantly, that she will go to a convent school. 

Maisie meets Dan when Tamea has retired. Her caustic re- 
marks, prompted by jealousy, irritate him still further. He decides 
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to leave next morning, 
and before retiring 
telephones Tamea to 
be ready. “I kiss you 
once — for luck,” she 
says. She had started 
the day with a handi- 
cap, but her finish had 
been magnificent, and 
she was well content. 


AMEA was awakened by Julia at six o’clock. At 

seven she and Dan breakfasted together; at seven 

thirty they entered Dan’s limousine, the smiling Julia 

tucked the robe in around her charge, took her seat 
beside Graves, and the homeward hegira began. At San José 
they looked in on the Mother Superior of a splendid convent 
that catered to the educational needs of young ladies of high- 
school age, and Dan made arrangements to enter Tamea there 
the following day. 

And this she did. Tamea had quite a wild weeping spell 
at the parting and Dan had to promise to write to her daily. 
Dan, aware that all incoming and outgoing mail would be 
censored at this convent, realized that he faced daily the awful 
task of composing an innocuous little letter to Tamea, and he 
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was troubled with the thought that Tamea might not under- 
stand and go into open revolt as a result. 

Finally the ordeal was over and Dan motored back to San 
Francisco. Here he discovered that there was trouble in the 
Seattle office of Casson & Pritchard and that it was necessary 
for him to-go there at once. He welcomed the opportunity. 
Promptly he wrote :Tamea that: he was called away, but that 
he would telegraph her every day. while he was traveling. Tele- 
graphing was so much easier than writing under a handicap. 
Surely Tamea would understand that he could not afford to 
call her endearing names by wire. 

He was gone two weeks. Graves met him at the ferry depot 
upon his return. 

“T’m glad you’ve returned, sir,” Graves announced. “The 
fur has been flying since you left. Mrs. Pippy gave Julia the 
air the minute you and Miss Larrieau were out of the house, so 
Julia beat it down to the convent and reported to Miss Larrieau. 
Up comes Miss Larrieau from the convent and tells Mrs. Pippy 
where to head in, and there’s a grand row. Mrs. Pippy calls 
on Sooey Wan to give Julia the bum’s rush out of the house and 
Sooey Wan tells her to go to Halifax or some other seaport. 
Then Mrs. Pippy cries and Julia 

a cries and Sooey Wan cusses like 
a pirate and Miss Larrieau takes 
charge of the house and she and 
Sooey Wan are running it.” 

Dan gasped. “But where is 
Mrs. Pippy?” 

“She must have got fright- 
ened and left, or else Miss 


Larrieau fired her. Anyhow, 
she’s gone.” 

“Has Miss Larrieau returned 
to school?” 


“No, sir. I think she’s wait- 
ing until you get back.” 


Dan sighed in lieu of the words he could not muster. Here 
indeed, in the expressive terminology of Graves, was “Hell to 
pay and no pitch hot.” 

He dropped in at the office for a few minutes to look through 
his accumulated mail. In it he found a formal resignation ‘from 
Mrs. Pippy. She informed him of the address to which he might 
mail her check. 

“I suppose I shall never have another Mrs. Pippy,” Dan 
sighed, then added, “and I hope I never shall.” * ae 

The moment he entered his home Tamea leaped out_at him 
suddenly from behind the portiéres, where she had been hiding, 
“Cheri!” she cried and favored him with a bone-cracking hug, 
“My adored one,” she added, and delivered a barrage of Osculg- 
tion that left Dan quite breathless. 

When he could speak he said: ‘‘Graves has told me of the battle 
which took place here during my absence. Tamea, I am hot 
pleased with your high-handed procedure.” ’ 

“Pf. Dear one, that Pippy was offensive. I disliked 
that old woman the first time she looked at me—like this,” and 
Tamea wrinkled her adorable nose. ‘There was nothing else 
to do. She had defied me by dismissing Julia, and this was 
mutiny, since Julia was mine and you had given -her to*me, 
I have done well and you must not reprove me, dear one, If 
you do I shall be very unhappy.” - ole 

“Oh, it’s all right, it’s all right,” Dan protested. “It’s just 
that I hate a beastly row. You did not secure permission from 
the Mother Superior to come here?” 

“I?” the amazed girl demanded. “I, Tamea, plead for per- 
mission? You do not know me, I think, dear one. Julia came 
in the car with Graves and I left at once. At the gate the nun 
on watch desired to stop me. She even laid hands upon me, 
but I thrust her aside. Tiens, I was angry!” 

“T judged as much from a letter which the Mother Superior 
wrote me. Tamea, you may not return to that convent. They 
cannot control you and they do not desire that you remain there 
longer. My dear, can you not realize that this is very, very 
embarrassing to me?” - 

“Tt is very delightful to me, darling Dan. I did not wish 
to remain there. They opened your letters to me and before I 
could seal my letters to you they were read. So I did not send 
them, but kept them all for you. Tonight after dinner you shall 
read them, one by one. Yes, at that convent there was much 
between us of what you call in this country rough house.” 

Sooey Wan came in from the kitchen, grunted-a greeting 
to his employer, picked up Dan’s bags and disappeared up- 
stairs with them. Returning, he paused for a moment at the 
foot of the stairs and said: 

“Missa Dan, you fire. Julia, 
Sooey Wan ketchum boat, go back 
China pretty quick.” 

His impudence enraged Dan. 
“You may start now, Sooey Wan,” 
he told the Celestial. “I'll keep 
Julia, but you’re fired.” _ 

Sooey Wan had evidently 
planned for this moment. - His 
shrill, unmirthful cachinnation rang 
through the house. “Boss,” he 
piped, “you klazy, allee same Missie 
Pip. You fire me? Pooh-pooh! 
No can do. Sooey Wan belong 
your papa, papa give me to you, 
how can do? You fire nie, who 
ketchum dinner, eh? You klazy.” 

Again Dan sighed. 

It appeared that Sooey Wan’s 
first introduction to the Pritchard 
household had been due to a tong 
war in Chinatown. Sooey Wan, 
young, bold, aggressive, had been 
marked for slaughter in a tong feud, 
and the high-binder whose duty it 
had been, for a consideration, to 
waft him into the spirit world had 
dropped Sooey Wan with his first 
shot. Then a cane had descended 
upon the assassin’s wrist, causing 
him to drop his pistol. The peace- 
maker, Dan’s father, had there- 
upon possessed himself of it, hand- 
ed the would-be assassin over to 


Maisie yearned to take 
Dan to her heart, to 
cherish and comfort him. 
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“There was a young lady aboard,” the tug master told Dan. “A peach. And she had been crying.” 


the police and forgotten the incident. Sooey Wan eventually 
recovered from his wound and at once sought out Pritchard 
senior, to whom he explained that by reason of an ancient 
Chinese custom he who saved a human life was forever after 
responsible for that life. Therefore, it behooved Dan’s father 
to place Sooey Wan on his payroll instanter, which being done, 
the latter became one of the assets of the Pritchard estate. In- 
asmuch as Dan had been ihe sole heir to thac estate, naturally, 
to Sooey Wan’s way of thinking, he had inherited his father’s 
responsibility for Sooey Wan’s life while the latter continued to 
live. Ergo, Sooey Wan could not be dismissed! 

Decidedly, reprisals were not in order. There was naught to 
do save accept the situation gracefully, cast about for another 
school for Tamea, and try, try again. Dan recalled that there 
was a very excellent convent in Sacramento. He would call 


upon the Mother Superior there and offer to pay double the 
customary rate in return for special treatment and forbearance 
in Tamea’s case. 

“Well, I’m awfully happy to see you again, sweetheart,” 
he said, and favored Tamea with -one hearty kiss in return 
for the dozens she had showered upon him. “Any news from 
Maisie or her aunt?” 

“Divil a wor’rd, sor,” said Julia, coming downstairs at that 
moment. “I called her up, makin’ bould enough to ax her to 
reason wit’ Mrs. Pippy, sor, but she would not. Says she to 
me, says she: ‘Julia, there’s no reasonin’ wit’ anybody in that 
household, so I’ll not be botherin’ me poor head about them. 
Whin Misther Pritchard wants me he’ll sind for me.’ ” 

“Quite so, Julia; quite so. She is absolutely right.” 
He went upstairs, bathed and changed his clothes. He 
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“Mr. Daniel Pritchard, I opine,” said the 
Captain, ‘accompanied by none other 
than the inese person who spilled the 
beans. Well, Tamea is not in Tahiti.” 


intended returning to the office, but Tamea pleaded with him to 
spend the remainder of the day amusing her. So he took her 
to a vaudeville show, and Tamea held his hand and, between acts, 
whispered little messages of love. Once, when the house was 
dark, she leaned over and kissed him very tenderly on the ear. 
They went to an Italian restaurant, the Fiore d’Italia, up in 
the Latin quarter. Dan had been a guest there about three 
times a month for years, and Mark Mellenger had been an almost 
nightly habitué for fifteen years. Dan had a desire to bask 
for an Sour in the light of Mellenger’s delightful but infrequent 


smile and had chosen to take Tamea to the Fiore d’Italia in 
the hope of seeing him there. 

Mellenger was just rising from his table as they entered. He 
greeted them both cordially, but to Dan’s pressing invitation 
to sit and talk awhile he replied that he was much too busy at 
the office and hurried away. Scarcely had he gone when Grand- 
pére, an ancient waiter who looked for his evening tip from Mark 
Mellenger as regularly as evening descended upon San Francisco, 
came in with an order of striped bass @ /a Mellenger. He stood 
a moment blinking at the vacant chair. Then he glanced 
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toward the peg upon which Mellenger’s wide soft hat always 
hung and, finding it gone, sighed and returned to the kitchen 
with the order. 

“Why, Mel left without eating!” Dan exclaimed. 

“Yes, he saw us first, dear one He desired to spare himself 
the embarrassment of having to speak too much with me,” 
Tamea explained. “At Del Monte I told Mellengair ome things 
he did not like.” 

_ “Oh, Tamea, how could you?. He is my dearest friend.” 

She shrugged. 


“He told me things I did not like. We are even now. I 
think { should tell you that he will not come to your house 
again for dinner while I am there.” 

Again Dan sighed. Things were closing in around him. 
He had lost an excellent housekeeper, his maid and his cook were _ 
in open revolt, his best man friend avoided him and his best 
‘woman friend had quarreled with him—and all over Tamea. 
The amazing part of it all was that he simply could not quarrel 
with Tamea. He could only adore her and strive to believe 


that it wasn’t adoration. 
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There was dancing to the music of an accordion played by 
an italian. He was a genial man, with smiles for all the dancers, 


and very generous with his encores. The camaraderie of the. 


place appealed to Tamea at once, and when presently the 
accordion player, between dances, commenced to play very 
softly “O, Sole Mia,” and an Italian waiter who had almost 
attained grand opera paused with a stack of soiled dishes on 
his arm and sang it, Tamea was transported with delight. 

“We will dance, no?” she pleaded brightly. 

Dan would have preferred the bastinado, but—they danced. 
All eyes were on Tamea. 
Who was she? Where did 
she come from? That was 
Pritchard with her, was it 
not? Who was Pritchard? 
Zounds, that girl was a corker! 
How she could dance and 
how she loved it! A regular 
Bohemian, eh? 

“You play very well, 
Monsieur,” Tamea compli- 
mented the musician as the 
dance ceased. “Please, I would 
play your accordion. It is so 
much finer than my own.” 

Before Dan could protest 
the Italian had handed her his 
instrument, Tamea had seated 
herself and commenced to play 
“Blue Danube Waves.” 

Dan stood, beseeching her 
with his eyes to cease mak- 
ing a spectacle of herself 
and return to the table, but 
the spirit of carnival had 
entered into Tamea and she 
would not be denied. She 
knew what Dan wanted her to 
do but she would not do it. 

“Everybody dance,” she 
commanded. “And I will play 
that this tired musician may 
dance also. It is not fair that 
he should play always.” 

There was a hearty round 
of applause and the dancers 
came out on the floor. 

“Tamea, dear, you are 
making a spectacle of your- 
self,” Dan pleaded. 

“Tf you would do the same, 
dear one,” she replied lightly, 
“you would be such a happy 
boy.” 

She was beating time with 
her foot; and when the dance 
was ended she played a ballad 
of Riva and sang it. The Fiore 
d'Italia was in an uproar of 
appreciation, a-thrill at a 
new sensation, as the girl handed the accordion back to its 
owner, thanked him and joined Dan at their table. 

The girl’s face glowed with a happiness that was touching. 
“Here is life, dear one,” she cried. “Why should I stifle in a 
convent when there is joy and singing and dancing in your 
world? We will come here very frequently, no? . . . Oh, but 
yes! You would not deny your Tamea the pleasure of this 
beautiful place? Would you, darling Dan Pritchard? Say 
no—very loud—like that—‘No.’ ” 

“No,” he growled. 

His reward was a loving twig at his nose while those around him 
laughed at his embarrassment. What a dull fellow he was to beso 
evidently appreciated by su ha glorious creature, they thought. 

It was eleven o’clock when they left the Fiore d'Italia, and 
Tamea had sung, danced and played her way into the hearts 
of the patrons to such an extent that Dan felt that he could 
never bear to patronize that restaurant again. Thus he retired 
with the conviction that in addition to robbing him of his friends 
Tamea had now robbed him of his favorite restaurant. 

The following morning he journeyed to Sacramento to arrange 
for Tamea’s entrance into the convent there. To his huge 
disgust smallpox had develoned in the school and the convent 


in the theater. 


Tue Ricut Honorable Winston S. CHURCHILL 


I; was in a stately old home in Sussex Square, London. 
Up and down before the fire strode one of the dramatic figures 
of our time, the Right Honorable Winston S. Churchill. 
of an English nobleman and an American beauty, he has lived 
in the limelight from his teens. 
diplomat, member of Parliament, cabinet minister, First Lord 
of the Admiralty in the World War, Colonel of a regiment in 
the trenches—there seems no avenue of exciting endeavor or 
adventure he hasn’t traveled. And how he can describe it all! 
That afternoon in London, Frazier Hunt and I sat for three 
hours more thrillingly entertained than either of us ever was 


Of course we insisted that he must tell these stories—the 
best stories from life I’ve heard—to Cosmopolitan readers. 
The first, the story of his escape from the Boers in the South 
African War, will appear next month. 


was under quarantine. So he returned to San Francisco and, 
feeling a trifle depressed at the manner in which fate was pur- 
suing him, he telephoned to Maisie. 

With characteristic feminine ease Maisie elected to forget 
that she had been fifty percent responsible for their disagree- 
ment at Del Monte. She had thought the matter over, tearfully 
but at great length, and had come to the conclusion that even 
if she was not a martyr she could not afford to let Dan 
Pritchard think so. After a silence of about two weeks Dan 
had a habit of ringing up and burying the hatchet, and Maisie 

: hadn’t the slightest doubt but 
that this was his mission 
now. 

“Hello, Dan’l,”’ she an- 
swered, and her clear, cool 
voice sounded like music in 
Dan’s ears. “Are you in 
trouble?” 

“T’m up to my eyebrows in 
it, Maisie!” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Dan! 
But then it’s no more than I 
expected. I thought you’d 


send for me when you needed 
me.” 

“T do not need you!” he 
replied furiously, and hung up. 


Throughout these late try- 
ing experiences Dan had been 
further distressed to discover 
that during the hours he was 
unavoidably separated from 
Tamea, he thought more about 
her than he did of his business. 
He had missed her bright 
presence far too keenly dur- 
ing her brief sojourn at the 
convent—so much so, in fact, 
that when one day he asked 
himself if it were really pos- 
sible that he, sober, steady, 
dependable, sane Dan 
Pritchard, had fallen in love 
with this lovely half-caste girl, 
his common sense assured 
him that it was even so. 
He told himself that this 
was silly, stupid, unintelligent, 
that he could not afford to 
yield to this tremendous 
temptation, that it would be a 
terrible mistake, bitterly to be 
repented. Nevertheless, he 
lacked the courage or the 
steadfastness of purpose to 
take the offensive immedi- 
ately; he told himself he 
would take the offensive but 
not immediately . . . and 
following his brief spat with Maisie over the telephone he 
found Tamea’s society so comforting and stimulating that he 
shuddered at the thought of hurting her—himself—with the 
promulgation of a sophisticated argument she could not possibly 
understand and which she would have rejected even had she 
possessed the gift of understanding a white man’s reason for dis- 
carding her love, even while he yearned for it. 

From time to time Sooey Wan, growing impatient at his 
adored employer’s shilly-shallying, urged definite action. Again 
and again he reminded Dan that the sooner he married the 
lady queen the sooner would his adventures in fatherhood 
commence. Sooey Wan confided that he had consulted with 
the most eminent magicians in Dupont Street, with a priest 
who was a very wise man and an oracle; he had sought signs 
of approbation from his numerous Chinese gods and had pro- 
pitiated them with much burning of punk in the Joss houses; 
he had burned devil papers in every room of the house and had 
strung firecrackers completely around the house and set them 
off, to the signal terror of the neighbors. 

The magician had predicted for Dan five brawny sons—a hard 
hand to beat. The oracle had advised quick action since pro- 
crastination has ever been the thief (Continued on page 156) 


Son 
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off the Bough 


Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 


T HAD started out to be such a perfect day, too. Anyway, 

I'd given my squad of busted curb brokers, oily richers and 
nervous prostraters a snappy mornin’ workout and parked 

the lot with Swifty Joe in the dormitory; I’d had a good 
husky lunch with Sadie and the kids; and from the front porch I 
Was gazin’ out satisfied and peaceful over Physical Culture Farm 
to the Sound, thinkin’ how pretty everything was sittin’ and so 
on, when up rolls a limousine and this hard-eyed old dame with 
the duplex chin eases herself out and comes heavin’ up the steps. 

“Are you the prize-fighter?” she demands. 

“Me?” says I. “Why, lady, I ain’t been in the ring for so 
long I wouldn’t know how to get through the ropes.” 

“But you are the person known as Shorty McCabe, aren’t 
you?” she goes on, and by the way she says it you’d think she 
was readin’ an indictment. 

“Guilty,” says I, before I could stop myself. 

_ “And this—this Physical Culture Farm is your establishment, 
isn’t it?” she asks, accusin’. 

“Right again,” says I. ‘But it’s a stag proposition, ma’am. 
Sorry I can’t do anything for your blood pressure, but we——” 

_ She cuts me off by wavin’ a fat hand that’s so decorated with 
rings it had me blinkin’. “Stop!” says she. 

“T got the signal, lady,” says I. 

“Don’t call me lady,” says she. 

“My error,” says I. “I was just takin’ a sportin’ chance.” 

That gets a glare out of her. “Young man!” says she. 

“Thanks,” says I. 

“Mr. McCabe, then,” is her next try. 

‘ “ *Professor’ is what I put on my business cards. Maybe this 


ain’t business, though? If you was lookin’ for Mrs. McCabe——” 
‘I think you are the person I wish to talk to—first,” says she, 
drillin’ me with one of them assault and battery looks. 
“Oh, well!” says I. ‘Ladies’ choice.” 


Doris goes as dumb and lifeless as a cold 


boiled potato, She don't play up at all. 


She goes stiff in the neck and registers scorn. “I came here, 
Professor McCabe,” says she, ‘‘because I am a worried mother.” 

“Wrong number,” says I. ‘“There’s a nerve sanitarium up 
near Stamford, though.” 

She waves the jewel exhibit at me once more. “I am here 
to ask why my daughter comes secretly to this house so often.” 

“Eh?” says I, gawpin’. 

“Don’t try to look innocent,” says she. 
you the man?” 

That’s right, snicker. But I want to tell you it ain’t so comic 
to have a heavyweight old girl with a Gibraltar jaw and glittery 
eyes come swarmin’ up on your own front porch and hand you 
anything as crisp as that. I'll admit I did some squirmin’ in 
the rocker and maybe I went pink in the ears. I had visions of 
poison pen letters being read in court and a district attorney 
shakin’ his finger under my nose. But I made a stab at being 
gay and careless. 

“Course,” says I, “I know I’m rated as a snappy dresser, and 
maybe I got fascinatin’ ways, but I didn’t think I looked as 
much like Valentino as all that.” 

“Huh!” she snorts. “If you must know, I should say you 
would be the last man in the world with whom my daughter 
would become infatuated.” 

“Oh, is that so!” says I. 

“But there’s no accounting for the taste of a silly girl.” 

“How flatterin’!” says I. ‘“‘She’s a two-minute egg, is she?” 

“A what?” says the old girl. 

“Kinda simple in the head, eh?” says I. 

She near blew a gasket at that, but after she calms down a bit 
she informs me that I’m a stupid fellow. ‘My Doris,” says she, 
“is a mere child.” 

“Oh, well,” says I, “somebody’s been stringin’ you, then. No 
flappers around here. What makes you think this is the placer" 


“Answer me—are 
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“Because,” says she, “my chauffeur has confessed to bringing 
her here on several occasions. There must be some attraction.” 

“Maybe it’s the scenery,” I suggests.. “This view we get 
is———’ 


“Bah!” says she. “I know Doris. She comes here to see 
some man. The poor child is just at that romantic stage when 
she imagines she must be in love with someone or other. We 
have just broken off a most unfortunate affair, and now—well, 
what have you to say for yourself?” 

“Blamed if I know exactly,” saysI. ‘This—this is so sudden, 
and it’s a line I ain’t practised much. You see, I’ve always 
thought I could depend on my face as a complete alibi in such 
a case. Honest, ma’am, do I look like a he-vamp to you? No, 
you needn’t answer. I forgot you’d gone on record as to that 
point. But anyway, I ain’t seen your little Doris.” 

She’s still eyin’ me suspicious. “Then why has she been here 
three times during the past week?” she demands. “What other 
man have you around the place?” 

“Why,” says I, “there’s nobody regular except Swifty Joe, 
my assistant, and he’s got a cauliflower ear and an undershot 
jaw; and besides, he’s so skirt-shy that if he found a girl lookin’ 
at him he’d climb a tree. Course, Sadie always has more or less 
young folks comin’ and goin’, and lately there’s been that sappy 
tenor, Percy Pillgast, but x5 

“Pillgast!” says she, explosive. “He’s the one—the wretched 
little nobody who has bewitched Doris. 
Someone brought him to our home, 
Chichester Hall, to sing at a charity 
lawn féte, and since then she has be- 
haved like a perfect little fool; inventing 
excuses for having him at the house, 
writing silly notes to him—which I saw 
that he never got—and sobbing all one 
night when I told her we had sent word 
to Pillgast that he must not come again. 
And the creature is here, is he?” 

“Oh, on and off,” saysI. ‘“He’s kind 
of a discovery of Mrs. McCabe’s. His 
mother used to be our laundress, and 
when somebody kidded Mrs. McCabe 
into believin’ that this Percy had a 
wonderful voice she began financin’ his 
musical career. I shouldn’t worry about 
him, though. He’s a harmless little 
shrimp.” 

“Harmless!” says the old girl. ‘‘He’s 
amenace. I’veseenhim. He has bold 
dark eyes. And the son of a washer- 
woman! Professor McCabe, you must 
put a stop to these meetings. You must 
send him away.” 

“Ain’t that putting it a bit strong?” 
says I, gettin’ warmed up under the 
collar. “Just remember that Mrs. 
McCabe thinks he’s a buddin’ genius 
and is more or less proud of him. She’s 
plannin’ to get him signed up with an 
opera company and is grubstakin’ him 
in town until he can connect with a pay 
envelope. I’d get myself in wrong if I 
tried to shoo him off. Besides, he don’t 
bother me any.” 

“Then you refuse?” says she. 

“That’s the size of it,” says I. 

“Perhaps you don’t know who I am, 
Professor?” says she. 

“T can guess,” says I. “If your place 
is Chichester Hall, down on the Neck, 
then you must be Mrs. Gridley Snell.” 

She stretches her chin proud and ad- 
mits that she is. Then she proceeds to 
explain how, if I don’t banish Percy at 
once, she’s goin’ to be very much dis- 
pleased with me. 

“That'll be tough,” says I, “but I ex- 
pect I'll have to stand it.” 

“Professor McCabe,” says she, “I 
may as well tell you the results of your 
obstinacy are quite likely to be more 
disagreeable than you suspect. My hus- 
band, as you should know, is not wholly 
without influence in this community.” 


There's a lot of high voltage stuff 
in them Irish blue eyes of Peggy's. 


I nods. Course, I’d known all about Gridley Snell ever since 
he came up here in Westchester and let some of them real] 
estaters unload the old Quintly place on him, with its forty-room 
house and twenty acres of grounds. A tall, skinny, hump- 
shouldered, droop-eyed old party he is, who got in on the ground 
floor of a chain drug store combine and made a killing. He re. 
modeled the Quintly place, called it Chichester Hall and started 
to stage-a country gentleman act. Also he buys up enough 
stock in the local bank to get himself made a director, is elected 
Commodore of the Yacht Club, and the family does a social 
splurge. The usual stuff. 

“What would he do?” Iasks. “Have me shunted off the enter- 
tainment committee? Don’t make me cry.” 

But I might have known that an old dame with a jaw like 
hers hadn’t come over here just to pass the time of day. Next 
thing I know she’s handin’ me what amounts to a regular 
ultimatum. Uh-huh. It’s something she thinks will be a knock- 
out, too. And it amounts to this—if I don’t step in and help 
wreck this Percy-Doris romance, the Snells propose to have 
me run out of Rockhurst on the ground that my Physical Cul- 
ture Farm is a public nuisance. 

“Eh?” says I, gawpin’. “You mean that?” 

“Precisely,” says she. ““Mr. Snell has already consulted some 
of the other large owners of real estate in this section and they 
tell him that this establishment of yours, where you have almost 
naked men being exercised in run- 
ning trunks, and with your gymna- 
sium and your pugilist helpers, is a 
distinct detriment to the com- 
munity. It affects values, keeps 
desirable purchasers away. With 
very little effort a movement 
towards causing your removal 
could be organized, Professor 
McCabe. However, I am disposed 
to give you a reasonable time to 
consider—until noon tomorrow.” 

Well, you can guess how that hit 
me. The McCabes didn’t come 
over from County Clare as peace 
delegates. Not our branch of the 
fam’ly, anyway. I expect if I’d 
had on a celluloid collar it would 
have caught fire from my neck. 
cy TA But I’m as polite to the lady as I 
| know how. 

; “Thanks for the hunch, ma’am,”® 


saysI. “If I’m to be thrown out of 

PANN ae Rockhurst it’s nice to know it far 
Mig at mht enough ahead so I can pack a few 
things in a trunk. And in case I 
should want to say good-by or any- 
thing to Gridley Snell, where 
could I reach him on the phone 
about now?” 

“Mr. Snell is at Chichester 
Hall,” says she. “But it will do 
you no good to talk to him.” 

“Won't it?” says I. 

Her limousine hadn’t rolled 
through the gates before I was 
havin’ their second butler page 
Gridley about the place, and inside 
of two minutes I had him on the 
wire and was sketchin’ out what 
his heavier half had threatened to 
do to me and why. ; 

“Yes, yes, I know,” says he. 
“Quite correct.” 

“Then listen, old top,” says I. 
“Don’t you waste any time gettin’ 
your offensive under way. Not on 
my account. If you think you can 
put the skids under me, why, 
go right to it. The gong’s rung. 
We're off to the races. And you 
can tell Mrs. Snell for me that, 
while I’m no matrimonial bureau, 
any little thing I can do to push 
along this affair between her Doris 
and Percy Pillgast will be done 
with much pleasure.” 
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“Don't try to look innocent,’ says the dame with the Gibraltar jaw. ‘Are you the man?” 


He was gaspin’ out some protest when I hung up and started 
to find Sadie. I locates her out in the flower garden, where 
she’s fillin’ a basket with pink phlox. ‘I’m glad you came out 
to help, Shorty,” says she. “Here! Hold these. Isn’t that a 
gorgeous shade?” 

“Ts it?” says I. “Say, can you lay off that work long enough 
to put me wise to a few things?” 

“Go ahead,” says she. “I can talk and answer questions 
at the same time. What is it that you 

“Little Doris,” says I. 

“Why, I don’t know any little Doris,” says she. “Doris who?” 

“The Snell flapper,” says I. “Heiress to Chichester Hall.” 

Sadie nearly dropped the shears. “But she isn’t a flapper 
and she’s far from little,” says she. “Why, Doris is twenty-five 
and weighs ten pounds more than I do.” 

“Well, that’s only ten above perfect,” says I. “That is, if 
she’s got your height. Has she?” 

“You ought to know, Shorty,” says she. 
yesterday afternoon and you saw her.” 

“What, that husky with the heavy chin and the beefy arms!” 
says I. ‘Why, she’s built like an apple dumpling!” 

“Shorty!” says she, reprovin’. “Of course, she shouldn’t 
wear those sleeveless Egyptian things; but really, she hasn’t 
such a bad figure. And her eyes a~c wonderful. Didn’t you 
notice them?” 

“No,” says I. “Nor her ears, nor her nose, nor her 
teeth. I just walked through the livin’ room, remember, and 
didn’t even stop to run the tape over her. What was she 
doin’ here?” 

“Doris?” says Sadie, snippin’ off another flower stem. “Why, 
she came over to hear Percy sing. He was practising some new 
numbers.” 

“Huh!” says I. “She’s fallen for Percy, has she?” 

“Who told you that, Shorty?” she demands. 

“Never mind,” says I. “It’s official. But how about Percy? 
Is he mushy over her?” 

“Why, Shorty!” says she. 


“Doris was here 


“How unusual for you to be 


interested in such affairs. What’s the idea?” 

“Maybe I’m gettin’ sentimental,” says I. “Anyway, I want 
the dope on these two. All of it.” 

That’s the cue to give ’em if you want an ear-full. Sadie’s 
no general gossip merchant, and she don’t get thrilled over 
petty neighborhood tales; but when it comes to tunin’ in on 
anything that listens like romance between young folks she 


happens to know, she’s got the busy bee lookin’ like an all day 
parker on a bench. She loves to match ’em and mate ’em, 
and if the fam’lies on either side can dig up a little opposition, 
that only seems to make the game more fascinatin’. 


_ She gives me a full history of Doris. Seems she’d always 
been a roly-poly, from the time she was a cute little two-year-old 
with cheek dimples and wrists that looked as if they had a string 
tied around ’em. At fifteen she could joggle the weighin’ 
machine hand up to 180, and at twenty she’d passed the two- 
hundred mark. She just kept on gigglin’ and eatin’ two 
desserts, and wonderin’ why the young fellows didn’t take her 
out canoeing or ask her for dances, same as they did the 
other girls. 

Then, here a couple of years ago, she woke up to the fact that 
she was a fat girl and that if she ever wanted to be anything 
better than an also-ran in the Matrimonial Handicap she’d have 
to make the weight. She hadn’t noticed many fat ones being 
led to the altar. The bitter notion came home to Doris that 
the more she sagged down the branch the likelier she was to 
hang there unplucked. 

She liked the boys too, just as much as the thin girls did. 
She wanted to play around with ’em, and have ’em show her 
the new fox-trot steps, and be cuddled up in dark corners. 
But up to date Doris was unhugged and unkissed. 

So Doris started to train down. She tried almost everything 
she heard about, from vinegar baths to the latest diet systems 
and floor rolling before breakfast. She said good-by to potatoes 
and butter and she cured herself of the candy habit after a two 
months’ struggle that seemed like a nightmare. But the ounces 
came off as reluctant as if she was whittlin’ a marble slab with 
a kitchen knife. Finally she got back to about 170, but she was 
still wide in the hips and she had a face like a full moon. Also 
she found that she didn’t have the knack of gettin’ on with the 
men. She’d missed out on a lot of early practise and she just 
didn’t have the tricks. Besides, the young bunch she’d been 
brought up with had her listed as excess baggage and wouldn’t 
change her rating. 

So Ma Snell, who was gettin’ hopeless about her, told Gridley 
he’d got to take them East, and that’s how they came to land 
up here at Rockhurst-on-the-Sound. But even with Chichester 
Hall as a background, and after givin’ a lot of social stunts, 
Doris was still on the side lines. And then, as a movie title 
would put it, came Percy Pillgast into her life. 


“Think she wants him, eh?” says I. je 


2 Shaking Doris Off the Bough 


“It’s almost pathetic, Shorty, the way she follows him with 
her eyes when they’re in the same room together,” says Sadie. 
“You see, Percy was rather nice to her that afternoon of the 
concert when they first met. True, it was only the professional 
manner which he is cultivating. And he’s an observing youth. 
He has watched stage artists when they were surrounded by 
admirers and I suppose he’s practising so he’ll know how to 
do it when he gets to be a great singer. Anyway, he goes through 
all the motions—bends over their hands when he bows, whis- 
pers confidential compliments in their ears and gazes at them 
soulful, as if they were the only beings on earth.” 

“Pulled that on dimpled Doris, did he?” says I. 

Sadie nods. “She was his hostess, you know, and I think 
the big rooms and the two butlers rather impressed Percy,” 
says she. “Doris looked rather well that day. She was in black 
and her arms were partly covered. Anyway, he was very gallant, 
and gave her a signed photograph, and patted her hand. Well, 
all that was new to Doris. It simply went to her head: She’s 
been chasing after him ever since.” 

“What luck is she havin’?” I asked 

P Sadie shrugs her shoulders. “Percy hardly 

notices her,” says she. 

\ “What!’’saysI. “Mean to saythe poor simp 

goes Democratic on a chance like that? Why, 
| she’s due to be left a million or so!” 

“T know,” says Sadie. “But Percy has a 
precocious case of artistic temperament.” 

“You mean he’s too stuck on himself to 
think of anybody else,” says I. “Well, he 
ought to have some sense knocked into him. 
It would make a good match, wouldn’t it, 
him and her?” 

“Splendid!” says Sadie. ‘Doris is fairly 
crazy about him; and with her private income 
they could live abroad for a year or two, while 
Percy studied under a real master, and then 
there'd be no doubt of his making a successful 
debut. And Doris really is a sweet girl, 
Shorty. She——” 

“Yes, we'll admit all that,” says I. “But 
how you goin’ to make Percy see it?” 

“T don’t know,” says Sadie. “I’ve thrown 
| out hints enough to him. But he thinks of 
| nothing but getting his opera contract.” 
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So Doris started to train down. She tried almost everything. 


“The sap!” says I. “Don’t he shine up to Doris at all when 
she comes trailin’ around?” 

“He’s barely civil to her,” says Sadie. 

“And you, with all your experience, can’t do anything to help 
it along?” 

“Why, Shorty!” says she, gawpin’ at me. “I never knew you 
to be interested in such matters before.” 

“But this strikes me as a sportin’ proposition and I’m takin’ 
the short end,” says I. “It’s this way—why can’t a fat girl 
have her little whirl at romance as well as the thin ones? Who 
gave the skinnies a monopoly on tender feelin’s? That they’re 
the only ones worth featurin’ in a Romeo and Juliet act seems 
to be the general idea. It’s worked up that way in books, on the 
stage and in the movies. Always some slimpsy half-portion 
of a girl who wins the great big he-man with the wide shoulders 
and the hand-hewn chin. Ain’t it, now?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,”’ says she. 

“Well, why can’t the rule work both ways?” I asks. “Why 
can’t a husky corn-fed heroine with a two-ply chin and rollin’ 
eyes put the net over some narrow-chested male shrimp that 
she fancies? I ask you.” 

“Tt does seem a shame,” says Sadie. ‘And actually, Doris 
isn’t awfully stout. Her figure isn’t at all bad, you know.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” says I, “except the general 
proposition. But I’d like to see her have-a fair chance. Can’t 
you coach her a little, and get ‘em together more?” 

That appeals to Sadie. She says she will. And she does. 
Percy is given a room on the third floor and told to stick around 
for a week or ten days, while Doris is asked to come over as 
often as she can slip away. She’s an ingenious slipper, I'll say, 
for she shows up for luncheon, for afternoon tea and once for 
dinner; having bought a little roadster for her own use and faked 
up a lot of phoney excursions. So if there was anything in being 
let in on the ground floor, Doris should have had it all her own 
way. But the reports I get from Sadie ain’t encouragin’. 
Percy still gives the Snell heiress the cold eye.” 

“What seems to be wrong with the picture?” I asks. 

Sadie just hunches her shoulders. “I’m sure I can’t tell,” 
says she. ‘Only Doris is rather shy.”’ 

“Huh!” says I. “I expect, then, I'll have to take a hand in 
this myself.” 

Sadie seems to think I sprung something humorous. “You, 
Shorty!” says she. “Ha, ha!” 

“T’m a joke, am I?” I demands. 

“Oh, no!” says Sadie, still chucklin’. ‘Not at all. But don’t 
you want to be fixed up in a Cupid costume, with wings and a 
little bow and some arrows? You’d look cute, hiding behind 
the shrubbery.” 

And I don’t deny that got me ruddy in the ears. “Maybe I 
wouldn’t be a total washout, at that,” says I. “You don’t 
seem to be gettin’ anywhere, old dear. Why give me the haw- 
haw before I’ve even started? Anyway, I’d like to see ’em 
when they’re alone together, if it can be managed.” 

“T really believe you do mean it, Shorty,” says she. ‘Well, 
there’s no harm in your trying. I'll arrange for a private view.” 

So that afternoon she calls me in. ‘They’re in the living 
room,” says she. “Percy is practising. Slip around to the sun 
porch and you can watch.” 

And for half an hour I sat in there and piped ’em off. It 
wasn’t an excitin’ spectacle. While Percy is at the piano, 
exercisin’ his voice on that /a-/a-la stuff, Doris just has her eyes 
glued to him admirin’. But when he stops and turns to explain 
how good he is at this soit of thing, Doris droops her long eye- 
lashes and goes as dumb and lifeless as a cold boiled potato. 
She don’t play up at all. No 
wonder Percy acts bored and 
goes yawny. 

He’s an insignificant 
lookin’ little peep, with 
patent-leather hair, a narrow 
gauge mouth with a peevish 
droop to it and a complexion 
like a cheese pie. Course, 
those full black eyes of his 
are kind of romantic lookin’, 
I expect. But he has such a 
smug, self-satisfied air that I 
just naturally want to kick 
we meet. 

vidently, though, he looks 
to Doris.: But she 
seems to have no faculty for 
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“Come right over in the corner, you wonderful man, and tell your Doris all about everything.” 


gettin’ her emotions across. She’s as stiff and wooden as a 
figure in a show window. Her case looks hopeless. 

And then I remember that little debate I had with Mrs. Snell 
and how I countered her threat to have me run out of town with 
one to Gridley that I’d help their Doris get Percy Pillgast. I 
saw I’d have to get busy if I was goin’ to make good on my bluff. 

“Well?” says Sadie as I joins her after the inspection. 

“She’s a dead one, that Doris of yours,” saysI. ‘‘Acts ossified 
from the beads up. She may be in love, but it has the same 


effect on her as an anesthetic. And Percy—say, he’s so much 
wrapped up in himself all he needs is a couple of vellow stamps 
and a label to go by parcel-post.” 

“But of course you have something planned to change all that 
—eh, Shorty?” asks Sadie. 

“No,” says I. “I gotta do some thinkin’.” 

“Do you really think you should, so soon after luncheon?” 
says she, registerin’ sarcasm. 

I just gives her a mean look.and (Continued on page 118) 
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At first Mayhew 
foregathered in 
the evenings with 
the painters and 
writers, who met 
in the little tavern 
near the piazza— 


By W. Somerset eMaugham 


eA Novel in 2 Pages 


HE lives of most men are determined by their environ- 

ment. They accept the circumstances amid which 

fate has thrown them not only with resignation but 

even with good will. They are like street cars run- 
ning contentedly on their rails and they despise the sprightly 
flivver that dashes in and out of the traffic and speeds so jauntily 
across the open country. 

I respect them; they are good citizens, good husbands and good 
fathers, and of course somebody has to pay the taxes; but I do 
not find them exciting. I am fascinated by,the men, few enough 
in all conscience, who take life in their hands and seem to mold 
it to their own liking. It may be that we have no such thing as 
free will, but at all events we have the illusion of it. At a cross- 
road it does seem to us that we might go either to the right or to 
the left, and the choice once made, it is difficult to see that the 
whole course of the world’s history obliged us to take the turn- 
ing we did. 

I never met a more interesting man than Mayhew. He was a 
lawyer in Detroit. He was an able and a successful one. By 
the time he was thirty-five he had a large and lucrative practise, 
he had amassed a competence and he stood on the threshold of a 
distinguished career. 

He had an acute brain, an attractive personality and upright- 
ness. There was no reason why he should not become, financially 
or politically, a power in the land. 

One evening he was sitting in his club with a group of friends 
and they were perhaps a little the worse—or the better—for 
liquor. One of them had recently come from Italy and he told 
them of a house he had seen at Capri, a house on the hill over- 
looking the Bay of Naples, with a large and shady garden. He 
described to them the beauty of the most beautiful island in the 
Mediterrancan. 


“Tt sounds fine,” said Mayhew. “Is that house for sale?” 

“Everything is for sale in Italy,” was the reply. 

“Let’s send ’em a cable and make an offer for it.” 

“What in Heaven’s name would you do with a house in Capri?” 
asked one of the others. 

“Live in it,” said Mayhew. 

He sent for a cable form, wrote it out and dispatched it. Ina 
few hours the reply came back. The offer was accepted. 

Mayhew was no hypocrite and he made no secret of the fact 
that he would never have done so wild a thing if he had been 
sober; but when he was, he did not regret it. He was neither an 
impulsive nor an emotional man, but a very honest and sincere 
one. He would never have continued in a course from bravado 
which he had come to the conclusion was unwise. He made up 
his mind to do exactly as he had said. He did not care for wealth 
and he had enough money to live on in Italy. He thought he 
could do more with life than spend it on composing the trivial 
quarrels of unimportant people. 

He had no definite plan. He merely wanted to get away from 
a life which had given him all it had to offer. I suppose his friends 
thought him crazy; some must have done all they could to dis- 
suade him. He arranged his affairs, packed up his furniture and 
started. 

Capri is a gaunt rock of austere outline, bathed in a deep blue 


‘sea, but its vineyards, green and smiling, give it a soft and 


easy grace. It is friendly, remote and debonair. I find it 
strange that Mayhew should have settled on this lonely island, 
for I never knew a man more insensible to beauty. I do not 
know what he sought there—happiness, freedom or merely 
leisure; I know what he found. 

In this place which appeals so extravagantly to the senses, 
he lived a life entirely of the spirit. For the island is rich with 
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—on the most 
beautiful island 
in the Mediter- 
ranean, bathed in 
a deep blue sea; 
friendly remote 


and debonair 


historic associations and over it broods always the enigmatic 
memory of Tiberius the Emperor. 

From his windows that overlooked the Bay of Naples, with the 
noble shape of Vesuvius changing in color with the changing light, 
Mayhew saw a hundred places which recalled the Romans and 
the Greeks. 

The past began to haunt him. All that he saw for the first 
time, for he had never been abroad before, excited his fancy; 
and in his soul stirred the creative imagination. He was a man 
of energy. Presently he made up his mind to write a history. 
For some time he looked about for a subject, but at last he 
decided on the second century of the Roman Empire. It was 
little known and it seemed to him to offer problems analogous 
with those of our own day. 

He began to collect books and soon he had an immense library. 
His legal training had taught him to read quickly. He settled 
down to work. 

At first he had been accustomed to foregather in the evenings 
with the painters, writers, and such like who met in the little 
tavern near the piazza, but presently he withdrew himself, for 
his absorption in his studies became more pressing. 

At first he had been accustomed to bathe in that bland sea 
and to take long walks among the pleasant vineyards, but little 
by little he grudged the time. He only walked then for exercise. 
= worked harder than he had ever worked as a lawyer in 

etroit. 

He would start at noon and work all through the night, till the 
whistle of the little steamer that goes every morning from Capri 
to Naples told him that it was five o’clock and time to go to bed. 
His subject opened out before him, vaster and more significant, 
and he imagined a work which would put him forever beside the 
great historians of the past. 


As the years went by he was to be found seldom in the ways 
of men. He could be tempted to come out of his house only by 
a game of chess or the chance of an argument. He loved to set 
his brains against another’s. He was widely read now, not only 
in history, but in philosophy and science; and he was a skilful 
controversialist, quick, logical and incisive; but he was humorous 
and kindly, and he made defeat easy to bear. He never exulted 
in victory. 

When first he came to the island he was a big, brawny fellow, 
with thick black hair and a black beard, of a powerful physique, 
but gradually his skin became pale and waxy; he grew thin and 
frail. It was an odd contradiction in the most logical of men 
that though a violent materialist, he despised the body. He 
looked upon it as a vile instrument which he could force to do the 
spirit’s bidding. Neither illness nor lassitude prevented him from 
going on with his work. 

For fourteen years he toiled unremittingly. He made 
thousands and thousands of notes. He sorted and classified 
them. He had his subject at his fingers’ ends and at last was 
ready to begin. He sat down to write. He died. 

The body which he, the materialist, had treated so con- 
tumeliously took its revenge on him. 

That vast accumulation of knowledge is lost forever. Vain 
was the ambition, surely not an ignoble one, to set his name 
beside those of Gibbon and Mommsen. 

His memory is treasured in the hearts of a few friends; fewer, 
alas, as the years pass on. And to the world he is unknown in 
death as he was in life. 

And yet to me his life is a success. The pattern is good and 
complete. 

He did what he wanted and he died when his goal was 


in sight and never knew the bitterness of an end achieved. 
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“You know that Armstrong was mu,_ 
dered?” Reverly asked Lesoeur. 


The Story So Far: 


HEN Ruth Balfour, as a result of her father’s financial 
W eveses, agreed to marry the rich and elderly James 

Armstrong, she knew on the moment that she could not; 
she was too much in love with young Benton Reverly. But she 
was saved from telling Armstrong this because on the very night 
of her engagement he was killed by a fall from Dyce’s Cliff. The 
coroner’s jury brought ii a verdict of accident. Subsequently it 
was found that Armstrong’s will, dated two years before, left 
Ruth his estate and ma:le her his executrix. A year after the 
accident Ruth became Mrs. Benton Reverly. She told Bent of 
the Armstrong situation, but he made light of it. 

Bent had just gone away on his first business trip after the 
marriage when Ruth received a visit from a strange bird-like 
little man named Frank Lacy who hinted that Armstrong had 
been murdered and who offered Ruth $10,000 for a certain letter 
ke said had been written by himself to Armstrong. Ruth knew 
that no such letter was in Armstrong’s effects, but Lacy did not 
believe her. That evening Ruth’s young cousin, Dick Balfour, 
told her of seeing the same man, Frank Lacy, scaling the dan- 
gerous face of Dyce’s Cliff. Next day Ruth herself visits the 
cliff. Lacy is there, informs her he is looking for evidence of 
murder, and again offers to buy the letter. 

Dick calls that afternoon, bringing his friend Patrick H. Doyle, 
a pompous and preposterously dressed but very shrewd person 
whom he introduces as the greatest detective in the world. 


Illustrations by 
C. D. Williams 


Doyle says that the famous’ 
Bryan detective agency is in- 
vestigating the Armstrong case, 
and that he is unofficially helping 
the Bryan man, Sanderson. Also, 
he bluntly tells her that three 
men are suspected of murdering 
Armstrong, one of whom is her 
husband. 

But he adds that he, Doyle, 
knows Bent is innocent. 

Ruth had picked up on Dyce’s 
Head a broken piece of cuff link. 
Alone in her room, she now finds 
the missing half in her husband’s 
jewel box. 

She is horrified. Was it broken 
ina struggle with Jim Armstrong 
in which Bent was engaged? No; 
she can not believe him a mur- 
derer. 

Events follow rapidly. First, 
Ruth discovers among Arm- 
strong’s effects a check to one 


_ Frangois Lesceur for $10,000, and she wonders if this might not 


be Frank Lacy. It happens that Lesceur is the step-uncle of 
her own maid, Agnes, who has that afternoon gone home to her 
aunt because Lesceur has disappeared. Ruth determines to visit 
Mrs. Lesceur, in the neighboring city. 

The latter, a strait-laced New England type, is almost hyster- 
ical over her husband’s disappearance. She confesses that 
“Francis” is a shady character, and finally shows Ruth a note 
he has just received threatening him with what happened to 
Armstrong. She gives the note to Ruth. 

That night Ruth reads the note over the phone to Doyle, who 
instructs her to hide it under the rug. Against her judgment, she 
does. Shortly afterward a neighbor, Mrs. Sadie Overholt, calls 
and begs to stay over night; her husband is away and she is 
neryous. Ruth is later awakened from sleep by a scream, and 
finds Mrs. Overholt downstairs. She declares that she herself was 
waked up by a burglar. Ruth at once lifts the rug and finds the 
Lesceur letter gone. 

Next day Doyle explains that the hiding of the letter was a 
trick of his to trap Sam Overholt, whom he thinks may be one 
Mark Harrington, a suspect in the murder. He, Doyle, had him- 
self secretly abstracted the original letter from under the rug, so 
that the one Mrs. Overholt stole was only a copy. 

Bent comes home that afternoon and Ruth rather hysterically 
relates all that has happened, including the incident of the cuff 
link, which she had not confessed to Doyle. Bent indignantly 
denies any knowledge of a broken cuff link. Ruth walks over to 
his jewel box. The link has disappeared. 

Was there incredulity in Bent’s eyes, or did brazen defiance 
lurk in them? These and a score of other questions tortured her 
mind as she looked at him. 
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UT INCREDULITY or 
brazen defiance, which- 
ever it was that gleamed 
in his eyes, it slowly gave 

way to sternness. 

“IT don’t like your manner, 
Ruth,” he said. And though his 
voice was quiet, it seemed almost 
to deafen her. For between these 
two had been nothing save love, 
and all that consideration, those 
courtesies, that love connotes. 

She saw him in anger. It was a controlled wrath, a wrath 
barely nascent, but it might step into full maturity in a moment. 
It was a just wrath. That quéer imagination of hers, which 
took her thoughts away from the present into the past or 
future, and which, bringing an odd light to her eyes, gave her 
that air of fragility which was the essence of her beauty, was 
active now. 

Bent suddenly became a priest of an ancient faith who had 
begun to doubt and who was struggling with his unfaith now. 
His idol had unexpectedly become clayey; his gods were not 
divine but mortal. What would the priest do? Destroy the 
idol and renounce his faith? By an actual effort of will she 
forced her fanciful mind to come back to the moment. 

She looked at her husband with eyes from which the mist 
had cleared. His blue eyes, glinting now; his big kindly mouth 
grown grim; the firm chin that seemed aggressive to her fears; 
the big nose; the broad, intelligent forehead; the wide shoulders 
topping the athlete’s figure. All this belonged to her, was part 
of her, had become the very essence of her. And she had aroused 
this other self of hers to an emotion that might justly turn to 
contempt or hatred. 

She had always told herself that she was proud. She had 
never visualized herself pleading for forgiveness, turning tear- 
wet eyes in supplication to another. Yet now she held out 
her hands to Bent. 

“Don’t talk to me that way, please. You hurt me, Bent.” 

He stared at her. “Don’t you imagine that it hurts me to 
come home and find my wife filled with silly suspicions? Do 
you think I like it to have my wife tell me that I’m a liar?” 

“T didn’t,” she cried. She was shocked at his speech. 

_ He shrugged his big shoulders. ‘Not in so many words, but 

it’s a fair inference from what you said,” he retorted. 

“Then I didn’t mean it,’”’ she declared. 

“Exactly what did you mean?” he asked. 

_ She was helpless before the question. A deeper misery crept 

into her eyes. She bad been so sure that when Bent came home 

he would banish all fears from her mind, that the discovery of 
newer fears was insupportable. ; 

The broken cuff link, in the hours following its finding on 
Dyce’s Head, had been the axis around which her terrors had 
revolved. When she wavered from fear of Patrick H. Doyle to 
faith in that amazing gentleman, thought of the broken cuff link 
would send her spinning dizzily back to dread. 
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“I know the gang that done the 
murder. That's why I'm scared.” 


It had been the evidence that could not be glossed over. 

Yet the matter was susceptible of so many simple exposi- 
tions. Reverly had only to state that he had lost the link, the 
broken part of it, at any time in the remote past. Now that 
he did not offer this explanation, it occurred to Ruth. 

And then she was conscious of a wrath toward Reverly. Why 
hadn’t he offered such an explanation as this? He was quick- 
witted. It was his duty to drive suspicion from her mind. It 
was not fair of him to permit thoughts to remain with her when 
he could dispel them with a word! 

But suppose that word must bea lie. And it must be. Even 
the most quick-witted person, when confronted with evidence of 
guilt and forced to lie instantly, is likely to choose the clumsier 
of two obvious falsehoods. The liar must speak quickly, with 
an effort at naturalness, if he would be believed. He fears that 
hesitation will convict him of untruth. 

Bent, then, had told the first lie that came to him. In order 
to relieve her fears, he must lie. Therefore he did so clumsily. 
But before he lied he had taken a certain action. He had 
removed the damning cuff links from the button box. The 
links had not been damning until that removal. Now they 
seemed to form steps that mounted to a gallows, or to an electric 
chair. Only the most desperate alarm could have made Reverly 
take such a foolish action, an action which he must know would 
convict him in her eyes. 

Convict him! But of what? Of murder? 

The tears that flooded her eyes seemed to make her vision 
clearer, as though every drop were a microscope which magni- 
fied the object at which she looked, enlarging it until she saw 
flaws invisible to the unaided eye. With this new vision she 
saw her husband. 


For the first time in their years of 
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“I don't recognize your right to put such a question to me, Mr. Sanderson,” said Ruth. 


acquaintance she noticed a tiny mole on his chin, was aware 
that one eyebrow was crooked and a little higher than the 
other, that a tiny line ran from one corner of his mouth down 
toward his jaw. 

But these tears did more than magnify the physical aspect of 
him. She seemed to read his very soul, and in it she could find 
no falsity. The body had flaws, countless flaws, which in this 
moment of revelation rendered it more attractive, lent it hitherto 
undiscovered charms. But his soul was clean and decent, 
honest to its uttermost fiber. 

He had not lied to her; he could not lie to her! Sound common 
sense told her that he had been guilty of an untruth, and that 
untruth conjured up other sins; but sound common sense was 
the liar, not her husband. 

“Bent, once again, forgive me. 


I didn’t mean anything; 
I’ve been worried, frightened—Bent, I love you.” 
Had her life depended on it she would have been unable to 


repeat to anyone the rest of her speech, or Bent’s reply. For 
she was gathered into his arms again, and for the next half- 
hour only incoherencies were uttered by them. 

Mary, the laundress, substituting for Agnes while the latter 
stayed with her aunt, Mrs. Lesceur, interrupted the blissful 
moments. Dick Balfour and Doyle were downstairs. 

For a moment depression, bringing with it a physical sensa- 
tion that was almost nausea, returned to Ruth. But she had 
made up her mind to believe in her husband, and belief banished 
fear. A little later, her eyes bright and her cheeks powdered, 
she descended with him to the living room. 


Doyle eyed her keenly as she entered. But she was looking 
at her husband, wondering what would be the effect upon 
Reverly at sight of Doyle. She saw mirth leap to Reverly’s 
eyes. This morning the detective’s double-breasted jacket, of 
the amazingly light blue shade, had been buttoned. This evening 
it was opened, and the world was afforded the opportunity to 
feast its eyes upon a black and white checked waistcoat that 
screamed aloud. He still wore the brown shoes and the white 
spats and the great diamond ring. And the pearl-gray derby 
was sitting self-consciously upon a chair. But Reverly con- 
trolled his desire to laugh. He acknowledged the introduction 
with grave cordiality. 

Dick Balfour frowned at him. ‘Why don’t you say some- 
thing bright?” he demanded. “Anybody can say, ‘How do you 
do.’ But if you met the President, you’d be there with a 
kick to your speech. You’d want to impress him. And I’ve 
been telling Pat what a guy you are. Prove it!” 

Reverly smiled good-humoredly at his cousin-in-law. But to 
his amazement Doyle bristled and frowned at his worshiper. 

“You talk like an idiot, Dick,” said the detective. ‘Of course 
a man would have something bright on tap to say to a President. 
A President isn’t necessarily a man at all out of the ordinary. 
Another ordinary person can impress him. But a man of 
common sense knows better than to try to impress Patrick H. 
Doyle.” With hardly a change of tone or a pause he continued, 
addressing himself to Reverly: ‘Well, did she believe you? 
he demanded. 

Reverly flushed. “What do you mean?” he asked. 
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“You don't have to answer me any more than you have to admit that this is your property.” 


Doyle sighed elaborately. ‘You know what I mean, Mr. 
Reverly. And I took you, at first sight, to be a man of common 
sense, who’d know better than to fence with me. But if I must 
talk like a primer, I will. When your wife told you the thing 
that she didn’t tell me, did she believe your explanation?” 

The sound that issued from Ruth Reverly’s throat could not 
be called a word. It was a gasp, a primitive sound such as 
might have been made by some prehistoric ancestress of hers 
when she was confronted by deadly and unexpected peril. 

Doyle beamed upon her. Her gasp was a tribute to him, and 
Doyle fed upon food to his vanity. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Reverly. You didn’t think for a minute 
that you had deceived Patrick H. Doyle?” 

Reverly’s hands clenched. “I don’t like the word ‘deceived,’ 
Mr. Doyle.” 

“T don’t like the act,’”’ retorted Doyle. 

_ “I don’t know what you're talking about,” said Ruth, regain- 
ing a measure of her self-control. 

Patrick H. Doyle endeavored to smooth his lank black hair. 
He glanced at one of the French windows, but it did not mirror 
him. He turned the green depths of his sunken eyes upon Ruth. 

“This morning, Mrs. Reverly, we were discussing Mrs. 
Overholt, and you expressed surprise that she would endeavor 
to shield her husband. I asked you to what lengths you would 
go to protect yours. You turned white, Mrs. Reverly, and 
you did not answer. You tried immediately to change the 
subject. I am no ordinary policeman, Mrs. Reverly. I am 
Patrick H. Doyle. You are no ordinary woman, to take alarm 


at nothing. What you do you have a reason for doing. It 
was obvious that you were keeping something from me.” 

He polished the diamond upon his hand with a yellow silk 
handkerchief embroidered with red daisies. He seemed to wait 
for someone to challenge his logic. As no one did, he continued: 

“It is equally obvious that you have been weeping in the last 
half-hour. There are many kinds of tears, of joy as well as 
sorrow. I do not profess to be able always to tell the cause of a 
woman’s tears. Practically always, but not every single time. 
There are many reasons why you should weep at your husband’s 
return. But among them is just the mere possibility that you 
wept because your husband’s explanation of the thing, or fact, 
or incident, which you kept from me, was unconvincing.” 

Reverly stared at him. The grotesque little man, with the 
sunken eyes that seemed so dull until one caught the gleams 
of life that flickered in their green depths, grinned com- 
placently. 

“Mr. Doyle, you are a very remarkable man.” 

“T know it,” said Doyle. “And perhaps you will be willing 
to be more frank than your wife.” 

“T am,” said Reverly. 

And now, as her husband bade her tell Doyle of the broken 
cuff link, Ruth hated herself for the doubts that she had held 
of Bent. For this was proof conclusive of his innocence, the 
fact that he dared relate to the detective her discovery of the 
broken link and his own denial of ever having possessed such a 
thing. “And. where it’s gone to I can’t imagine,” finished 
Reverly. “Ruth saw it, placed the bit she’d found in the grass 
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in my button box, where she found the other half of it. I don’t 
understand it.” 

“It’s unimportant,” said Doyle. 

Ruth, looking at him, wondered if he meant it. She knew 
that her husband was innocent, but was Doyle treating the 
matter lightly because he was not so convinced of Reverly’s 
lack of guilty connection with the murder of Jim Armstrong? 
She didn’t know why she held this thought. She only knew that 
every time she had faith in the friendly attitude of Doyle, doubt 
later destroyed it. Exactly as when she had doubt in his ability, 
faith later destroyed the doubt. But innocence is safe against 
all machinations, and her husband was innocent. That knowl- 
edge today had brought her, and she thanked God that it had 
not come from evidence, as such is ordinarily conceived, but from 
the surer knowledge of the heart. 


CHAPTER XI 


OYLE would not stay for dinner. Its announcement came 
just after the detective had said that the disappearance of 
the broken cuff link was unimportant. It seemed to Ruth 
that the hollow-cheeked little man welcomed the opportunity 
to depart. Herself infected, since Lacy’s call upon her, by the 
detective fever, she knew that, were she Doyle, she would not 
be content to leave at a time like this. The cuff link seemed 
to her to have assumed tremendous importance, not because 
she had found it where she had, but because it had now disap- 
peared. 

Yet Doyle said the matter was unimportant. Beyond asking 
Ruth what she had learned from Mrs. Lesceur, he put no 
questions. Stating that he had an appointment in Southfield, 
he made an abrupt departure. 

“A queer genius,” commented Reverly. 

“But a genius, nevertheless,” said Dick. ‘Don’t ever forget 
that. He’ll find the murderer of Armstrong.” 

“Tf there is such a person,” suggested Reverly dryly. 

“But all the facts——” began Dick. 

Reverly raised his hand. ‘Not tonight, Dick,” he said 
firmly. “Ruth has been through enough. There’s plenty of 
time for discussion ahead of us. I’m not going to have her 
excited any more.” 

The effervescent Dick stifled his curiosity. He admired his 
cousin’s husband tremendously, and, swiftly sympathetic, he 
understood his present attitude. He stayed to dinner when 
urged, but took his leave shortly afterward. 

Alone with Bent, Ruth looked forward to a resumption of 
discussion of the mystery. But Reverly shook his head as 
though he could read her thoughts. 

“You're all tired out, dear,” he told her. ‘Not another word 
about this until tomorrow.” 

Had anyone else endeavored to silence Ruth at such a time, 
on such an occasion, she would have become hysterically garru- 
lous. But Reverly was the harbor in which her ship cast 
anchor. He meant peace to her. And so she obeyed his nod. 

She spoke of the hundred and one little domestic details that 
were of passing interest. He told her of his trip, and said that 
an accidental meeting on the train to Washington had enabled 
him to settle the business matter, which had taken him south, 
en route. 

“Sullivan, of Montez and Sullivan, had the next chair to me 
on the train. I was on my way to see Montez. But Sullivan 
and I fixed it all up, and I arrived in Washington in time to 
catch a sleeper back. So I hustled through some business in 
New York this morning and caught a train for home. And”— 
he yawned frankly—‘‘I’m dog tired.” 

“Then you shall go right to bed,” she told him. 

Into her voice came a maternal note. Reverly grinned de- 
lightedly at her. She was so essentially girlish in appearance 
that maturity seemed a pretense on her part. Not that he 
underestimated her mentality, but the contrast between her slim 
youth and her developed mind always tickled him. 

“You’re tired yourself,” he declared. ‘And tomorrow I 
intend to give you a stroke a hole, and beat you; so you’d better 
get rested up.” 

She laughed at him, and arm in arm they started upstairs. 
Halfway up to the first landing, they stopped. Someone was 
ringing the doorbell. Mary was helping the cook with the 
dinner dishes so Ruth started down the stairs. Her husband 
passed her and was at the door by the time she reached the near 
entrance to the living room. She saw him open the door and 
then seem to be pushed aside, so violently and hastily did the 
caller enter. 


Nor did the man’s hasty violence cease with his entrance. 
He shut the door instantly, before Reverly could utter more 
than a surprised exclamation. He turned the key in the lock, 
walked to a window and drew the shade. He stood at one side 
as he did so, screening himself from possible observation by 
anyone outside. Then, and only then, did he speak. 

“Mr. Doyle here?” he asked. His voice was harsh, with a 
tremor that might be excitement or might be fear. Ruth stared 
at him in amazement. Olive-skinned, with hair that was 
blacker than that of Doyle, with black eyes, and cheek bones 
and nose that hinted of Indian ancestry, the man had an air of 
hardness, of reckless desperation, that somehow vaguely reminded 
her of Lacy. His clothing had a touch of the professional 
gambler’s gaudiness, and his hands, she noticed, were slim and 
well kept. 

He looked at her. ‘‘You’re Mrs. Reverly?” ‘ 

Bent answered. ‘Yes, and I’m Mr. Reverly.” 

The man sighed with relief. ‘I wasn’t sure but what I’d make 
a mistake, and a mistake wouldn’t be healthy for me just now. 
Agnes told me the lay of the land, but still——” 

“You're her uncle!” cried Ruth. 

“Francois Lesceur, yes’m, that’s me. And I want to sce 
Doyle. That’s the name of the detective you mentioned to my 
wife, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, but he’s not here,” replied Ruth. 

The man’s eyes looked hunted. “Will he be here again 
tonight?” he asked. 

“I doubt it,” said Reverly. 

“Where is he?” asked Lesceur. 

Reverly looked at Ruth. 

“Do you know where he is stopping?” 

“He may be with Dick,” she suggested. 

“Got a telephone? But of course you have. 
there,”’ said Lesceur. 

He seemed to Ruth to be afflicted by the same panicky fear 


See if he’s 


“that had been so evident in Lacy’s manner that morning— 


could it be only two mornings ago?—when he had first intro- 
duced her into the maze of intrigue at whose center lay 
murder. 

Reverly went to the telephone. 


While he was getting Dick 
on the phone Lesceur half. crouched against ‘a wall. Reverly 


hung up. ‘You heard my questions,” he said. “Dick says that 
he believes Doyle is stopping at the Southfield Hotel. - But he 
doesn’t know. He hasn’t seen him since they were both here 
before dinner.” 

Lesceur’s olive face whitened. “You ain’t got an idea, then, 
where I can locate him?” 

“Balfour suggested, as I’ve just told you, the Southfield 
Hotel,” replied. Reverly. 

“And a lot can happen to me on the way to Southfield,” 
exclaimed Lesceur. “I had a talk with my wife—not that I 
told her anything; I ain’t the kind of dumbbell that spills stuff 
to his wife—but I decided that the best play for me is to come 
clean. I ain’t done nothing, but I know people thzt have, and 
it’s up to me to find this man Doyle.” 

“Tf you’re afraid to go to Southfield alone, I’ll go with you,” 
suggested Reverly. 

Lesceur shook his head. “It’s easier to spot two people than 
one,” he declared. “I'll be safer by myself.” 

“Why couldn’t he spend the night here, Bent?” suggested 
Ruth. 

“Of course he can,” agreed her husband. He turned to the 
French-Canadian. “Mr. Doyle will unquestionably be here 
tomorrow sometime.” 

The visitor shook his head again. “If I want to be safe, I 
got to keep moving. Maybe you don’t understand—there’s a 
few people that I can send to the chair.” 

“Who are they?” asked Ruth eagerly. 

“Names don’t mean nothin’,” answered Lesceur. ‘Especially 
phoney names. One of them calls himself Mark Harrington. 
Another is known as Luther Sterling. But those aren’t their 
real names, nor would the other names I can give you mean 
anything. They might not mean anything to Doyle, but that’s 
his business.” 

“You know that Armstrong was murdered?” asked Reverly. 

“Sure I do; and I know the gang that done the murder. 
That’s why I’m scared; that’s why I want to see Doyle,” 
asserted Lesoeur. 

“But we might see him before you do,” said Reverly. “It 
might help if we were able to tell him in advance the facts you 
know of.’ 

Over Lesceur’s face spread a look of cunning. 
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“Want to see him? Think you know him?™ said Sanderson. “If he is Francois Lesceur—" replied Reverly. 


“T ain’t telling anybody except Doyle what I know. For all 
I know you might be Mark Harrington.” 

Ruth colored. 

“That’s absurd, Mr. Lesceur.”’ 

“And it’s kinda absurd finding out, a year after he’s quietly 
buried, that Jim Armstrong was murdered, ain’t it? I want to tell 
you, Mrs. Reverly, that when there’s hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of crooked money involved, nothing ain’t absurd. Of 
course,” and his voice became apologetic and his manner cringing, 
“T don’t mean to insinuate anything. I’m just saying that I’ve 
kept my mouth shut for twelve months, and when I open it I’m 
going to be dead sure it’s to the right party and no one else. I’m 
risking my life in talking at all, and when a man risks his life he 
has a right to take every precaution he can think of. Is that fair, 
or ain’t it?’ 


It didn’t matter whether or not the man’s logic was sound. It 
was obvious that his fears were so great that he would say no more 
than he had already said. In fact he seemed to repent having 
been as verbose as this. For he sidled toward the door, as though 
he had taken a new alarm. 

“T’ll try to get in touch with’ Doyle tonight,” he said. “You 
tell him, if he hasn’t heard from me when you see him, to go to the 
Southfield Hotel and stay there until he hears from me. Tell him 
that nothing else is as important as what I have to say. And tell 
him not to go looking for me. Tell him to let me pick the spot 
where we meet. Tell him that he ain’t got nothing to lose in this 
matter but his reputation, but that I stand to lose my life.” 

As he spoke, his fingers fumbled with the key. As he finished, 
the door opened and he slipped swiftly through it. Reverly and 
his wife stared at each other. The husband made a move as 
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though to follow their late visitor. Ruth seized his arm. 
“You can’t make him talk any more than he has, Bent,” she 
said. She clung to him. 

Reverly’s face, that had been grave, suddenly relaxed in a 
smile intended to reassure her. 

“Men of his type are apt to exaggerate, Ruth,” he told her. 
“Unquestionably he has important information to give to Doyle, 
but I don’t accept what he says at its face value. He’s the type 
that enjoys creating a sensation, drawing the spotlight to itself.” 
He yawned again, this time almost gustily. ‘‘Let’s resume our 
interrupted journey to bed.” 

“But there is danger if he intends betraying his associates,” 
declared Ruth. 

“Perhaps,” said Reverly. “And anyway, I couldn’t find him 
now if I went after him. Let’s go to 
bed. And no more talk about this 
affair! You'll have nightmares and 
nervous prostration.”’ 

And he spoke of other matters as they 
went to bed. But they were hardly in 
bed when he began to complain of a 
raging headache. Nothing would do 
but that he must dress and go to the 
drug store. 

“Can’t Mike go?” objected Ruth. 

Reverly shook his head. “I told him 
that he could have the evening off.” 

“T don’t want you to go,” said Ruth. 

“Then of course I won't,” said 
Reverly. 

And immediately she was sorry that 
she had put her fears before his suf- 
fering. 

“Oh, but you must!” she declared. 
“T’m not a bit afraid.” 

He laughed at her. 

“With Mary and Clara in the house 
to make a noise that should frighten 
anyone away, I don’t see why you 
should be. But never mind.” 

“T do mind; you can take one of the 
cars and not be out of the house five 
minutes.” 

“Exactly what I was figuring,” he 
said. 

He leaped from bed, hastily donned 
his clothes, kissed her, and she heard 
him, a moment later, slamming the 
front door behind him. 

A minute later she heard the sound of 
an automobile engine. She heard the 
88 4 of the wheels as it turned from their driveway into the main 
road. 

Then there were no sounds save the distant tumbling of the 
waves at the base of Dyce’s Head, and the noises of the insects. 

How long he was taking . .. Mentally exhausted, 
and mental strain inducing intense physical weari- 
ness, not even her recent fears at Bent’s leaving the house 
kept her awake. 

She did not awake until the next morning. Her first recol- 
lection was of Bent’s errand to the drug store. 

He had not returned before she went to sleep. 

She put out a hand and touched his chest. She sighed with 
relief. She smiled happily. She turned over, and ker lips upon 
his awakened him. 

“You were sound asleep when I came in, and I had the deuce’s 
own time not waking you,” he said. 

“Headache gone?” she asked. 

“Got an aspirin tablet, took it, and the pain was gone before I 
reached home. I feel like a fighting cock. You'll need that 
stroke a hole.” 

They were still debating their relative merits as golfers, pains- 
takingly avoiding any reference to the mystery of Armstrong’s 
death, when they finished breakfast. But if Bent’s intention had 
been to ignore all morning the matter that was so tremendously 
important to them both, that intention was not adhered to. 
For, as they left the breakfast table, Dick Balfour burst into 
the house. 

“Heard the news?” he cried. 

He answered his own question. 

“A murder not a hundred yards from your front door last night. 
A man named Lesceur, according to letters that John Gerlach 
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found on him. The man, Ruth, whose wife you talked to. 
Stabbed in the back.” 


CHAPTER XII 


UTH’S first feeling was not of horror, but of relief. Her 

hesitation at letting Bent go out last night had not been the 

silly fear of a bride. Murder had been stalking in the darkness. 

True, Bent, thinking her objection due to fear for herself, had 

talked her out of that fear; so successfully that she had gone to 

sleep before her husband returned. Indeed, she had completely 
forgotten her nervous apprehension at his departure. 

But now, with Balfour’s shocking news sounding in her ears, 
she was conscious of relief that the night had passed and her 
husband, safe and sound, was with her. 
It was a queer sort of feeling, this 
rejoicing that her husband had escaped 
a danger which she had no reason to 
believe had ever threatened him. A 
shrewd psychologist would have told her 
that the feeling was due to other fears 
she entertained, that she believed she 
had banished by her faith. But there 
was no psychologist present to analyze 
her, and had there been one she would 
have indignantly denied his assertion. 

And horror so quickly superseded 
relief that she was hardly conscious of 
the existence, in her mind or heart, of 
the latter. 

Lesceur had not impressed himself 
favorably upon her last night. And the 
estimates he had previously formed of his 
character, gathered from the talk of Ag- 
nes and Mrs. Lesceur, had not been high. 

But he was a human being. Further, 
whatever his past might have been, he 
had unquestionably intended to aid the 
forces of law and order. The fact was 
that murder had sealed the lips of 
Lesoeur because he threatened to be a 
witness for the state. The man had 
justified his existence, and that justi- 
fication had been his death warrant. 

Moreover, the murder of Lesceur per- 
mitted the clouds to hang over the 
Reverly household on a day when Ruth 
had confidently expected that they 
would be blown away. All rumors 
would have been squelched by the 
testimony of Lesceur. 

These were selfish thoughts; she was a normal person, and 
normality finds its difficult to look upon events with complete 
impersonality. Nevertheless, she did feel a wave of sorrow creep 
over her as she thought of Lesceur’s widow, that prim, repressed 
New England woman in whose spirit dwelt so many contradictions. 

And Lesceur himself, though not an admiratle person, had keen 
a living, breathing human being when he left her house. What had 
teen his thoughts when the assassin crept up behind him, when 
ke heard the treacherous footsteps, knew what the hot breath 
upon his cheek portended, felt the icy blade piercing his body? 

It was unreal; incredible. She came out of the almost trance-like 
state in which Balfour’s news had put her, to hear her husband 
saying that he must go down to the Selectmen’s office. 

“Why?” she protested. She did not know exactly why his 
statement alarmed her. 

ae looked at her soothingly, as he might have looked at a 
child. 

‘The man was here shortly before his death,” he said. ‘“Natur- 
ally, what he told us will be of interest to John Gerlach.” 

Her alarm was definite now. “But that means that all the 
talk about Jim will become public. The newspapers——” 

Reverly shrugged his big shoulders. ‘We can’t let that inter- 
fere with our plain duty,” he replied. ‘It’s unpleasant, sick- 
eningly unpleasant, but what else is there to do? Besides, news- 
paper publicity helps in the solution of mysteries like this. 
But even if it didn’t, there’d be no excuse for my failing to sec the 
Sheriff at the first possible opportunity.” 

“Must I go too?” she asked. 

His eyes were commiserating. ‘I think you’d better.” 

She offered no further objection, although she shrank from 
the thought of relating the various (Continued on page 144) 
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Frank R. Adams 


Presents A DRAMA in Miniature 


Illustrations by 
H.R. Ballinger 


OR a person of ex- 
perience plus imag- 
ination there are no 
stories with either 

happy endings or unhappy 

endings. On paper the nar- 
rative may finish on one 
note or the other, but who 
can help wondering what 
happens a few steps further 
along in the lives of the per- 
sons concerned? What if 
there should be a footpad 
waiting around the corner 
on the path of the lovers who have just plighted their troth? 

And why isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the man who 

has been wiped out on the stock market will be a millionaire 

the next week because oil is struck on his hitherto worthless sand 
flats in Texas? 

It happens in life. 

After all, the kind of an ending you find in a story depends 
pretty much on where you stop reading it. As for instance: 


“T have come to say good-by to you for always.” 

At least she had dressed very becomingly for the ceremony. 

“What do you mean, ‘Good-by for always’?” he asked, not 
quite shocked yet. Perhaps he was not really paying attention 
to what she was saying. What man could with such a distracting 
presence within contact distance of his senses? ‘Are you going 
away somewhere?” 

“N-n-no—at least not now.” 

“And neither am I. So there’s that. Come here and be kissed.” 

“That’s just what I meant. I’m not going to be kissed any 
more—at least not by you. That’s what I came to say good-by 
to. I’m never going to let you touch me again—ever. We’re 
going to be just pals.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was a combination of amazement 
and indignation. ‘You’re made up to be a man’s pal, then, are 
you? With that dress on that is so thin that you might just as 


” 


well not wear anything—— 


“Tim! 


‘What do you mean, ‘Good- 
by for always’?” Jim asked. 


“Don’t pretend to be shock- 
ed. You know it’s a man- 
trap. And you haven’t got a 
corset on, either. You did 
it deliberately. And that 
perfume! I just want to 
tell you for next time 
that pals do not wear a scent 
that was skilfully com- 
pounded with the sole idea 
of driving men to twist the 
iron bars of their cells to 

et at the wearer of it. 
Who do you think I am—Sir Galahad?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“No. And I’m not even sure that I want to be.” 

“But you've often said you’d do anything I wanted you to.” 

“Well, I never thought you’d want me to give you up.” 

“T don’t want you to give me up, Jim. It just seems best, 
that’s all. I rather want to be a nice girl that someone will care 
to marry some day, and you know just as well as I do that if we 
keep on playing the way we’ve been doing, pretty soon I won’t 
be a nice girl any longer. It won’t be anybody’s fault, but it 
isn’t within the bounds of human nature for it not to happen.” 

“But Doris dear—I want to marry you.” 

“T know you do, but we both know you can’t, so what are we 
going to do about it?” 

She had let him draw her close and she had to hold his lips away 
by main force in order to finish her speech. Now she relaxed her 
powers of resistance and all of her seemed to melt into his embrace. 
There was a pathetic eagerness with which she gave up which 
marked the occasion for the last time that it was. 

“You see how it is, Jim,” she’said when he finally released her. 
“T weaken the moment I am with you. And I don’t blame you, 
either. I suppose I know as well as anyone that I’m the kind 
of a girl some men like.” 

“You’re adorable,” he whispered huskily. 

She dimpled. ‘Thanks for helping me out. I didn’t exactly 
want to say that myself. But if you think so and I am as weak 
as this the minute you touch me, obviously we must never meet.” 


h 


54 | , Things As They Are 


He tried to consider her argument sanely. But how-couid he? 
He was not even sure that nature intended that they should 
be sane. “Doris, girl, does it matter much what happens to us 
in the’ future? Suppose there shouldn’t be any future—suppose 
this was to be the last day and we had wasted it.” 

She crept a little closer in his arms but a little further away 
from his heart. “I’m afraid I like to have you tease me but it’s 
a dissipation I must manage to steel myself to resist. If I were 
sure this was the last day——”’ She stopped in mid-speech. 
“But it isn’t. There’s never any ‘last dav’'to anything. There 
isn’t even any ‘Good-by’ because if we should say the words 
I’m pretty sure they’d keep on echoing forever here.”’ She placed 
her hand first on her own heart and then on his. Jim caught it 
and held it there. 

“But at least,’”’ she continued, “we must keep away from one 
another. There’s no other way,” she concluded piteously to 
forestall the arguments she sensed were springing to his lips. 

He could not force himself to say the ““Good-by” that she de- 
manded even though he knew that she was doing this to save him 
from himself and not at all for the selfish reason which she put 
forward. Selfishness was not a part of Doris’s character; she 
was one of two generous women he had known in his lifetime. 

She would not mention the real reason for her decision but 
they were both as conscious of it as if his wife sat between them 
in the wheel-chair she had not left for five years. 

It was in order to remove temptation from his path that Doris, 
the rose-lipped, was taking her young body out of his life. So 


Jim roamed the streets in a daze. 
It seemed impossible that the joy of 
life could so suddenly become pain. 


that in the final accounting he might say “I have not entirely 
failed of my trust” she was willing bravely to break her heart too, 

But to let her go was to lose out of his life every reason for 
greeting the dawn with a smile, for looking forward eagerly to 
each tomorrow. He had never realized it before but it was 
because of Doris that telephones had been invented, just so that 
he could hear her voice when she was away, that photography 
had been developed into a fine art and that automobiles had been 
manufactured which would annihilate the distance between him 
and her. 

She had come in her car to the four corners of forest traffic 
and he in his. The traffic was only rabbits, squirrels and birds 
on their way to and from water, worms and nuts; but if you sat 
quite still it was a noisy throng and sometimes they were tempted 
to act as crossing policemen and forcibly settle disputes between 
the squirrels and the birds, who were the ones who argued the 
loudest over the right of way. 

But no one noticed the squirrels or the birds today. Jim 
Vaine was burning up her loveliness in the furnace of his eyes 
and her own were bent upon the ground as if she was unable 
to support the spectacle of starvation in his face. 

What a silly littke woman she seemed! It was difficult to 
think of her as actuated by such a rather unprecedented 
restraint. Blonde hair and baby-blue eyes were not usually 
the concomitants of sacrifice and high resolve. It was true that 
her dress was scant and her perfume aura maddening, but who 
could blame her for wishing to leave a scar on his heart? Fem- 
inine instinct must have timidly shown its presence even in the 
breasts of the martyrs and surely Joan of Arc was careful about 
the plume on her helmet and the fit of her tin camisole. . 

Doris was little and not of a noticeably feminine contour, 
Yet she packed in her slender person a recoil like a soixante 
quinze. She really had no right to carry so deadly a weapon 
without a permit from the chief of police. 

“Either you has it or you ain’t got it,” as the colored garment 
mangler—in both senses—defined ‘pussonality.”. For Jim 
Vaine, Doris had more than an allure; it amounted to a com: 
pulsion. Within sight of her his entire nature changed, in- 
hibiting restraints disappeared, he had no high resolves, no 
creditable emotions save a yearning tenderness for Doris herself, 
whom he had no right to touch but did anyway. 

Either to be or to adore a person like Doris argues an existence of 
much unhappiness but with an occasional thrill ‘that rather 
compensates for being an inhabitant of the lowest pit of Hell all 
the rest of the time. 

At least that was Jim’s feelings about her. There didn’t seem 
to be many other wrecks in her path, but maybe her victims hid 
their anguish under a smile. Or perhaps nature had designed 
her just to be his chemical reagent, his detonating fuse. Cer- 
tain it was that he found no difficulty in resisting other women, 
even those who frankly intimated that they did not expect to 
be resisted. 

But Doris, dear Lord, chained even his dreams and could nevef 
be put from out his heart. Everything she did endeared her to 
him—her slightly naughty clothes that she contradicted so 
absolutely by her innate sweetness, her, perhaps, unintentionally 
teasing little tricks that he endured stoically for fear she might 
stop doing them, her serious watchfulness over his welfare, her 
prompt willingness tooffer any personal sac- 
rifice in order to make things easier for him. 

It was quite beyond the reasonable expec- 
tations of any modern man to have found 
and to be loved by a girl like Doris. Jim 
marveled to think that the experience had 
come to him. 

And it had all happened too late. 

Unless—but Jim, in his most tormented 

moments, could not contemplate that 
alternative. 
He loved Rose, his wife, as her mother might have done had 
she lived. It is the only love that can exist between a robust 
man and a hopeless invalid. Rose was patient, she was grateful; 
she, too, worshiped him, and if the question of Jim’s happiness 
had ever been put to her squarely she would have suggested 
releasing him. But the question would never be put to her, that 
was certain. Jim had only to ask himself “Who would take care 
of her if I didn’t?” to realize how tight was her hold on his 
conscience and on his respect for himself and his manhood. 

Neither woman was ignoble. For that matter, neither was 
Jim—at least not more so than nine-tenths of his own sex— 
and the other one. The desperate situations in life are not made 
by villains but on the contrary by perfectly nice people who get 
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Jim Vaine was burning up the loveliness of Doris in the furnace of his eyes. 


tangled up in cross threads of the web of destiny. Einstein 
says—but never mind that. 

So neither Doris nor Jim suggested the only hope that existed 
for their happiness. To their credit be it said that neither one 
of them did more than touch upon the idea even subconsciously. 
Jim knew that Doris, having made her brave stand, could be 
swayed by his superior will into complaisance with his desires. 
But suddenly he did not wish to. 

He wanted to get away—quickly—while he was still master of 


himself. 
“Kiss me good-by, Jim 


Doris sensed the coming of resolution. 
“Tt can never be upon the lips,” he decided. 


—for always.” 
He hesitated. 
Your hand, dear—and your wrist——” 


He brushed them with his lips. “You are right, dear—to be 


~ sane I must not see you again.” 


She looked almost disappointed at his sudden acquiescence in 
her decision—her defenses were as weak as that—and tears 
brimmed to her eyes as she swallowed desperately like a child 
trying not to cry. 

It was too much. He swept her into his arms and steadied her 
trembling lips against his own. 

“You'll wait for me?” he asked finally. It was as near as 
he had ever come to mentioning the forbidden subject. 

She nodded her head which was against his coat. 

He picked her up bodily and put her into her car. 

She was looking straight ahead through her windshield and 
not at him at all when he started his (Continued on Page 106) 
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EW YORK’S Christmas typifies the city’s unyielding 
pursuit of the sensation. ‘‘Peace on earth” double- 
steps to the merry hoop-la. Old Scrooge flings off 
his garments and profligacy reigns in palace and 

hutch. Freedom is shackled and souls enslaved for gimcracks 
and tinsel. Mortgaged homes and pledged salaries strew the 
path of the reindeer, and the merry peal of bells is muffled by the 
flood of bills. 

Christmas is Manhattan’s yearly orgy—the season when the 
narrow island, bulging with cash, goes on a pyrotechnical bust. 
The Paris of the Second Empire scarcely surpassed New York’s 
luxurious waste at Yuletide. 

The wanton spirit touches every stratum of life from plutocrat 
to pander. While the Wall Street operator strangles the market 
to buy his wife a diamond tiara, the underworld thug is black- 
jacking an innocent to buy a fur coat for his “Moll.” 

Last Christmas Eve six shining new motor-cars at Rialto stage 
doors symbolized first-row admiration for chorus girls. And in 
an orchid corsage lightly tossed from a stage box a thrice-wed 
star found the deed to a Fifth Avenue home, completely furnished. 

Travel the serpentine path of the elevated through the misery 
and squalor of the kennel-like tenements that stretch on either 
side, and you see carpetless hovels brilliant with lighted Christmas 
trees and glittering doo-dads. Poverty’s safety valve pops. 
Santa’s mask hides the loan shark. 

The war-time phrase “Give until it hurts” is revived and 
glorified. Simple amenities that characterized the old-time 
Christmas have been forgotten by the average New York woman 
in her feverish zeal to make her gift outshine that of her sister. 
It is not a spirit of giving—but of gouging. 

A high-light on the magnificent waste may be seen in the 
receipts of a Fifth Avenue florist. His average daily sales 
amounted to $1200. The day before last Christmas they 
totaled the stupendous sum of $38,000 for rare flowers that 
perished in a few days. And this is only one florist shop in 
hundreds. 

As a challenging contrast, on last Christmas morning the 
newspapers told of a forlorn East Side mother who, unable to 


provide a single potted geranium for an anemic child, stuffed the 
tenement door and window cracks and turned on the gas. 

While the boy in the red prairie cottage is thrilling to the bag 
of gumdrops, the orange in the net bag and the new pair of 
shoes, the New York youth is pouting because his stunty new 
roadster hasn’t a siren attachment. 

The Christmas rush in New York begins around the first of 
November. Shops and stores blaze with sudden splendor. 
Window displays mark a high tide of lavish show. In one, a 
papier-maché horse, life-size, trots along a country road with a 
sleigh filled with wax figures, while snow-clad hills roll past in 
the background. 

In another window a complete marionette show—revealing 
the night before Christmas in a peaceful village. The town 
constable patroling the streets, children saying their prayers, 
delivery wagons running to and fro, and finally the arrival of 
Santa with his reindeers and pack of toys. 

The toy stores are tokens of the extravagant spirit. There is 
one on Fifth Avenue where one may buy dolls that talk, walk 
and skip the rope for prices that range from $90 to $500. Doll 
baby carriages for $85, doll houses for $275 and kid gloves for 
dolls at $6 a pair. 

And for the boy—electric trains in which he may ride and 
carry passengers over bridges, through tunnels, up inclines 
and down grades. Price, $1500. Stuffed animals—zebras, 
elephants, monkeys—that are priced from $75 to $150. All 
these are toys soon to be discarded. 

Into one toy store last Christmas there came an Oregon 
lumberman flushed from the fruits of a big business deal. He 
was leading by the hand a tattered little gutter urchin of the 
East Side. 

“Give this little shaver a nice toy,” he said. 

“Something for about a dollar?” said the clerk, appraising 
the lad. 

“Hell’s bells, no!” was the retort. “The finest you got in the 
house.” And the youngster went back to the East Side with 
an electric toy automobile that cost the lumberman six one- 
hundred-dollar bills. 
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Illustration by P. L. Crosby 


The poor children, incidentally, find their Christmas toyland 
at the curb toy market that bubbles on lower Sixth Avenue. 
Here the ten-cent mechanical toys buzz and hum in eccentric 
circles and dashes. It is the one spot in New York where the 
sidewalk vendors are not molested by the police. 

About the only remaining touch of the old time Christmas 
spirit is expressed at the community tree in Madison Square, 
where on Christmas Eve the public is invited to sing Christm«s 
carols and join in the pxans of thanksgiving. 

Ultra-rich New York finishes its shopping the week before 
Christmas and then hies away to Lakewood or mountain retreat 
to spend its Yuletide in exclusive solitude. 

For them it is a jeweled Christmas—a Christmas of pearls, 
diamonds and pigeon-blood rubies. Without this jeweled 
splurge the huge jewelry establishments could hardly be main- 
tained throughout the year. 

One millionaire last year purchased three ropes of pearls that 
totaled nearly a million dollars. 

A stroll through these gilded establishments reveals the super- 
lative luxury for the rich. Gold and silver cigarette cases for 
ladies, with tiny music box attachments, that range from $500 
to $700. Wrist watches for $1000 up to $4000. Diamond 
bracelets as high as $50,000. A hat pin for $6000. 

And in the perfume shops, delicately blended languorous odors 
from Araby for $6 a single drop. 

For the men, the haberdashers display exclusively designed 
scarves from $8 to $10. Walking sticks from $60 to $300. 
Cuff links for $200. Monogrammed handkerchiefs at $75 the 
alf-dozen. 

No city is so “victimized” by Christmas as New York. The 
hat-snatchers, door-openers, elevator operators, traffic policemen, 
carriage starters, bus conductors, news venders, waiters and head 
waiters expect and exact their toll. 

This polite form of sandbagging is a tax on fear—the inherent 
New Yorkish “fear of the uniform.” They know if they do 
not remember at Christmas those who are paid to serve them 
they will be snubbed throughout the year. A New Yorker who 
lives in a hotel wrote a letter to a newspaper three weeks after 


last Christmas and confessed he spent $320 providing Christ- 
mas gifts for members of his family and $480 “tribute” to the 
uniformed myrmidons he had regularly tipped throughout the 
past twelve months. “Either that or a year of discomfort,” he 
sadly confessed. 

This gentle gyppery is not confined to hotels, but office 
buildings, clubs, railroad terminals and apartment houses indulge 
in it as well. 

No class of people make so much of Christmas as the senti- 
mental people of the stage. For them it is a season of lay-offs 
and half-salaries, but each purse is strained to provide gifts for 
fellow players. 

There are continual rounds of holiday festivities at the Lambs, 
Friars, Green Room Club and N. V. A.—impromptu skits, 
cheering bowls, sleighrides in Central Park and visits to the 
bedside of Nellie Revell, their official dispenser of cheer, who 
was in a plaster cast for nearly four years. 

Tightfisted New York becomes generously openhearted with 
the coming of holly wreaths. Newspaper drives to aid the poor 
receive a ready response—thousands upon thousands are hurled 
into the charity coffers. New York does not forget its straggling 
breadline. 

King Alcohol is not neglected! Bootleggers are swamped with 
orders. It is the high tide of the year for them, for New York 
must have its Christmas champagne at any cost. Next to its 
women, the metropolis pays its biggest tribute to alcohol at the 
Christmas season. 

And long after the clock strikes twelve on Christmas night— 
the weary army of nerve-racked shop girls, clerks and floor- 
walkers slink to the drab brownstone boarding-houses to sleep 
the clock around. It has not been nor never will be a Christ- 
mas for them. It has been just a killing grind. 

This is the ugly halo of the New York Christmas. In its lust 
for pleasure it is indifferent to the heart-throb. It will gladly 
toss a $500 bill in a charity hat, but it will not remove the 
thorns in the path of the huge body of workers whe give their 
strength to make Christmas happy. 


It is a city of last-minute shoppers. ws 


James Oliver Curwood 


N ATTITUDE of unusual caution and a haunted way 
of looking about him were the two things one would 
have noticed first in the mysterious stranger as he 
came out of the swamp into the open forest of white 

pine. He drew in a deep breath of the freer air, and with a 
gesture of relief wiped his face with a hand that was rough and 
twisted and scratched by contact with briars. He was oddly 
disheveled and smeared with swamp oil. His gray head with its 
grizzled and uncut hair wore no hat, his shirt was in rags at the 
throat and sleeves and his trousers were tucked into high boots 
which bore evidence of having gone through mud and water to 
their tops. Upon his shoulders he carried a pack, and though 
the tenuity of its folds emphasized its lightness in weight, the 
man freed himself from his burden with an audible gasp of relief. 

Then he leaned against a pine and looked back at the swamp 
from which he had come, listening with singular intentness for any 
sound which might strike with warning or unusual import upon 
the languorous stillness of the August afternoon. His face was 
pallid under its stubble of beard even after the heat and exertion 
he had passed through; his cheeks were sunken as if by sickness 
or hunger, and his lips were drawn and thin. In his eyes seemed 
to lie all the strength that remained in the man. They were furtive 
and questing, missing no shadow that moved. 

The sweetness of ripened summer, its lazy whisperings and the 
stillness which comes in a deep wood when the sun is overhead 
lay about him or trembled softly in the air. For hours he had 
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been in an oven of swamp heat 
and winged pests; here it was 
cool. In the pine tops a hun- 
dred and fifty feet above his 
head was a faint stir of the 
breeze that came from Lake Su- 
perior. It reached down and 
touched his hot cheeks. He 
could taste the invigorating 
freshness of it, and there came 
slowly a change in his restless 
eyes, a softening of the tense 
lines about his mouth, a lighting 
up of his face where before it 
had held only suspense and 
watchful uncertainty. He 
picked up his shoulder pack, 
carrying it in his hand as he 
turned away from the swamp. 
ethe transformation in the 
man’s face was strangely at odds 
with the painful physical effort 
which accompanied his tedious 
progress. He no longer looked 
behind him but kept his eyes 
ahead, as if anticipating at any 
moment the appearance of 
something of vital importance 
toward which he was struggling 
with the last bit of strength 
that remained in his body. 
- When at last he came to a little 
brook gurgling between the 
pine roots he fell rather than 
knelt beside it, and drank like 
one dying of thirst. Then again 
and again he plunged his face into hands filled with cold water 
and wet his head until his gray hair was dripping. 

He followed the brook. Several times he stumbled and fell 
in the rougher places and once his toe caught in a root and he 
plunged into the stream itself. At the end of an hour he had 
traveled a mile. Then he came to a knoll of hardwoods, crossed 
it and made his way down through a lacework of yellow birch 
until he arrived at the edge of a deep, still pond that began in 
sunlight and lost itself in the almost cavernous coolness and 
shadow of a spruce and cedar forest. Instinctively the man 
knew it was a beaver pond, and almost instantly he had proof 
it was alive. A warning tail lashed the water with the sound of 
a paddle struck sideways, a hollow splash came from the direc- 
tion of the dam, and across the pool, a short stone’s throw 
away, an object moved through the water. 

Dizzily the man sat down. His vision was clouded so that it 
was difficult for him to see even the moving object. He fell 
upon his side and stretched himself out on a couch of thick green 
grass. In another moment he was lying with his eyes closed but 
with ears keenly alert. During the next half-hour he heard 
every sound about him; then his pale eyelids closed heavily and 
a weariness of brain and body which he could no longer combat 
dulled his senses to a physical and mental inertness which was 
almost sleep. 

In this state of somnolence he had lain for possibly a quarter 
cf an hour when a sound reached his ears which first opened 
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his eyes and then brought him in a quick and defensive 
movement to a posture that was half sitting and half 
crouching. 

The sound came again, and amazement replaced the 
alarm in his face. What he heard was a feminine voice, 
strangely soft and subdued in this place of coolness and 
shadow and mysterious stillness. It was a note of laugh- 
ter, almost birdlike in its sweetness, and the man’s fingers 
clutched at the breast of his ragged shirt as he listened. 
Then he began to crawl slowly in the direction of the 
sound, making his way through a green thicket of willows, 
careful that no twig snapped under his weight to give 
warning of his approach. Suddenly he came upon a 
scene whose unexpectedness was almost a shock to him. 

He had reached the farther edge of the willows, ana 
before him was a little meadow not more than half an 
acre in extent, green and filled with wild flowers. Almost 
within reach of his hands was a mountain ash weighted 
with ripening fruit, and under this tree, close to the edge 
of the pool, a girl was seated on the grass, partly facing him. 
His first glimpse of her was of a bowed head crowned by a wealth 
of coiled hair; then, as she looked up, he saw her face. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her dark eyes shone, and as she laughed 
again she snuggled her face close down over a furry thing scram- 
bling about in her lap. The man saw there were two of these 
creatures—baby beavers. His eyes wandered a little. At the 
edge of the pond, half out of the water, was a ful! grown beaver. 
And this older inhabitant of the place was conscious of his pres- 
ence in the willow thicket! 

The girl was talking and laughing with the little ones, calling 
them by name. One was Telesphore and the other Peterkin— 
and the man drew in his breath with a sudden sharp gasp. He 
watched her tease them with a big yellow carrot. One scrambled 
up and tangled a foot in her hair. 

“Peterkin!” she cried. ‘“Peterkin—you little ruffian!” 

The old beaver remained stolid and motionless, watching the 
menace in the willows. A companion swam lazily past, scented 
Praga and struck the water a blow with his tail before 

e dove. 

The girl looked up quickly and spoke to the old beaver. “What 
is the matter, Peter?” she cried. ‘Don’t be foolish. Come and 
get your carrot!” 

It was then she heard a little cry behind her, and turned and 
saw the man’s face in the willows. 


Mona Guyon was not afraid. She was startled, and thrilled 
by an instant intuitive sensing of the unusual and the significant 
in the man’s unexpected appearance. Yet the color did not leave 
her cheeks or a cry come to her lips. She thrust the baby beavers 
from her lap and rose unexcitedly to her feet, tall, slim and 
amazingly beautiful. 

She was looking steadily at the man, and as she looked her 
heart beat a little faster, for the wilderness had taught her a 
quick and definite understanding of the story she saw written in 
the wild face among the willows. Its tragedy flashed upon her 
before her parted lips had found words—hunger, sickness, the 
emaciation and weakness of a man who found less discomfort 
upon his hands and knees than upon his feet. 

As she looked at him a change came into his face that the 
man himself could feel as there swept over him a slow and 
inundating sense of shame. Every instinct of chivalry in him 
revolted at the ridiculous and alarming figure he must be making 


One pong pounded in Peter's brain—in 


the first hour of his father's return, this 
beast had come into their lives again. 


of himself. But even in this moment of surprise and distress 
he did not entirely lose his sense of humor. He tried to smile. 
The effort was nothing short of pathos. ~ 

“T beg your pardon,” he said as he rose a little unevenly to his 
feet and came out of the willows. His raggedness and the coarse 
stubble on his face could not conceal the consciousness of pride 
with which he straightened himself and bowed to her. “I have 
come upon you like a wolf, and I know I look like a wolf. But I 
assure you I am as harmless as a sheep, and if you don’t mind 
dividing your carrots with me——” He nodded toward the 
little yellow pile of carrots she had brought for her beaver pets. 

His voice was pleasant. It made her think of Father Albanel 
over at Five Fingers, and as he spoke a smile was in his eyes and 
on his pale lips. She went quickly to his side and put a hand on 
his arm. Its firm young touch seemed to steady him. 

“What has happened?” she asked. “You look——’ 

“Sick—and a little mad,” he finished for her, when she hesi- 
tated. “But I’m mostly hungry, and if I may have the 
carrots——” 

She helped him to the foot of the tree and he dropped down 
beside it with a weakness that made him hunch his shoulders 
in disgust. 

“T have something better than carrots,” she said. ‘Please sit 
here and I will get it.” 

She hurried across the little meadow to a deeper shade of 
thick growing jackpines on the farther side, and the man turned 
his head to follow her movements with his eyes. Her beauty 
was twisting at something in his heart. A long time ago he had 
known someone like her. The slim figure walking swiftly across 
the open took him back twenty years, and he could almost hear 
a sweet voice calling his name, and in a place very much like this, 

vith the coolness of the wilderness all about and the sun shining 
through the-trees. His hand touched the scrub of beard on his 
face and he shivered. The thought came to him that the girl 
was afraid of him and was running away. As she disappeared 
among the banksians he reached for one of the raw carrots and 
began to eat it. 

Mona returned so quietly that he did not hear her until she 
was at his side. She brought a basket and a small pail of cold 
spring water. She spread a napkin on his lap and loaded it with 
the contents of the basket. He was sensitively conscious of her 
eyes upon him and tried not to appear ravenous as he began with 
meat and bread. 
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“I’m spoiling your picnic, child,” he said, speaking to her like 
a man who was very old. “I’m sorry.” 

“You’re not spoiling it,” she cried, with a gesture full of sweet 
tenderness. “Oh, I have been so happy today—God has made 
me happier by bringing me here in time to help you!” 

“Happy,” he whispered, as if to himself. “It is wonderful to 
be happy. I have known—what it is.” 

It was her struggle to appear natural now as he ate. She had 
never been so intimately close to starvation and pathos and 


weakness in man. If he had been younger, the experience 
would not have gripped her so chokingly. 

“Were you lost?” she asked. 

He caught quickly at her suggestion. “Yes, lost—in the woods 
and the swamps between the railroad and here. I was trying to 
find a place called Five Fingers.” 

She gave a little exclamation. t 

“I’m from Five Fingers. It is not far. Uncle Pierre calls it 
a mile and a half.” 
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Mona wondered at the silence which came over him, and 
the suddenness with which his hunger seemed to be satisfied. 

“You have been an angel to me,” he said, when he had finished. 
“And—things love you. Even the wild creatures.” He was 
looking at the baby beavers, humped into furry balls at the edge 
of the pond. “You called one of 
them Peterkin, and the old beaver 
Peter. .I wonder why?” 

“And there is a bear cub I call Pete,” 
she added. “It is because——” 

“VYes——” 

Her eyes were shining. 

“Because I am going to marry a boy 
whose name is Peter.” 

It did not seem strange to her that 
she should be confessing the secret of 
her happiness to a man she had never 
séen before. There was something in 
his eyes which made her want him to 
know, a mysterious gentleness that 
seemed to plead for her confidence and 
her friendship. It gave her a pleasura- 
ble thrill to tell someone that she loved 
Peter and was going to be his wife. 
And this man was unlike any other 
who had ever come from the outside 
world into the wilderness isolation of 
Five Fingers. In his rags and misfor- 
tune and his whitening hair and pale, 
thin face she saw something which 
stirred more than her pity. And it was 
more than faith. Just what it was she 
did not know. She was puzzled by 
the tremor which ran through him 
coincident with her mention of Peter. 

“And this Peter——” he began 
feverishly. The words seemed to 
choke in his throat, and he passed 2 
hand over his eyes as if to wipe away a 
mist. Then he said: “He is a lucky 
lad. Is his name Peter McRae?” 

“Ves. How did you know?” 

“And—you love him?” 

She nodded. “I was only thirteen 
then, but I loved him the first day he 
came to Five Fingers and fought 
Aleck Curry for me. Aleck was a 
bully and was pulling my hair.” 

The mysterious stranger bent his 
gray head so that she could not see his 
face. ‘That was five years ago last 
May, in the afternoon. And—Peter— 
did he ever tell you about—his father?” 

“Ves, that same night. It was in the edge of the forest, and 
it was growing dark. He had brought a letter from his 
father to Simon McQuarrie, and Simon had told him the 
truth. He said his father had killed a man—accidentally—a long 
time ago, but that the police wouldn’t believe it was an accident 
and were after him, and would hang him if he was caught. And 
ever since then-——” She was at his side, staring at him as he 
slowly raised his head, the color gone from her face and her white 
throat beating with the sudden mad pounding in her breast. 
“Ever since that night—that very hour—we have prayed to- 
gether for Peter’s father to come back! And you—you wi 


Mona: “I 
think I must 
have had a— 
dream, and it 
was terrible!” 


He could not escape the wild questioning in her eyes and their - 


demand to be answered. 

“Would you have me Peter’s father?” he asked uncertainly. 
“This way—an outlaw—ragged—dirty—a beggar There 
was an almost tragic note of hopefulness in his voice. 

“Yes!” she cried, her voice breaking in excited entreaty from 
her lips. “If you are Peter’s father, tell me. We have waited. 
And I have told him you would come. Oh, I have promised him 
that, and have asked God every night to make it come true! 
Are you——” Her hands were reaching out to him. 

“Yes, I am Peter’s father.” 

There was no flash of joy or pride in his acknowledgment of 
the truth. His head sank upon his breast as if a sudden weariness 
had overcome him, and a moan of protest was in his voice. And 
then a thing happened which swept the bitterness and grief from 
Donald McRae’s heart. He caught a glimpse of Mona’s face, 
gloriously flushed in this moment of her answered prayer; and 
then her-arms were about him, her soft cheek against his-rough 


stubble of beard, and for an instant he felt the swift pressure of | 
her lips against his. . He raised his hand and touched her hair. 


“Child,” he cried brokenly, “dear child. fs 
She sprang up from him, half laughing and half sobbing, 


and ran out from under the mountain ash tree and stood in the 


edge of the clearing. With her 
hands in the form of a megaphone 
she called, ““Peter—Peter—O Peter!” 

With a protesting cry he climbed 
to his feet and went toher. She saw 
the white, almost frightened look in 
his face and eyes. ‘Don’t do that!” 
he exclaimed. ‘For Heaven’s sake— 
don’t! Peter must not know I am 
here.” 

In her amazement her hands fell 
slowly from her face to her side. 
“Why?” she demanded. 

“Because——” He stopped, lis- 
tening to a voice that came faintly 
from out of the forest. 

“That is Peter,” said Mona. “We 
are going to eat our picnic supper 
here—at the pool.” 

“It is Peter—coming 

“Ves,” 

He tried to breathe steadily, tried 
to speak calmly as he took her hand 
and stroked it with nervous gentle- 
ness. 

“What is your name?” 

“Mona Guyon.” 

“Mona—Guyon. It is a pretty 
name. And you are sweet and good 
and beautiful. Peter’s mother was 
like you. And—TI am glad you love 
my boy.” Anew strength seemed to 
possess him. 

The voice came again out of the 
forest, nearer this time, and Donald 
McRae held the girl’s hand closer, 
and a tremor went through him as 
he smiled at her in the way he used 
‘to smile at his boy in the old days 
of their comradeship and happiness. 

“That is my call,” he said un- 
evenly. “Peter’s mother and I 
used it twenty years ago, and after- 
ward I taught it to Peter. It car- 
ries a long distance in the woods.” 

It was not his poverty and his 
weakness that affected Mona most. 
Something more than pity over- 
whelmed her—his forced calmness, 
the strange light in his eyes, the al- 
most superhuman fight he was mak- 
ing to rise up out of his rags and his 
misery in the most tragic of hours 
that could have come into his life. 
His words and his appearance set 
her heart pounding fiercely. She 
was a little frightened and wanted to 
put her arms about him again and 
hold him until Peter came. What 
did he mean? 

“Why mustn’t Peter know you are 
here?” she demanded. “Why?” 

He led her back in the willows. 
In a moment they were hidden. 

“Are you brave enough to hear? 
. And do you love Peter enough to 
help—me?” he asked her. 

“Yes, yes, I will help you.” 

He stood so that he could look 
out of the willows and across the 
meadow through which Peter 
would come. A moment of de- 
spair and hopelessness twisted' the muscles of his face. 

“He must not see me,” he said in a voice that was hardly more 
than a strained whisper. ‘Child, you must understand—you 
most of all. Don’t you know why I ran away from Peter that 
day near Five Fingers, and sent him on to Simon McQuarrie? 
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It was so Peter might have a chance in life that he never could 
have with me, even if I escaped the law. I, too, have prayed— 
every day and every night through years that have been more 
than eternities for me; prayed that good and happiness might 
come to him, and that in time even the memory of his father 
would wear away. But never for an instant have I been able 
to forget my boy. He has been a part of my soul and body, 
walking with me, sleeping with me, sitting with me beside my 
hidden campfires at night, until at times the desire to see him 
once more was so strong in me that it almost drove me mad. 
And all this time I was hunted, running from place to place, 
living in swamps and hidden depths of the forests, avoiding men 
and places of habitation—but with Peter always at my side, just 
as he looked that last terrible day at the edge of Five Fingers 
when he pleaded with me to take him along id 

His lips trembled and a shiver ran through his body. 

“And through those years Peter was with you—Peter and I,” 
replied the girl. “Summer nights we used to ask the moon where 
you were, and when it was cold and stormy we—we prayed. 
And on Christmas—Peter always got a present—for you.” 

Donald McRae put his arms about her and a joyous light passed 
over his haggard face. “You thought of me—on Christmas?” 

“Yes, always. And Peter asked me to keep the presents care- 
fully in my cedar chest, for we knew you would come back some 
day. And now 

It was Peter’s voice that came to them again, much nearer. 
Donald’s arms fell away from the girl, but she raised her face 
quickly and kissed him. Her eyes were filled with tears. 


“Peter is wondering why I do not answer. Please— 
please——” 
In his indecision he bowed his face in his hands. It was with 


an effort that he shook himself free of temptation. 

“T must tell you quickly, and you must understand,” he said 
desperately. ‘The police are close after me again. That is why 
I was in the great swamp to the north—to get away from them. 
If I come back into Peter’s life now it can be only for a few hours, 
and you know what it will mean—a fresh tragedy for him, a 
new grief, pain, disgrace, a 
black cloud of unhappiness 
over the paradise which you 
have made and can make for 
him. I have come back to 
see him, to look at him, to 
carry away a new picture of 
him in my heart. But he 
must not know. And if you 
love Peter—if you care a little 
for what is in the heart of 
his father—you will make it 


possible for me to look upon my boy. I will hide here, in 
the willows; and you two, there under the ash tree——” 

“It is wrong,” broke in Mona. “Oh, it is terribly wrong!” 

“No, it is right,” he persisted. “It will make me happy—to 
see him so near to me, hear his voice and know that life and God 
and you have been good to him. If I see Peter, child; if his 
hands touch me, if we are together again—it may cost me my 
life. For those things would hold me; I could not go away 
again after that, and the police are near, very near, and if they 
should catch me——” 

The sag that came into his shoulders gave eloquence to the 
thing which he did not finish, and Mona’s eyes burned with a 
fire which dried up her tears. “If I bring Peter down there, 
under the tree, will you promise not to go away until I have seen 
you again?” she asked. 

“Yes, I promise that.” 

“Even if it is tomorrow, or the next day?” 

“T will wait.” 

It was hard for him to lie, looking into the beautiful eyes 
that were fixed upon him so steadily. 

But he did it splendidly; so well that 
Mona did not guess the falsehood 
back of his last great fight. 

She turned from him swiftly, with 
her face toward the meadow. 

“T will bring Peter—down there,” 
she said. 

She ran to the mountain ash tree 
and in a few breathless seconds re- 
arranged the luncheon basket and 
tossed half eaten bits of food into 
the pond. Then she hurried across 
the meadow. Peter’s call came to 
her again, and this time she an- 
swered it. In the deep shade on the 
farther side of the meadow she™ 
stopped and pressed her hands to 
her face. Her cheeks were hot. She 


“We must hurry, Peter.’ urged Mone. 
“We must get your father away—where 
he is safe—where he cannot be found!” 
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was fighting against a sense of overwhelming guilt, for 
in this hour, this very minute, she knew she was not 
only betraying Peter, but was committing the sacrilege 
of repudiating answered prayer. And Peter must not 
know! 

He could not fail to see her excitement, unless—she 
laughed softly as the old, sweet thought came to her. 
Peter loved her hair. He loved to see it down, as on that 
first day five years go when he came upon her in the edge 
of the forest near Five Fingers. She paused again, and her 
fingers worked swiftly among its lustrous coils until they fell 
about her, and she stood like an angel in the glory of her hair. 
Peter would guess nothing now—not when she came to him like 

this, in a way that shut his eyes to all the rest of the world. 
She could hear him coming through the brush. He was 
running, and she guessed at the alarm which was urging him 
because she had failed to answer his calls until that last time, 
when she knew her voice had not sent forth the old cry in just 
the way it should have greeted Peter. She stood very still, 
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so that when Peter leaped over a fallen tree not twenty paces 
away from her he did not see her. He stopped, his head thrown 
back, breathing quickly, and listening; and in this moment Mona 
recalled the other day of years ago when he came into the cutting 
near Five Fingers and found her struggling with Aleck Curry, 
the bully of the settlement. 

He was the same Peter, only now he wasa man. His hair had 
not darkened and his eyes were the same blue. He was the 
clean-cut, fearless, sensitive Peter who had gone into battle for 
her against a boy nearly twice his weight and years older. The 
years had given a splendid change to his body. He was still slim, 
like the old Peter, and there was a litheness and alertness in him 
which filled her with pride. She held her breath, watching him, 
and exulted when she saw the anxiety in his face. Then he called 
again, and in the moment of silence which followed she suddenly 
clapped her hands and !aughed. 

Peter turned in amazement, and when he saw her standing as 
she was, with her long hair streaming about her, he drew in a deep 
breath, and the blood surged into his tense face as he came to her. 

' The happiness which swept his anxiety away brought a respon- 
sive glow of joy into her eyes, and as she held out her arms to 
him she forgot for a moment the man hidden. among the willows 
near the mountain ash tree. For a little while Peter held her so 
close she could feel the thumping of his heart, and not until he 
had kissed her hair and her lips did he seem to have breath to ask 
why she had not answered his calls. 

“To punish you for making me wait so long at the pond,” she 
said. “‘But’”’—she raised a soft tress to his lips—“I was sorry at 
the last moment, and did this for you, Peter. So will you for- 
give me?” 

She was thinking of Donald McRae again, and slipping her 
hand into Peter’s she led him toward the pond. And Peter, in the 
sweetness and joy of her presence, guessed nothing because her 
fingers tightened in his hand or because her breath came more 
quickly than usual. They drew.nearer to the ash tree and the 
willows. She knew that Donald McRae was now looking upon 
the face of his boy; she could see the clump of twisted bushes 
behind which he was hidden, and caught a movement in their 
tops, as if an animal or a breath of wind had disturbed them. 

They were under the ash tree when she flung back her hair, no 
longer making an effort to hide from Peter the distress in her face. 
He was shocked, even a little terrified at her appearance. In- 
voluntarily her glance went beyond him to the thicket which con- 
cealed° Donald McRae: It was only a few steps away, and 
she knew Peter’s. father ‘could distinctly hear what they said. 
Then she looked at Peter again, and smiled gently at his suspense 
as she raised one of his hands to her lips in the soft caress that 
always wiped away his troubles. And in that same moment she 
drew him a step nearer to the willows. 

“Something happened before you came,” she said, speaking so 
that Donald McRae would not lose a word of what she was 
saying. “I think I must have had a—a—dream—and it was 
terrible!’ She shuddered, and listened to the breaking of a twig 
in the willows. ‘I am foolish to let it frighten me.” 

His arms were about her, his fingers smoothing back her 
shining hair as relief leaped into his face. 

“You were asleep, Ange—with me bursting my throat to make 
you hear from the forest?” 

She did not answer his question. Instead, she said: ‘Peter, 
you have not lied to me? You believe in prayer?” 

He bent his lips to her white forehead. “Yes, Ange, and yours 
most of all. God has answered you, and always will.’ 

“And we have prayed a Jong time for your father to come 
back?” 

He nodded wonderingly. “Yes, a long time.” 

She spoke slowly then, and her words were for Donald McRae 
and not for Peter. 

“‘And if your father does not come, if you never see him again, 
your faith in the God we have prayed to for so long will be a little 
broken, will it not, Peter?” 

She waited, holding her breath for fear even that sound might 
come between Peter’s answer and the man in the bushes. 

“He will come—some day—Mona.” 

“That was what he promised you—the day he sent you on 
alone to Five Fingers, and ran away from you? And you have 
always told me that next to your faith in God you believed in 
your father. You have never thought that he lied to you that 
day in the edge of the forest?” 

He stared at her, speechless, and in that moment she faced the 
willows with a glow of triumph in her eyes. 

“Down in the little church at Five Fingers Father Albanel has 
always taught us not to lie and to be true to our promise,” she 


said, speaking directly at the willows. “Peter, if your father 
should break his faith, or I should break mine, it would be ter 
rible. And that is what happened—in my vision—and it hag 
frightened me.’’ She rested her cheek against his arm so he could 
not see her face. ‘I was here—under the tree—when in this 
vision your father came. He was ragged and tired and sick—and 
so hungry he ate carrots I brought forthe beavers. He had come 
just to look at you, Peter, but not to let you know. He said it 
would make you unhappy; that it was best for you that he should 
never come into your life again—and he made’me promise not 
to tell you that he was here. AndI promised. I did—I promised 
him I would be a traitor to you, after all the years w ¢ have waited 
for him, and prayed for him, and believed in him.” Her armg 
crept up to his shoulders. “Tf I should do a thing like that God 
would never forgive me, and you—if some day you found out 
want I had done—would never have faith in me again. Would 
our ” 

She hid her face against his shoulder, her heart beating wildly, 
her body trembling. For she had seen ’another movement in the 
willows and she was afraid that Donald McRae was going away, 

“Tt was only a dream,’”’ Peter was saying, holding his arms 
closely about her. “You are not afraid of dreams, Mona?” 

And then from behind them came a voice. 

“God forgive me my weakness:”’ it cried. “Peter—Peter-—” 


Donald McRae stood out in the open at the edge of the willow 
thicket. He had forgotten the rags and mud that covered him, 
and was no longer a fugitive with the lines of a hunted man in his 
face. The present was for a space obliterated—the present with 
its menace of the law, its exhaustion and poverty; and he was 
standing once more in the warm glow of that day of five years 
ago when he had said good-by to Peter. In those seconds when 
Peter stood shocked into deathlike stillness by the sound of the 
voice behind him, Mona could see Donald McRae with his 
outreaching arms; ‘but as Peter turned slowly, facing his father, 
the strain broke in a hot flood of tears that blinded her vision. 

And then 

“Dad : 

It was the strangest cry she had ever heard from Peter’s lips, 
and with an answer to that cry in her own choking breast she 

turned away as the two men came into each other’s arms. She 
passed out of sight along the edge of the pond, scarcely seeing the 
path ahead of her, and unconsciously she kept repeating Peter’s 
name in a whisper, as if—even though she had prayed So long for 
this hour to:come—she had never quite expected its fulfillment. 


Under the ash tree, for a few moments Peter was the boy 
again—the boy of yesterday, of years ago, when the world had 
held nothing for him but his father; and there was no change in 
the touch of the hands that had always given him comfort and 
courage and a love that was almost like a woman’s in its gentle- 
ness. Not until Donald McRae held his boy off, with a hand: on 
each shoulder, did something besides the madness of joy at his 
father’s homecoming begin to thrust itself upon Peter. Then he 
saw the change—the naked breast, the half bared arms, the mud 
and rags, and the face and hair in which years had stamped their 
heels unpityingly. He tried to choke back his horror, to keep it 
out of his face, and to do this he laughed—laughed through tears 
and sobbing breath—and pointed to a white birch tree in which a 
bluejay was screaming. 

“The bluejay, dad!” he cried. “Remember that day—behind 
the log—with the bluejay in the tree top, and the sapsucker 
pecking at our elbows, and the violets between my knees——” 

The hands on his shoulders were relaxing. 

“T’ve never seen a bluejay but what I’ve thought—of you,” 
said Donald McRae. ‘And the river—behind us—and how we 
got away from the police—and the rabbits we roasted—and— 
and ” The world was twisting and turning round again. He 
tried to smile, and reached out gropingly for Peter. “The swamp 
was hot, Peter. And I am tired—tired 

Peter’s arms caught him as he swayed. His thin face was 
whiter, and his eyes closed as he still tried to smile at his boy. 

Mona, braiding her hair as she waited beyond the willows, 
heard Peter’s frightened call. When she came running to him he 
was kneeling beside his father, cooling his face with water from 
the pond. Donald McRae lay upon the grass. He was scarcely 
breathing, and under the scrub of beard his emaciated face was 
like wax. An agony of fear and grief had driven the happiness 
out of Peter’s face, and he tried to speak as he looked up at Mona. 

She saw what had happened as she knelt beside him and took 
Donald McRae’s head tenderly in her arms. Excitement and his 
last great effort to fight down his (Continued on page 102) 
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ARION DAVIES as Yolanda with Ralph Graves as Maximilian of Hapsburg (above) and Lyn Harding as 
King Charles the Rash (below) in ‘Yolanda,’ a new Cosmopolitan film of the romantic fifteenth century. 
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ELENA D'ALGY, who was born in Madrid, headed her own Spanish Opera Company in Buenos Aires, 
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Royal Brown 


Hesitates 


between a 


Long-flaired Poet 
and a 


Young Go-Getter 


LOVE 


(With Revised Rules) 


Illustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


VEN before Shane Lemoyne came into the picture, Peg 
Colgate had occasioned her parents moments of per- 
turbation, even of alarm. This was inevitable. Peg— 
slim, lovely, valiantly young—had been born to trouble 

men as the corners of her pretty mouth quirked upward. At 
sixteen she had celebrated her escape from childhood by shingling 
her hair and going back to short skirts. From then on the 
stream of masculine contemporaries had begun to flow through 
the not inhospitable portals of the Colgate home until, according 
to her father, it was a wonder the front door was not swung off 
its hinges. 

Fortunately, Peg’s father had a sense of humor which, though 
it was to fail him utterly when Shane Lemoyne appeared, was 
still serving him well then. 

“I might, I suppose,” he had suggested to Peg, “have the 
present door removed and a revolving one put in.” 

‘i “You needn’t bother on my account,” retorted Peg serenely. 
I don’t ask them to come.” 

And that was the truth. She never made any apparent effort 
to allure. Rather did she tease and torment, scorn and snub 
her victims, treating even the more favored with the same 
camaraderie she had always accorded Tommy Lane, the in- 
£vitable boy next door, with whom she had played competitively 
from the time he was six and she not more than three. : 

Even she, however, could not treat Shane Lemoyne that way. 
He was different. Astonishingly so. Peg admitted it, to herself. 
As for her parents! 

They were congenitally cordial, exceedingly well established 
folk of what would have been termed middle age and middle 
class before these descriptive phrases were banished from the 
language. They made an honest effort to be modern and broad- 
minded, and they almost believed they were—until Peg caused 


“TI thought,” interposed Peg, “that you wanted to 
have your poems copied ie J 
“Darn the poems. Icome here hungry, athirst—— 


them to catch their breath anew. She did that frequently, but 
never so alarmingly as when she introduced Shane Lemoyne to 
them—or presented them to Shane Lemoyne, just which they 
were never sure. 

Shane Lemoyne had ever the manner of royalty condescending 
to commoners. He was supremely arrogant and self-assured. 
Even with Peg. As for her parents, he accepted them as a 
biological necessity which he could wholly ignore. This he did, 
once the conventions he so palpably scorned had been attended 
to. They were less fortunate. 

“T knew,” wailed her mother for the fortieth time, “that 
something like this would happen when we let Peg have her way 
about going into business.” 

They had let her have her way about that just as Canute 
finally decided to humor the sea and let it come in after all. 

“T think,” Peg announced to her mother just after her gradu- 
ation from high school, ‘that I’ll go to business college next fall 
and study stenog and typewriting.” 

“Study stenography!” her mother had echoed, as shocked as if 
Peg had suggested a head-hunting expedition to Borneo. ‘‘Why, 
your father can give you everything a girl could want. You 
have no idea what business is like!” 

To which Peg might have retorted that neither had her mother 
and that that was exactly what she meant to find out. But 
wisely she kept still. 

“You will meet all kinds of men!” her mother had gone on. 

“That’s what I’m hoping”’—still to herself, fortunately. 


“You are too young to know very much about life or men ? 
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“T wonder if she really believes that,” thought Peg, who, 
though only eighteen, felt sure she could give her mother pointers 
on both. 

“And I think,” her mother added, “that if you will only stop 
and consider the matter, I can safely leave the result to your 
good sense.’ 

“Thank you, sweetest,” Peg had answered. “It’s perfectly 
ducky of you to be so sensible about it. Lots of mothers 
would have kicked up an awful fuss and forbade me to think 
of it.” 

This was exactly what her mother believed she had been doing. 
But—well, what could she do with Peg? 

“T’ll have no chance to pass judgment on your men friends,” 
her mother wailed. “And I think I should know who they 

“T’ll bring all the nice ones home to meet you,” Peg had assured 
her. And she had. Orat least they came. All through the next 
four years. 

“I don’t see how you keep track of them all,” remarked her 
father one morning at the breakfast table. 

Peg glanced up, the soft April sunshine touching her bright 
hair. “Modern business methods,” she replied airily. “Card 
catalogues and cross indexes. Application forms must be filled 
out in full and are attended to in turn. Unsuccessful applicants 
will be notified as promptly as possible and their references 
returned 

Mildred was Peg’s partner. Employed together in the office 
where Peg had found a place for herself after graduating from 
business college, they had been bitten with the idea of branching 
out as public stenographers. They had been solemnly warned of 
disaster but had gone ahead nevertheless. 

“And,” Peg pxaned, ‘although I won’t be able to buy myself 
a limousine this year, neither am I on my way over the hill to 
the poorhouse, as kind friends prophesied!” 

The suspicion that times had changed and that Peg was very 
much the product of a new era dawned upon her parents anew. 

“Girls nowadays are more interested in careers than mar- 
riage,”’ her father assured her mother. “I sometimes wonder if 
with a girl like Peg too many suitors aren’t as bad as none. 
She’s spoiled for marriage.” 

It was this false sense of security that the advent of Shane 
Lemoyne shattered. 

They seemed to know very little about Shane Lemoyne, yet 
from the very beginning they knew more than was good for 
their peace of mind. Of his antecedents, for instance, they knew 
nothing until after they received the telegram which, announcing 
Peg’s marriage, sent her mother into hysterics. But the man 
himself! There was no escaping certain facts that he so freely 
gave forth. 

He was, by personal proclamation, a scorner of all social 
conventions. He was also a poet with, as he put it, nothing 
published to his discredit. And to boot, he was a valiant Sinn 
Feiner prevented by some obscure cause from shedding his life 
blood on. the field of battle. 

He was, in the Colgates’ experience and even in Peg’s, unique. 

“You interest me,” he told Peg, frankly and without preface, 
two minutes after he saw her first. 

They met in Peg’s office. Shane Lemoyne, as a poet, scorned 
publication—but was not above having copies of his poems 
typed, with six carbons of each. 

“You flatter me,” retorted Peg. And added, in her most 
businesslike manner: ‘We can’t get these out for you today. If 
an are vin a hurry, perhaps Miss Merten on the fourth 

oor 

“You are essentially feminine and so you evade me,” he 
accused. “I tell you you interest me. I want to see more of 
you. I must!” 

“Must?” she repeated, eyes and voice satirical. 

“At once! Alone!” 

“T’m sorry—but I have no private office yet.” 

“You know what I mean!”’ His voice grew impatient. He 
was a genius—and genius is ever imperial in its demands. “I 
want to talk to you i 

“T thought,” interposed Peg smoothly, though she felt quite 
thrilled—a public stenographer seldom has customers who 
conduct themselves this way—“that you wanted to have your 
poems copied 

“Hang the poems!” he exploded, which was hardly his usual 
estimate of his product. “I come here hungry, athirst 


“But why select a public stenographer’s office, then?” 
Lemoyne gave her a glance, mingling annoyance and reproach. 
“Athirst for something undefinable! I find you——” 
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“Ever so busy,” Peg broke in. “I’m sorry,. but——” 

“Where do you live?” he demanded abruptly. 

“Are you asking permission to call?” 

“No, I am going to call. I think it was so written in the 
beginning. I, Shane Lemoyne, will come to you——” 

He realized he did not know her name and so paused ex- 
pectantly. 

“Mildred Barbour,” supplied Peg wickedly. “Seven seventy- 
nine Oakland Street ; 

“Tonight!” he finished, and strode magnificently from the 
room. 

Mildred Barbour shot across the office. 

“Egypt’s Queen!” she gasped. ‘What is he—a maniac?” 

“No—only a poet. He demanded my name and address, 
declaring that I’m something indefinable—I hope it’s compli- 
mentary—and said that he would call tonight.” 

“Peg Colgate! You didn’t give him your address!” 

“No—I gave him yours!” 

“You didn’t! You—just for that I'll tell him where you do 
live!” 

“T don’t care. I never had a poet call before. Rich man, 
poor man, beggar 

“Let me see his poems,” demanded Mildred, snatching at them. 

One glance at the uppermost sheet left her eyes widened until 
they were as round as any saucers the potter’s art ever fashioned. 
“They—why, they don’t even make sense!” she protested. 
“He is an escaped lunatic. He’ll probably shoot you or some- 
thing 
. “Poet Shoots Public Stenographer.’ What a lovely headline 
—and won’t the family be pleased! Let me see what his poetry 
is like.” 

She read the first few lines. Then: “Gosh!” she murmured, 

Peg and her parents were at dinner when the front door-bell 
rang. The maid answered this and an instant later the dining 
room door was flung open. 

“You are cruel! Cruel!” charged Shane Lemoyne, as his eyes 
found Peg. “But I am here nevertheless.’ You may try to elude 
me, but you can’t escape me! I walked the streets for hours, 
centuries, eons. And then for other hours, centuries, eons, 
I sat in that despicable living room waiting for you! And then, 
after waiting, I discovered that you had deliberately misled me! 
How could you?” 

This Peg chose to ignore. She was ever so good at ignoring, 
at odd moments. 

“Then you haven’t had your dinner,” she suggested, as if all 
this were the most natural thing in the world. ‘Shan’t we set 
a place for you——”’ 

“Dinner!” He spat the word out as if she had insulted him. 
“T tell you that I must talk to you. Alone!” 

It occurred to Peg that he was right—the conversation had 
better be pursued where they could be alone. She rose, but she 
paused to say: ‘‘My father—my mother, Mr. Lemoyne.” 

“How—how do you do,” murmured her mother, as fascinated 
as a bird by a serpent. 

Peg’s father said nothing. He merely swallowed, hard. As 
for Shane: 

“Well,” he flung at Peg, when she faced him in the living room, 
“T’ve called. Are the conventions satisfied?” 

“Shattered, I should say!” 

“You haven’t any idea how I hate conventions. They shackle 
free souls. You call ona girl. She introduces you to her parents. 
Why? They appraise you as a possible suitor. Why? Must 
a man who calls on a girl marry her——”" 

“Several have called on me and escaped.” Peg broke in. 

It was only when she broke in that she had a chance to speak 
all evening. And, for the most part, he ignored her interruptions. 
He was a human volcano, pouring out a lava of language on her. 

“T know. I know,” he would assure her, cutting her short. 
“You are conventional. You cannot help it. I am a free soul. 
I come to you as such. But you—you think of your parents. 
A brook can be dammed. But can you dam Niagara? You may 
blow out a candle. But can you blow out the sun?” 

Peg couldn’t. But at eleven she could suggest that, assuming 
he was the sun, it was long past his bedtime. He found him: 
at the door, his hat in his hand. Peg might never have met his 
like, but she was skilful in strategy. 

“T do not know,” he announced, in parting, “whether your 
appeal is physical, spiritual or mental. I feel as if I could never 
rest until I found out. I think I shall walk and walk until I can 
come to you again 

“T think vou had better go home to bed.” 

“Bed! Home! I have no home!” 


“As your friend and well-wisher, Peg, I advise you to rnap Lemoyne up. He's a bargain at any price.” 


For a second she almost believed he was literally horaeless. 
But then she understood. He merely meant that such as he 
might have shelter but that a free soul could never have a home. 

“Good night, anyway,” she said, and shutting the door upon 
him, stood there recovering her breath. “Gosh!” she mur- 
mured. “And I’ve got to face the family yet!” 

There was no question about it. Her father plainly felt that 
explanations were in order and was determined to have them. 

“He is a poet,” Peg told him. “And they’re sort of impetuous 
sometimes.” 


. yawned like a sleepy kitten. 


“Impetuous!” he exploded. ‘Why, he acted like an insane 
person! What did he want of you?” 

“Oh, we’re typing some of his poems,” replied Peg evasively. 
“And you know how poets are about such things.” 

“Do you mean that that is all he does for a living?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I really hardly know him.” Peg 
“Mind if I go to bed? I’ve had 
rather a hard day of it.” To which she might have added that 
even to one as experienced as she in the ways of man, she had 


led a still harder evening. f 
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“Tt’s just what I ex- 
pected,” her mother 
wailed, after she had gone 
to bed. “I have tried, 
Heaven knows, to be 
patient and sympathetic, 
but this is too much!” 

“Tt’s enough, anyway,” 
agreed Peg’s father 
grimly. “Lord knows I’ve 
never interfered before, 
but the next time that 
young man calls I intend 
to be present!” 

And so he was. For 
Shane Lemoyne and he 
breakfasted together the 
very next morning. Peg, 
the first to descend, found 
Shane in the reception 
room. 

“Egypt’s Queen!” she 
gasped. “Didn’t you go 
home, after all!” 

“You are as beautiful 
as I remember!” he 
peaned joyously. “It 
seems incredible, but you 
are!” 

“Who let you in and 
where have you been?” 
she demanded sternly. 

“T walked all night. 
. Then I came here and 
waited. The maid let me 
” 


“This can’t go on! 
interrupted Peg. ‘‘I——” 
“You are right. It 
can’t go on,” he agreed 
tragically. “I am being 
torn, twisted, tormented, 
tortured——” 
“You'll feel better after 
you’ve had a cup of 
coffee,” interposed Peg 
hastily—it was a case, 
plainly, for diplomacy or 
the police. 
So it was that Peg’s 
father discovered them, a 
few minutes later, at the 
breakfast table. He 
stopped and stared in- 
cicdulously. The habit 
of a lifetime dropped 
from him. His cordiality 
froze and his manner was 
as chill as the north wind. 
But the net result was 
only an attack of in- 
digestion for himself. 
Shane remained ob- 
livious to a silence that 
should have stung. He 
alone felt no sense of 
tension. 
“Handle me gently, I 
feel absolutely fragile,” 
announced Peg as she greeted Mildred that morning. 
look as if I’d aged years? Is my hair turning white?” 
“What did your family say?” 
“Please don’t mention the family. 


“Po 


I’m not sure I have any 


“Peg Igate! 
just what he did I’ll—I’ll fall to the floor and have fits at your 
feet.” 

Peg’s response to her partner’s appeal was both humanitarian 


If you don’t tell me this very instant 


and immediate. But all the thanks she got was: 

“Peg Colgate! You’re making it up!” 

“I wish I were! I had a heart-to-heart talk with the young 
man 3 the way to business and I think he’ll behave better now. 


But I hardly dare face the family. Will you give me shelter if 
they put me out?” 

“Tt must have been an awful dose for them,” commented 
Mildred. “But what are you going to do about him? Aren’t 
you scared? I would be!” 

Even so, there was a touch of envy in her voice. She was 
shocked, yet thrilled. Peg was amused—and thrilled. With all 
due apologies to Kipling, there are two women who will forgive 
a man any crime he may commit, One is his mother. The 
other is the woman for love of whom he forged, robbed, murdered 
or broke all the thousand and one social commandments. 

And no woman, not even Peg’s mother, could deny Shane 4 
certain charm. Peg’s mother said she couldn’t see what Peg 
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“You know and I know” (proclaimed Shane) “I 
know and you know, they know and I know, they 
know and they know, you know and you know——™ 


saw in him. But in her heart she knew. He was the personifi- 
cation of the mad romance which every woman dreams of all her 
days. And so she feared, distrusted and hated him the more. 

As for Peg, there were moments when she felt like a birch 
swayed by a strong wind. Shane Lemoyne was like that. There 
was about him a certain irresistibility. Even Peg’s father felt it, 
though in him it produced a futile rage and a smoldering impulse 
to do murder—or rather, justifiable homicide. He did make 
an effort to fulfill his promise to put Shane in his place. 

“T believe,” he announced, “that you are a poet.” 

“I sometimes almost succeed in so persuading myself,” 
retorted Shane. 

“Have you ever succeeded in so persuading others?” 


“The effort has never 
seemed to me wo 
while.” 

“T take it, then, that 
you do not depend upon 
poetry as a means of 
livelihood?” 

“One might as well 
ask a woman to sell her- 
self, and call that love, 
as to expect a poet to 
subordinate his God- 
given creative instinct 
to a commercial end 
and call it art!” 

Peg’s father flushed 
ruddily. In his day a 
prospective suitor - had 
believed it the better 
part of valor to court 
the family of his heart’s 
desire. 

“Mr. Lemoyne was 
just about to read a 
poem, dad,” Peg an- 
nounced hastily. “Not 
one of his, but one 
written by Gertrude 
Stein. She is to poetry 
what——” 

“What Mattise is to 
art,”’ supplied Shane, as 
Peg paused at a loss. 
Which meant no more 
to Peg’s father than— 
well, than it did to Peg 
herself. 

But it suggested a 
line on this young man, 
and so he said: ‘Please 
don’t let me interrupt 
you, then.” 

And Shane began to 
tread the poetry of 
Gertrude Stein. 

Shane’s voice was 
beautiful and he used it 
well. And as he quoted 
from memory that 
which he proclaimed as 
poetry, he was like a 
young priest performing 
a solemn rite. His eyes 
grew mystic and his face 
inspired. 


“A part of two. 

When I was in the dark 
of two, how do you do, 
how do you not do that. 

How do you do industri- 
ally. 

I can reaSonably be in 
him. 

Be in him. 

How do you do industri- 
ally. 

I can reasonably be in 
him——” 

In spite of himself, Peg’s father blinked incredulously and his 
mouth popped open. It seemed to him the most infernal gib- 
berish he had ever heard. A horrible suspicion that Shane was 
deliberately making it up as he went along, mocking him, caused 
him to flush anew. 

“Ts that supposed to be poetry?” he cut in peremptorily. 

Shane stopped short, turning an outraged face toward the 
offender. And Peg’s father felt like a weird bug being classified. 

“If you mean poetry in the sense of Kipling, Wordsworth, 
Keats and other perpetrators of nursery rhymes, no!” Shane 
thundered. “It’s too big for that.” F 

“Tt has been published,” Peg inserted hurriedly. “And it 
really is considered very fine!” (Continued on page 110) 
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By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUN 
One of the Most Interesting Men [ve Ever Knows 


Chicken Smith 


Illustration by W. D. Stevens 


E WAS a stubby little gray man with a stubby little 
gray beard. Everyone around Pompton knew him 
as “Chicken Smith.” I doubt if he had any more 
birthright to one of these two names than to the 


' other. He had earned the nickname of “Chicken” by breeding 


and fighting a lot of gamecocks. 

He used to act as guide for amateur sportsmen during the 
brief hunting season. His only other visible means of support 
was the $100 a year he collected for carrying the mailbag on 
foot twice a day to and from the Pompton railroad station to 
the old Pompton ‘post-office, a mile off. Yet always he was in 
funds. Always his dogs and gamecocks and guns were the best 
to be bought. 

His speech and manner were those of the slovenliest. stage 
countryman. He had lived at Pompton since long before I was 
born, and he was part of the region’s local color. 

I was sixteen years old. I had flunked my entrance examina- 
tions for Greek at Columbia. Wherefore, I had to study during 
vacation. I tramped down to the post-office one morn- 
ing, books in hand, and stood at the counter in front of the 
window while the mailbag’s contents were riffled and sorted by 
the one clerk, and the postcards laboriously read. Standing 
beside me was Chicken Smith. He had brought the bag, as 
usual, from the station, and he was waiting for his weekly 
paper. 

Early as was the hour, the little man was drunk. It was almost 
the only time I ever saw him so. He squinted at the seal ring 
I wore; then he read aloud the motto under its crest. 

“Dixit et Fecit,” he spelled out. 

“That’s Latin,” I explained patronizingly. “It means—— 

“Dixit et Fecit,’”’ he continued mumbling, and heedless of my 
smug attempt to translate it for him. “Dixit et Fecit. ‘He said 
and he did.’ Or, colloquially, ‘A word and a blow.’ That’s 
the motto of’— naming a family of which ours is a straggling 
branch—‘“‘and the arms are——”’ 

Here, squinting anew at the crest, he rattled off the heraldic 
description, using patly such cryptic terms as “gules,” “vert,” 
“dexter” and “cadet line.” 

While I was still gaping at the little old rustic who thus put 
to shame my own half-baked education, he caught sight of a 
calfskin book I was carrying. It was Anthon’s edition of “The 
Iliad.” Taking it from me without so much as by-your-leave, 
he opened it at random. Ina singularly musical voice he scanned 
chantingly perhaps four lines of the hexameter Greek text. 
Then, with a glance at the flyleaf, he grinned in rueful fashion and 
said, more to himself than to me: 

“Good old Pop Anthon! Many’s the time he whacked me over 
the head!” 

Now Charles Anthon, as all students knew, was professor of 
Greek at Columbia in the first half of the nineteenth century; 
and at the same time he conducted an ultra-exclusive preparatory 
school. He died in 1867. But what in the name of the 
Nine Muses, and of Blue Blazes as well, did this back 
country yap know about him; and how had he acquired such 
information? 


” 


I tried to babble forth some of my curiosity. But the first . 


word seemed to pierce Chicken Smith’s drink mists and to throw 
him on guard. For he favored me with a boozy leer and hic- 
coughed: 

“Aw, whatcher gassin’ "bout, sonny? I was jes’ foolin’ you. 
I never knowed none of them book folks; nor the silly languages 
they writ in. Lemme be. I gotta headache.” 


I saw and talked with him fifty times after that. We hunted . 


partridge together through the Ramapo Mountains. We lined 
up side by side at the ancient Norton House’s smelly bar. We 
got to be good friends. But never again was I able to make him 
drop for an instant the réle of rural lout, or to admit he had so 


much as a grade school education. Above all, neither I nor anya 
one else could lure him to speak of his early life. All he would 
say was: 

“T was breed up country. Pop brang me here when I was a ki 
Been hereabouts ever since.” 

A bunch of us got into a windily silly argument as to whethe 
or not groundhog was good to eat. One yokel opined it wa 
“pizen.”” Another said it was too tough and stringy and rani 
for human palates. Up spoke Chicken Smith from the far ené 
of the bar: 

“I’ve et it a million times. It’s stavin’ good, too. As good ag 
pork, any day.” 

The claim was doubted. The argument waxed noisier. Tg 
ended by Chicken Smith’s wagering ten dollars that he could eag 
groundhog and that moreover he could make it palatable enough 
for anyone to eat. The bet was taken. We filed into his kitchem 
two mornings later, by appointment. Chicken Smith ceased 
from puttering over the wood range and bore to the table # 


platter of brownish lumps of meat, which he declared were port 


tions of groundhog. 

He ate three of these. Another visitor and myself sampled 
gingerly the savory-smelling dish. Then my fellow experimenteg 
snorted derisively: 

“Groundhog nothin’! This here is sausage meat.” 4 

“Wa’al,” returned Chicken Smith suavely, “what i is sassage : 
if it ain’t ground hog? This is, anyhow. I know, "cause T 
ground it myself. An’ now I'll trouble you boys for that ten.” 

One night a few years later Chicken Smith came running to 
a neighbor’s home in panic terror. He said he had just seen@ 
burglar enter a house near his own, a house whose owner wage 
away. An impromptu posse was massed. With Chicken Smith® 
at their head, the neighbors forced a way into the house. Cer=¥ 


tainly a burglar had been there. Alsd, he had worked fast and® 


deftly. Every portable article of any value at all was gone. 


- A week later Chicken Smith awoke ‘one morning to find his# 
own house stripped of its few worth while possessions. That wag® 


the beginning of the village’s burglar epidemic. 


House after house was entered and gutted. So skilfully did 4 
the thief work that he was not caught; nor, except once, did he 


leave without carrying off all his plunder. 


That one exception occurred when arlate returning commutes 


opened his front door at midnight in bare time to see the dimg 
figure of a man pass between him and the panes of a stair wins 


dow. As silently as he had entered, the commuter let himself® 


out of the house. Rousing several other people and deputing# 


one of them to collect the posse, he prepared to catch the myster4§ 


ious robber red-handed. The posse surrounded the house. No-@ 


body liked to go in first. Then Chicken Smith strolled forward 


and volunteered to lead the way. He did it. In the presenceg 
of real danger he did not flinch. Fearlessly he entered the dark} 


house and went from room to room and from floor to floor. Too® 
late. The burglar had fled. Behind him he had left a neat pig j 


of loot. Only a few small valuables had been pocketed. 

That was the last of the series of countryside robberies. -In @ 
few months their memory was blurred. And blurred it remain 
until a new event cleared it. 


It was nearly a year after this that Chicken Smith died ® 


For thirty years he had been married to a daughter of the soil. z 


Her name, as I remember, was something like Mehitabel—that, 
or another name as hopeless. 

Well, he lay dying. And neighbors were “spelling” each othet 
to sit up with the potential corpse. At the break of day, Chicken 
Smith woke wide from the coma in which, for hours, he had lain. 
He sat upright, his blue eyes dilated. Staring at the empty space 
at the foot of his truckle-bed, he cried out in exultant amaze: 

“Claire! C’est toi, enfin, mon ange? Oh, sweetheart of mine, 
I’ve waited so Jong for you!” 


His 
sold th 
Tepairs 
torn 
burgla 
the ho 


This little old rustic put to shame my own half-baked education in his musical chanting of the Greek text. 


His widow—whose name, as I have said, was not Claire— 
sold the cottage and moved away. The new tenants made some 
tepairs. The slab side of Chicken Smith’s bedroom wall was 
torn out. Ina crevice behind the slabs reposed a complete kit of 
burglars’ tools. Also some jewelry, including a watch stolen from 
the house into which he had led the posse so courageously. 


That is all. There never was any solution to Chicken 
Smith’s mystery. 

There must be at least a score of old-time Pomptonese alive 
today—Colfax, Bartholf, Roome and many another—who re- 
member him. In a way, he was the most interesting—or most 


baffling—man I have met. 
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The Story So Far: 


ed ENERALLY speaking, the life of any man is a history 
(> of that man’s relations to women; particular women, 
and woman in the mass.” The life of Edward Eaton 

is no exception. 

The first woman to come into Edward’s life was his mother. 
Mrs. Eaton had “a face like a horse and a shelf of projecting 
front teeth . . . Without lifting her voice, she could inspire 
unreasoning terror, almost instantaneously, in almost anyone.” 
She was ultra-religious and ultra-respectable; she ruled her 
family like a despot; and all her children were taught to call her 
Dear Mother. 

Edward’s father, the Reverend Mr. Eaton, was minister in 
Bartow-on-the-Sound, Westchester County, New York—a mild- 
mannered and delightful soul who had been hounded into holy 
orders by his own mother, and hounded ever since by his wife. 
Edward had two sisters, Ruth and Sarah, and three brothers, 
John, Mark and James. 

One day John, failing in a school examination, had been afraid 
to come home and face his mother. He ran away. Next morning 
the Reverend Mr. Eaton had found him at the navy recruiting 
station in Brooklyn. Now Mr. Eaton was an understanding man, 
and he forthwith aided and abetted John in joining the navy, 
with the proviso that his wife should never know. Then he went 
home, and was bitterly blamed by Mrs. Eaton as the cause of 
John’s running away. She said he was too soft. 

Edward’s first hard lesson in the art of lying came when he was 
accused by his mother of breaking a “priceless Dresden china 
urn.” Protestations of innocence did him no good; the little 
shaver was coldly banished to a cold attic room. After days of 
lonely misery, Edward finally acted on a strong hint of his 
father’s. He lied to his Dear Mother and confessed to 
breaking the urn. At once he was forgiven and his path made 
easier forthwith. 

Perhaps the second most important woman in Edward’s 
young life was Alice Ruggles, the little girl he met at dancing 
class. Alice’s father was reputed to be an atheist. At least he 
believed in evolution, which was just as bad in 1880. Edward 
would not have been allowed to see Alice at all if his Dear Mother 
knew just how much he liked her; so he kept it to himself. Alice 
was height and sparkling and pretty and talented. 


The favored ones in Edward’s family were the girls. About 
this time a romance, skilfully abetted by Mrs. Eaton, developed 
between Ruth and Bruce Armitage, a young man of considerable 
wealth. When Ruth, on a coasting party with him, confessed 
that she had twisted her back very badly, and then bore up under 
it like a brave little woman, Bruce admired her so much that he 
fell head over heels in love. Subsequently, at Edward’s birthday 
party, Ruth drew the ring in the birthday cake. It was an omen. 
Bruce kissed her very tenderly. 

Alice Ruggles, to Edward’s consternation, drew the thimble— 
omen of spinsterhood. But Alice’s father afterwards filed that 
into a ring, too, which she showed with much pride. “He said it 
was probably the first time,” as she remarked, laughing, “that 
anybody had ever been clever enough to make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.’ ‘ 


when brother John had not come home from school, brother 

John had never come home at all. He wrote often, ina 

strangely mature, far-off way, but the various ships im 
which he lived and labored were far-off ships, which carried the 
Stars and Stripes into far-off spicy seas. When it became pos 
sible he left the navy and shipped on a merchantman. 


E ALL the years which had passed since the famous day 
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The navy, he wrote, was not a career. 
wasn’t a navy, just some old square-riggers left over from the 


To begin with, it 


Civil War. He had hoped to find a ship which was bound 
for New York, but he had fallen in with a skipper who was 
bound the other way and had offered to make a second mate 
ofhim ... 

It was fine that Ruth was going to be married—it didn’t 
matter about there being so much money—if only Armitage 
was a straight, honest young fellow. 

Please give his best regards to the young couple. 
sending Ruth a Philippine shawl. 

“No, Dear Mother,” he wrote, “I don’t. You have asked the 
question a good many times and I’ve ducked out of answering. 
But I’ll answer now. I don’t go to church. We had services 
in the navy and of course I attended. But in the merchant 
marine it’s different. Some men read their Bibles and some don’t. 
I don’t read mine, first because I haven’t got one and second 
because I was brought up in such a way that I know the Good 
Book inside out and I remember that nearly every statement 
in it contradicts some other statement . . . Shore leave is 
short, and the best thing that a sailor boy can do is to make it 
sweet—music and singing, and color, and pretty girls to dance 
with—sweet and not wicked .. . 

“No. I am not glad that Mark is going into the church. 
I used to know Mark pretty well and he didn’t seem to be cut 
out for that kind of a career. Is it his own irrevocable decision, 
or has somebody been telling him what he ‘ought’ to do and what 
he ‘wants’ to do until, well, he’s decided to fire ahead, no 
matter what the consequence to him, so as not to give pain 


He was 


Iltiustrations by 
M. L. Bower 


and disappointment to 
others?” 

It was true that 
Mark, constantly 
worked upon since 
John’s running away, 
and all his powers of 
individuality and self- 
determination and re- 
sistance worn down by 
Dear Mother’s well 
known and unrelenting 
ways of bringing pres- 
sure to bear, had de- 
termined to be a min- 
ister of the Lord and to 
preach His gospel. He 
was to start work at a 
divinity school in the 
autumn and in the 
meanwhile his school 
days had come to a 
creditable ending in 
June, Ruth had been 
married and had sailed 
for Europe, and he had 
had the whole summer 
in which to consider his 
fate and to wriggle out 
of it if he could. 

The girls’ room, the 
second best room in the 
house, had been made 
over for him. Dear 
Mother had put a very 
large Bible on the table 
at the head of his bed, 
and over the bed itself 
had~ hung a cross of 
palm leaves. She had filled a whole bookcase with volumes of 
sermons and religious poetry. He had a writing table and a read- 
ing lamp, and there was an order that when Mr. Mark had shut 
himself into his room he was not to be disturbed. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Eaton kept an all-seeing eye upon the 
future clergyman’s comings and goings and his deportment in 
general. 

He was very acquiescent. Resistance, he felt, had got him 
nowhere and it never would. He was fond of violent exercise, 
of profuse sweatings and cold plunges, but his Dear Mother 
believed that violence except in the reproof of sinners and in 
the spreading of the Christian system had no place in the life 
of one dedicated to the service of God. 

Mrs. Eaton, being a mid-Victorian, had read many books 
which described clerical life in England and as exercise for 
her boy she was inclined to believe in long solitary walks. Young 
Englishmen, preparing for the clergy, often ‘did the Continent”’ 
on foot, carrying “their things” upon their backs in knapsacks. 
For Mark’s sake she actually found herself wishing that the 
Continent was just a little more accessible to Bartow- 
on-the-Sound. ‘ 

For a little while Mark Eaton enjoyed the distinction of 
having the second best room in the house, and being set a little 
apart as one whose clay was going to be turned into something 
rather superior to the clay of which ordinary peopie are made; 
but the restraints and restrictions soon made havoc of his 
nervous system, and when he shut himself up in his fine room 
it was less often to improve his understanding of religion than 
to sulk and bemoan his fate. 


The various ships in which 
John lived and labored 
carried the Stars and Stripes 
into far-off, spicy seas. 
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Mark stopped short. 


One night, immediately after dinner, when he had thus re- 
tired to sulk, ie was presently aware of a knocking on _ his 
door, and of his father’s voice asking permission to enter. 

“Hope I’m not interrupting anything important, Mark,” 
said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, “but I’ve been thinking that you 
haven’t been quite yourself lately and—well, the truth is 
I haven’t been quite myself lately . It’s rather peaceful 
up here, isn’t it?” 

Mark was fond of his father and was without any particular 
awe of him. Father never nagged a fellow or preached at him. 

“Your mother,” said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, “said that 
if you were working I mustn’t interrupt you.” 

“I’m not,” said Mark hastily. “I don’t come up here to 
work, anyway. Take this chair. It’s the best I’ve got.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Eaton, and he seated himself in a leisurely 
way, and at the same time he nodded in his son’s direction a 
couple of times and smiled mischievously. “I’ve sometimes 
pretended that I was working behind closed doors, just so as 
to be let alone . . . I’ve nibbled through a good many novels 
that way . . . Do you know, there’s one thing I hold in com- 
mon with the Catholics, and that’s confession—owning up. 
Now, I can’t very well go to a priest, but I might very well 
go to a son of my own who was going to be a preacher and own 
up to something that for the present I’d rather that nobody 
else should know.” 

Mark felt at once flattered and puzzled. 

“It’s about your brother John,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Eaton. “Do you remember the day he didn’t come home 
and I posted off to find him?” 


“Don't come any farther, Eddie. 


I'm going to cut loose from here on 


“And you found him just after he had enlisted in the navy 
and it was too late?” 
Mr. Eaton shook his head. 


“No,” he said, ‘and this is where 
my confession comes in. I found him just before he enlisted 
in the navy and I didn’t stop him. I didn’t try to stop him. 
I encouraged him.” 

There was quite a long silence. Finally Mark said: “I 
guess you know what I think about it?” 

“T’d like to be sure.” 

“T think you were the best friend to John that he ever had.” 

Mr. Eaton sighed and then laughed. ‘But your mother 
wouldn’t think so, would she? And so I didn’t tell her . . . 
Mark, I didn’t dare tell her.” 

“T’m glad you told me.” 

“I’m going to tell you something else if you don’t mind. 
Perhaps it’s more serious, perhaps not . Mark, I don’t 
like being a preacher. I never wanted to be one. I was hounded 
into it by my mother. I have never liked being one. I do my 
best to escape my own charges of hypocrisy, but if I only teach 
the things that I myself believe, the pickings are so small that 
without repetition and redundancy I can’t for the life of me 
compose a thirty minute sermon . I came to tell you this, 
and to ask you if your own heart is really set on your being a 
preacher.” 

“Father,” said Mark with feeling, “if you don’t know that I’m 
being hounded into the thing just the way you were, then 
you're blind.” 

“T’m not,” said his father. “I know. But I thought it polite 
to ask.” 
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and walk like Hail Columbia.” 


“T’m no more fitted to be a preacher,” said Mark, “than young 


Edward is fitted to train lions. And I no more want to be a 
saint than I want to be a devil.” 

“What do you Want to be?” 

“A farmer.” A look of real surprise came into Mr. Eaton’s 
face. Mark laughed. “I mentioned it to mother once, years 
ago. She didn’t like the idea. She didn’t think that it was 
‘quite nice’ for a clergyman’s son to go into farming. So I never 
said anything more about it—just for the sake of peace .. . 
If I had a choice I’d go West and farm. But mother is set on 
this church business, and you know how she is.” 

“For the sake of argument,” said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, 
“I will admit that I do. And I know that when an irresistible 
force bumps up against a mere man . . . But don’t let us dis- 
cuss your mother . . . She doesn’t interfere much with John.” 

The poison slowly settled into Mark’s mind. 

“No,” he said, “not with John . . . He is too far off.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Eaton. He rose and stretched himself. 
“Do you know, there is a very interesting history of West- 
chester County in the library. It’s in two long volumes, and 
it’s pompous. But it’s worth a skimming. If I had the time 
and the opportunity I’d put a knapsack on my back and go 
for a six weeks’ walking tour. I’d look the County over from 
one end to the other . . . There’s a lot of beautiful farming 
country here and there . . . Now I don’t want to suggest 
anything, but as a matter of fact your mother strongly approves 
of pedestrianism for the righteous . . .” 

“Wait a minute, father. You know how mother is; if I re- 
fuse to go into the church I can’t hang around here afterward. 


Oh, I don’t know why I should be afraid of my own 
mother! But you know how she is.” 

“There was a notion in the minds of the wise men who 
founded this nation,”’ said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, “that 
evéry man has in the last analysis a duty to himself. They 
thought that every man is entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

“But isn’t a child’s first duty to his parents, father?” 

“Yes,” said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, ‘‘of course it is, 
but only in the case of a child that deliberately asked to 
be born.” Mark breathed deeply. ‘And in the case of 
my own children, I don’t recall that any one of them had 
anything to say in the matter.” 

Edward recalls that on a certain night his father went 
upstairs to see his brother Mark, and that they came 
downstairs together, looking very cheerful, and that they 
went to one of the bookcases and pulled therefrom a 
couple of heavy volumes. He recalls that Dear Mother 
looked ‘up from a tablecloth already heavy with violently 
colored pansies and morning glories and asked what book 
they were looking at, and that his father answered: 

“Tt’s the County history. There is an interesting 
account of the founding of St. Peter’s Church in West- 
chester. Mark thinks that he would like to look it over.” 

Edward recalls that a day or two later Mark remarked 
across the breakfast table that if he only owned a saddle 
horse he would like to ride all over Westchester County, 
visiting the different points of interest, and writing 
down his impressions in a book. At the mention of 
the saddle horse, Dear Mother snorted and told Mark 
that he was a lazy fellow. 

“The best way to travel,” she said, “is on foot, unless 
the distances are prohibitive. In that way one sees 
much more than one would ever see from the back 
of a horse.” 

With the precedents of all those dear young English 
clergymen who tramped the Continent ever in mind, Mrs. 
Eaton was not long in determining that Mark should go 
for a tour of Westchester County whether he very much 
wanted to or not. 

And one morning with a knapsack containing a change 
of clothes, and a small sum of money in his pocket, Mark 
actually set out. He seemed a little reluctant—rather 
as one who is going upon a long and perhaps a dangerous 
journey than as one who is merely off for a short and 
quiet lark. 

It was noticed that he ate little breakfast. He seemed - 
to have difficulty in swallowing. And when he actually 
set out it was suddenly. He jumped suddenly to his feet 
and said ‘‘Well, Dear Mother, I’m off,” kissed her swiftly, 
and with an awkward wave of the hand for the rest of the 
assembled family, went hurriedly out of the house. 

Edward went with him to the gate and a little beyond. 

Here a strange thing happened. Mark stopped short and said: 

“Don’t come any farther, Eddie. I’m going to cut loose 
from here on and walk like Hail Columbia.” 

Then suddenly Mark lifted Edward in his arms and gave him 
a great bear hug and kissed him on both cheeks. Then he turned 
and made off with very long swift strides and his head very high 
in the air. 

Twice Mark sent brief words concerning his progress and his 
whereabouts. Then there came a long letter for Dear Mother 
which sent her into a cold and merciless rage with everyone, 
and Edward gathered that brother Mark was a scapegrace, 
unfilial son, who had broken Dear Mother’s heart and gone 
West to be a farmer. He had, it seemed, written that under 
modern conditions it was impracticable to walk in the steps 
of Christ. And that a man ought not to preach what a man 
wasn’t willing to do. He believed that the next best thing to 
helping people to be good was to help feed them. He had always, 
ever since he was a little boy, wanted to be a farmer, and to make a 
long story short he had answered an advertisement, and there was 
no time to consult anybody, it was a case of jumping at what 
looked like a golden opportunity or missing it, and he had jumped. 


‘Dear Mother would be disappointed and he was afraid she would 


be angry. He was sorry. He had to be what he was fitted to be, 
and not what somebody else thought he ought to be fitted to be. 
The Reverend Mr. Eaton may or may not have been shocked by 
Mark’s letter. But he bore up surprisingly well. It tickled his 
pride to know that he had sons who were willing to adventure 
greatly. He believed them to be good boys at heart and morally 
sound ... But he wasn’t sure of James. " 
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Neither was Mrs. Eaton. She had never, for instance, looked 
at James and sighed and hoped that he would one day hear the 
call of the church. She made allowances for James which she 
never made for the other boys. If it looked as if’some little 

. domestic crime were about to be traced to James, further in- 
quiries were usually suspended. That he might ever have 
been hounded into such an affair as that of the Dresden china 
urn was unthinkable. 

If James had expressed the wish to become a sailor or a farmer 
he would have been listened to with toleration and even respect. 
But James had no particular wish to become anything or anyone 
in particular. At school he had a number of intimates but was 
not generally liked. He and his intimates thought a good deal 
about clothes and appearances. With regard to the ordinary 
schoolboy sports they affected a certain cynicism. Their con- 
versation was largely given to grown-up topics. They took a 
precocious interest in sex. If their humor had been original 
it would have been Rabelaisian. 

But Mrs. Eaton, who of course did not know the whole of 
James’s shortcomings, made much of him, and so far as it was 
possible for a disciplinarian of her egotism, spoiled him. The 
secret was not hard to come at. James was in no way effeminate, 
but being a sensualist in the making, he was not without feminine 
qualities. He loved clothes and took note of them, and could 
describe them afterward. He loved textures and colors and 
music. He was more popular with the girls at dancing school 
than with the boys at Mr. Harrington’s. 

He had a very easy, knowing way of dancing. And he could 
whisper things to his partners that made them blush and giggle 
without offending them. In those old days the thought of kissing 
a girl was shameful to the average schoolboy, but to James it 
was a pleasant thought. A good deal of the time he imagined 
himself to be in love. 

Thus, if there were to be another clergyman in the family 
it would have to be Edward. And toward that end Mrs. Eaton 
began to bring pressure to bear upon him. This pressure at 
first consisted in mournful and reproachful references to the 
cruel and undutiful conduct of John and Mark. Ought a mother, 
such a good mother as everybody said she was, and as indeed 
she acknowledged herself to be, to have all her pains and saczi- 
fices go for nothing merely because her children did not know 
what was best for them? 

In telling of her pains and sacrifices she became almost con- 
fidential. And this change in her attitude flattered the little 
boy and made him anxious to please. 

For a time her strong mind gained an ascendancy over Edward. 
iie began to imagine himself a clergyman. The authority exer- 
cised by his father over the choir, the gentlemen who passed the 
plate and the congregation in general, appealed to Edward. 
It would be pleasant, he thought, to give out a text and lay down 
the law, and to be for such long stretches of time the most 
conspicuous figure among many. And so it will be seen that the 
call of the church to Edward was by no means spiritual. 

He wished to be a clergyman presiding over a church in the 
same way that he wished to be a drum-major leading a band, 
or a conductor managing a train. 

Then one day he got hold of Paul Du Chaillu’s first African 
book, and thereafter a real and desperate longing took root 
in his breast. There was still a lordship and a dominion in the 
longing. Hordes of naked savages would follow him about like 
so many puppy dogs, and they would love him as children 
love a kind and indulgent father. Of course, his authority 
over them would be absolute, but he would always have their 
welfare at heart and it would be at once their privilege and 
their passion to obey. They would follow him upon mighty 
explorations through forests where the sun never shone, they 
would be in with him at the death of strange and mighty 
beasts. - 

But how was a little boy to make a start at exploring and big 
game hunting when his Dear Mother had decided that it was 
best for him to enter the church and preach sermons and take 
up collections? And when she told visitors that she believed 
it more than likely that one day her “Darling Edward’ would 
go into the church—‘“he is curiously spiritual for a child”— 
what could her Darling Edward say or do? 

It was never wise to make an issue of anything with Dear 
Mother. If he told her point-blank—and especially before 
visitors—that he was now bent on being an explorer and going 
about armed to the teeth, and no longer cared a fig for vest- 
ments or rituals and the saving of people’s souls, there would 

be an awful row. It was best to let her think what she liked to 

think and to keep the knowledge that her thoughts were running 


on the wrong track entirely to himself. That way lay peace, ang 
‘endless opportunities to peruse the African book, which he had 
had the cleverness to hide in a little attic over an outhouse, 

But one day Dear Mother wanted to know why Edward wa 
always disappearing into the said outhouse and remaining % 
long hidden therein. 

She feared that he might be up to some mischief, and gh 
let him see that it was her intention some fine day to pay 
him a sudden and unsuspected visit and see for herself. 

And so she did. 

She climbed the attic stair so quickly that Edward didn} 
hear her, and what she saw delighted her so that she with 
drew her face and presence without saying a word. 

The little hypocrite had made an altar of a soap box, and o 
the wall above it he had hung two sticks of wood nailed in the 
form of a cross, and, prayer book in hand, and murmuring the 
words very softly, he was conducting a church service. 

Edward had no notion that he was committing a sacrilege, 
He only knew that in order to keep the peace with a mother 
like his mother, a little boy cannot afford to stop at anything 


An event was the return of the Armitages from their honey. 
moon in Europe. Bruce was his old natural self, but somehow 
he seemed to be a less important and gilded personage than 
formerly. Ruth was the important member of the union, 
Her body had gained weight and her voice had gained authority, 
The fact that she was a married woman seemed more important 
to her than the characteristics and character of the particular 
man she happened to have married. Almost any man of twenty. 
seven with ten thousand a year would have done as well. 

Well, it seemed that the plans for the future with which the 
hopeful young people had returned from Europe were altogether 
different from the plans with which they had gone abroad, 
These old discarded plans had been of Bruce’s conception. 
And the fact that up to the day of her marriage and for a few 
weeks thereafter Ruth had seemed to approve of them with §& 
enthusiasm did not mean that she had ever intended to help 
him carry them out. 

It will be remembered that Bruce had married Ruth for the 
following reasons: First, because he loved her. Second, because 
he loved children and thought that she did. Third, because he 
loved to live in the country and thought that she did; and 
fourth, fifth and sixth, because he loved her. It will be remem- 
bered also that he had been born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
and that he had no sympathy with men who slave for money 
when already they have enough. 

A few months of marriage and Europe had wrought mighty 
and revolutionary changes. 

But to listen to Ruth you would have thought that she had 
had less than nothing to do with them. 

The very night of their arrival she flung across the dinner 
table an astonished: 

“Oh, but Mother Dear, we are nof going to live in West- 
chester! Surely I wrote you that Bruce had changed his mind 
about that! We are going to have a little house on Fifteenth 
Street and Bruce is going to read law. He feels that he would 
be ashamed to vegetate in the country and live on his income. 
The city has its disadvantages, but I don’t feel that a 
woman’s innate dislike of dust, hard sidewalks and crowds 
should ever be allowed to interfere with her husband’s career. 
Personally I think only that my husband is ambitious and not 
content to be an idler, and I rejoice at it . . . At least we 
shall be away from the mud in the spring break-up.” 

It was not at once easy to think of Bruce Armitage in any 
sympathetic relationship with city sidewalks and the study 
of the law. But Mrs. Eaton beamed, with her shelf of upper 
teeth in the middle of the beaming, and swelled like a pigeon. 
If there had been a battle between the young people, Ruth had 
won, as women, especially Mrs. Eaton’s daughters, should and 
would. A young man, full of life and good nature, was being 
forced to live a life that he did not wish to live, and to learn 
and thereafter practise a profession for which he was unsuited 
and in which he never could take much interest. There was 4 
triumph for you! And after such a short while of being married, 
too! What a splendid thing for Armitage’s character! 

At the news that the Armitages were to live in the city, the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton had smiled nervously, to hide a sudden 
and painful contraction in the region of his heart. Beginning 
with his own, he had seen so many decent men’s lives spoiled 
by their women, and other lives, like those of his two runaway 
boys, which had been horribly threatened. It was too bad! 
“I never could quite understand,” he said feebly, “why a man 
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“Then I'll run away with you, Eddie,” 


who has sufficient money should want to live in the city and work 
for more.” 

“That isa fine doctrine to preach in the presence of unformed 
boys!” exclaimed Mrs. Eaton. “Work is as necessary for a man 
as brushing his teeth. A man who does not work can hardly be 
said to be clean. Idle hands get into mischief.” 

But Armitage did not look troubled or put upon. He seemed to 
be very happy and very much in love. His eyes constantly came 
to rest on Ruth’s comely face. It was obvious that until his love 
for her cooled he would not know what was being done to him. 


said Alice. 


“We'll go to the South Seas.” 


During dinner Ruth did most of the talking. She talked 
about picture galleries and palaces. They had seen Queen Vic- 
toria—‘“‘not a beauty, Dear Mother, but every inch a Queen.” 
What a pity Albert had died! No really nice people in London 
ever mentioned the Prince of Wales. How terrible to think that 
such parents should have such a child! . . . 

“Poor dear Bruce,” she said. “Switzerland was such a dis- 
appointment to him. And he was a lamb about it. We had 
counted on doing the Mer de Glace and Mont Blanc—and crack 
went my wretched back so that the (Continued on page 126) 
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The 


Strange 
JAMES HASWELL 


“sé O, JIM. This is final—ab-so-lutely.” 
the ashes from her cigarette. 
“This is one of the first times I’ve ever been re- 
fused,” he said, ‘‘and it goes hard.” 

“Nonsense! You'll soon find another girl.” Jim stared 
gloomily into the fire. “I don’t want to hurt you, Jim,” she said 
more gently, “but I could never marry you.” 

His head suddenly dropped into his hands, and she saw his 
shoulders heave. She was really touched. “I feel like killing my- 
self,” he said brokenly. 

“Come, come, now, no dramatics. Men don’t kill themselves 
for girls any more. It isn’t being done. I’d be tickled to death 
if I thought one of these modern men could feel that deeply about 
me. But they don’t. They might get drunk and drive madly 
out in the country to pull themselves together, but suicide for my 
lady-love went out with crinolines and pantalettes.” 

He looked up abruptly, rose and held out his hand. “Good-by, 
Lucia. You'll not see me again.” She heard him groping at the 
door, and then the sound of his footsteps on the flagstones. 

She was suddenly conscious of a vague alarm—something she 
fancied seeing in his eyes as he said good-by. ‘Nerves!’ she 
thought and, turning out the lights, she went to bed. 

Jim Haswell walked rapidly from her house. He thought of 
getting drunk and driving out into the country to forget her, 
but too much liquor always made him deathly ill instead of care- 
free, and besides it was a foggy night and the streets were greasy. 
The car would skid or he would catch cold. And so he walked 
on and on, the obsession of a mad purpose growing within him. 
“T’ll show her!” he said and laughed bitterly. 

Hours later he found himself at the little bachelor hotel where 
he lived. He locked the door of his room, threw off his damp 
hat and coat and stood for a while gazing blankly at the wall. 

Then he flung himself down at the table and wrote furiously 
three letters, one to his mother, one bearing the words “Last 
Will” to his lawyer, and one to Lucia. “I want you to know that 
a man can still love deeply enough to die.” 

He propped the letters up on the bureau where they 
would be seen by the first person 
to enter the room “after it had 


She flicked 


Case 


of 


heavy hand pushed open the door. Billy Martin, redolent of 
alcohol, lurched into the room, grinning amiably. 

But he caught sight of the pistol, the look in Haswell’s eye, and 
the three letters propped in a row, and the smile froze on his face, 
“My Lord! Haswell!” he gasped. ‘‘What are you doing?” 

“You leave me alone, Billy. I know what I’m doing.” 

“Not—not suicide?” He spoke in an awed voice. Haswell 
was silent. ‘‘Money matters or a—skirt?” 

Haswell shuddered at the coarse characterization of a divinity, 
“Beat it!’’ he muttered. ‘You couldn’t understand.” 

Martin, considerably sobered by this shocking situation 
realized that he faced a crisis—one requiring tactful handling 
and particularly delay—lots of delay. To gain the latter he had 
recourse to the privileges of a drunken man. He wouldn’t go 
home. On the contrary, he flopped heavily into a chair. 

“Weary of this little old world, eh?” With maddening delib- 
eration he found a cigarette and after many attempts succeeded 
in lighting it. “I know jus’ how you feel, ol’ top. Always some 
darn thing happening. If it isn’t one thing, it’s another. Isn't 
that a fac’?” Haswell was staring gloomily at him. ‘I’m asking 
you, isn’t that a fac’? But what I really wanna know is, have you 
got your room rent paid up?” 

“Never mind about that,” muttered Haswell, impatiently 
fingering the pistol. 

“But, shay—I mean, say—I’ve been drinking,” he explained 
confidentially. ‘Now le’s get to the bottom of this. You are 


getting ready to kick off. All ri’; agreed; granted. Now what 
I wanna know—why pick such a messy finish? Gosh a’mighty, 
Haswell, haven’t you any imagination?” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Now, now!—” Billy patted the other’s coat sleeve—“I’m not 
goin’ to interfere with your plans. All I say is, you’re wasting 
a fine opportunity.” He slapped his knee emphatically. “Yes, 
sir, fine opportunity!” 

“What opportunity?” asked Haswell in spite of himself. 

“Why, look here. Listen. You don’t want to live any 
longer. Life is nothing to you. You want to die. Well’’—he 
drew a long breath—“go out and do things that other people are 
afraid to try—like me, for instance. Now if I were goin’ to 

bump myself off, I’d go first and take 
, a poke at the doorman of the St. 


happened.” An unnatural light 
gleamed in his eye. 

Then from the commode at the 
bedside he drew forth a little auto- 
matic pistol, handling it gingerly as 
though fearful that it might go off. 
“There'll be a beastly crowd rush- 
ing in here when they hear it, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

An ingrained sense of economy 
prompted him to go to the door and 
unlock it. Why put them to the e 
trouble and expense of breaking a L 
perfectly good lock? 

As he snapped back the lock, a 
husky voice called out: ‘Hello, 


| Register. You can take all the 
| risks in the world, because if you get 


| killed, what’s the difference? That’s 
| what you want. Make people sit up 
| and take notice. Get some fun 
while you’re about it. Go ahead and 
die if you want to, but die brilliantly, 
‘| doing brilliant things.” 
5 Haswell was staring at the carpet. 
a Martin reached out and took the 
pistol from his unresisting hand. He 
»§ then tore up the three letters. 
“Atta boy! Now turn in and get 

a good night’s sleep.” 

When Billy Martin awakened 
at noon, he rapped at Haswell’s 


Haswell. you still up?” And a 


door, then opened it. 
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A maid was cleaning the room. “Mr. Haswell gave up his 
room this morning,” she said. ‘He took all his things away an 
hour ago.” 

A few days later a short note from Haswell conveyed the 
meager information that he was well and in another town. For 
some months nothing more was heard from him. 

Then one day the whole country was electrified by the un- 
paralleled feat of an aviator who ascended to the upper air cur- 
rents at 40,000 feet and catching the 300-mile east wind pre- 
vailing at that level, flew from San Francisco to New York in 
nine hours. He was nearly frozen to death, but he had discovered 
invaluable material regarding air currents. His name was given 
as James Haswell. 

Newspaper pictures of the hero showed a gloomy visage. 

Shortly after, the front pages of newspapers were plastered 
with headlines chronicling the sensational rescue of the crew of a 
sunken submarine by a diver who descended to hitherto un- 
reached depths and attached cables to the craft. The diver’s 
name was James Haswell. 

Before the excitement over this exploit had died down came 
the news that a man, unknown to pugilism, had knocked out a 
leading heavyweight by a single lucky blow for insulting a lady. 
Again the name of the man was James Haswell. 

It was Haswell who calmed a crowded theater when a wreath 
of smoke curled out from the wings. He climbed to the stage, 
lighted a cigarette 
and sat down with 
the utmost non- 
chalance. The 
crowd left without 
panic or confusion. 
Haswell was the 
last person out, 
barely three sec- 
onds before the 
stage collapsed in 
flames. 

Nearly every 
week the name of 


Words and Pictures by 
JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


James Haswell 
leaped out of the 
blinding headlines. 
Some new feat of 
incredible heroism 
and daring added 
to his fame. He 
was becoming a fabled character. 
whole nation was stirred. 

Rumor had it that he told a popular prima donna that her 
voice was rotten, passed a counterfeit dime on a Scotchman, and 
drank a quart of bootleg whisky without having it analyzed. 
He was always taking desperate chances. Women were mad 
about him. The brooding melancholy of his eyes fascinated 
them. “He has lived!” they said, and were thrilled to the core. 

Ina year Haswell was a super-hero. He was “the man of mys- 
tery,” “the man with a charmed life,” “the man who flirted with 
death,” “the incarnation of courage,” “the man with whom 
death was forever failing to keep its rendezvous.” Gamblers 
made “‘books” on the length of his life—ten to one he would not 
last out the year. 

People who talked with Haswell 


The imagination of the 


Among others, Lucia breathlessly followed his amazing ex- . 
ploits. “I must have made a mistake,” she said. Thereafter 
her one motive in life was to see him again and give him a re- 
hearing. For hours a day she sat and concentrated on this 
desire, hoping that its telepathic force would reach him. 

One day—it was a Tuesday about ten A. M.—she was seated in 
the park concentrating. The distant drone of machinery crept 
into her consciousness. At first she thought it was an oil- 
burner some place in the neighborhood. But in the course of time 
a shadow fell upon the path, and a parachute descended at her 
side. A man clad in a leather jacket encrusted with ice stood 
before her. It was James Haswell. He had leaped from a plane 
forty thousand feet above to test a new style parachute, and by 
one of those inscrutable chances which make truth stranger than 
fiction, he landed by the one whom he had never expected to see 
again in this world. ; 

They stared at each other, unbelieving. 

“You!” she cried, and held out her arms. 

“Wait,” said he as he removed his oil-stained jacket. He 
then clasped her to his heart. 

They were married and spent the honeymoon quietly in a little 
farmingcommunity where the only danger was bees. . It wasidyllic. 

They walked in quiet lanes, they rode upon gentle horses, they 
swam in the shallow waters of the peaceful river. Then into his 
heart crept a fear, tiny at first but growing until it seemed to stifle 
him. He saw the dark circles under her eyes, the lines that 
ruffled her forehead. 

She was unhappy! She was disappointed that he was content 
to live this tranquil Arcadian life when they might be out riding 
the winds of High Adventure. There were long silences that made 
his heart ache. 

“She wants me to go,” he thought. At night he watched her 
tossing in restless slumber, and his eyes also became shadowed 
with dark circles. The days became dragging torments. 

Finally he could stand 1t no longer. Something must be done 
about it. One night as they sat on the porch screened from the 
evening dews by the thick morning-glory vines, he turned to her 
abruptly and said: “I’ve been thinking it over and I’ve de- 
cided that we’ve been down in this quiet place too long, and that 
we’d better go back and have some excitement.” 

She burst into tears. ‘Oh, I’ve been afraid it would come!” 

“Afraid what would come?” He 
held his breath. 


noted the tense concentration of 
his gaze, as though he looked through 
them at some fixed object far beyond. 
He was queer—evidently a genius. 
Beautiful women who centered their 
seductions on him gave up in wounded 
vanity. Press agents of popular screen 
idols reported them engaged to him. 
He spent each morning from ten to 
twelve denying rumors, and from 
twelve to one signing autographs. 
Metropolitan journals put him in the 
news summary along with Foreign 
Domestic, Politics, Stocks and Society. 


“Afraid you would want to get back 

into those dangerous things again!” 
“D-d-don’t you want me to?” he 
gasped. 

“Oh, no, no, no! I’ve been miserably 
lying awake nights worrying about you 
already.” 

A mighty load lifted from his heart. 
His soul sang with relief. Life was 
sweet, and Safety First had become his 
dominating motive. He crushed her to 
him. “Great guns!” he shouted. “And 
here I’ve been losing sleep for fear you 
might want me to go!” 
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66 IME,” Ellen Murphy said with resolute optimism, 
“for something pleasant to happen!” - 
Nobody answered, although there were four other “a 
persons in the shabby, scarred, grease-stained, water- kt 
stained, smoke-stained Murphy kitchen. Mrs. Murphy sighed C 
audibly, it is true, but then Mrs. Murphy had been sighing th 
thus for many days. Ellen’s mother was shredding string beans - 
listlessly; she looked at the dull, opaque space that was the a 
wintry window, looked at the brightly nickeled clock that was 
ticking above the sink, and resumed her work. She had wom hi 
mourning almost ever since her children could remember any- d 
thing at all; but the mourning she wore today was fresh. 7 
Ellen’s radiant youth was also enhanced rather than eclipsed 
by new black, and Ellen’s little sister-in-law, Mart’s young widow, u 
looked less than her eighteen years in raw, coarse serge and thick - 
crape. Monica sat limp and apathetic in what had been Grand- k 
; pa’s chair; her thick young peasant hands were locked, her dark * 
2 face, upon which the black curling hair encroached like vegetation t! 
across temples, brow and upper lip, was tear-stained. t 
Martin had been dead for three months, Grandpa for four, and h 
Monica’s baby was expected in a few months’ time. | 
The Murphy women, mother, sister and wife, grieved each in h 
her separate way. Ellen grieved healthily, resentfully, with all 
her youth and vitality and quick temper turned into the new c 
groove. But the other two, separated by a half-century of } 
years, nevertheless mourned alike, in the old-country fashion. t 
Mart’s mother.and his wife were crushed. ‘No sorrow,”’ said 
their silences, their sighs, their utter collapse under bereavement, I 
“is like unto my sorrow!” ( 
The thunderbolt of Mart’s death had followed two lesser ‘ 
shocks. Monica’s splendid mother had died in the summer, ‘ 
in far-away Ireland, and the whole family had exerted itself to : 


comfort and help the distracted girl. And in the autumn old 
Tom Florence, Ellen’s grandfather, had not so much died as 
quietly slept, with an expectant half-smile twitching his fine 
old puckered mouth, and his blackthorn stick in his hand. 
These were desolating changes. Mart had devoted himself 
to his silent, dark-faced, passionately loving wife, and Ellen to 
her mother. “Gramp’s room,” a dark lair off the Murphy 
kitchen, had been cleaned and aired and was transformed into 
a pleasant, sunshiny place destined forthe expected baby. For 
the baby’s sake Monica had made a heroic effort to be brave, 
and for Monica’s sake the other women never showed their grief. 
And then had come an October day just like many another, 
with & cold, windy rain in which Mart had come home a little 
|! chilled. 


When the women thought about it all, their narra- 
tive, their tears, their wails began there, and it was 
as if health and sunshine and happiness had never 
been. Ellen, indeed, retained only an imperfect 
recollection of the brief weeks between the cable from 
Ireland about Monica’s mother, Grandpa’s quiet 
departure from the old chair in the kitchen and the old 
) |) chair in the yard, and the terrible hour that took Mart 
away. It was all a black blur of change and sorrow. 
y YM ron if For Mart had been their mainstay, their prop, their 

| pride and delight. Mart was thirty-six, wizened, 

0a MTT shrewd, good-hearted, humorous, loyal. He had three 
ee 5 : sisters: Lizzie-Kate, who was Mrs. Joe Kane, and 
“It's time.” Ellen said mh a great sigh, and in a tone be- Jule, who was Mrs. Willy Flint, and Ellen, who was 
a a laugh and a wail, “for something pleasant to happen! ™ unmarried and not yet twenty-two. 
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and “Charlies” and ‘‘Cons.” 


Now and then, when he was well launched, he would enrapture 
his mother and his sisters’ husbands with accounts of political 
deals, and they would “Oh” and “Ah” in deep amazement and 
appreciation, dazed and awed at the intricacies of the game. 

Mart’s attitude toward the world was one half swaggering, half 


truculent, but he was all goodness, generosity, 
sweetness, understanding where his women- 
kind were concerned, and they idolized him 
and believed him to be the smartest person in 
the world. But all this was over now—all 
the pride and excitement and delight. Mart 
had had a heavy cold, had wheezed ard 
labored with his breath; his little lean face 
had grown florid, and suddenly—— 

Suddenly danger had leaped into the little 
cottage, everything was confusion and sorrow. 
Mart Murphy was sick—he was very sick— 
the doctor was there—the priest was there. 

Mart Murphy was dead, and awestruck, 
praying neighbors on Goat Hill had only to 
cease their own wailing to hear the wild 
screams of the girl who had been his wife, 
and who was widowed in her eighteenth year, 
and to be a mother before Easter. 

“Ellen stipped into the kitchen, and she 
come over to his mother, and you’d not see 
the eyes in her head for the weeping she done!” 
the widow Cahill said a thousand times, 
describing the scene. “Her sister Jule was 
there, but Lizzie-Kate had gone home, for ke 
was sleeping good, do you see? Andsure hadn’t 
he had the little cuppeen of brot’ that it might 
lay good on him, and bring the stren’th back 
into him? But, faith, his hands was very 
cold,” the widow usually interrupted herself 
at this point to say sadly. ‘This was the 
Thursday,” she would resume thoughifully. 
“It was only the Tuesday that he come home 
sick, mind you!” 

Nobody contradicted her; she was Mrs. 
Murphy’s oldest friend, and the Murphys were 
doing no talking at all. Monica’s wildcat 
silences, watchful, fearful, like some creature at 
bay, reminded them all of her strange honey- 
moon days only a few months ago. She sat 
huddled in the chair that had been the old 
man’s, black-faced, red-eyed, unmoving. 

Mrs. Murphy was crushed; her man had 
been taken from her many years ago; now her 
father and son were gone, too. Sorrow she could 
bear, and had borne. But this did not seem 
so much a definite sorrow as a change, change 
in every aspect of the world that had been so 


Montgomery Flagg 


And besides these Mart had an immense family circle, and a 
political affiliation; he could make friends anywhere, he had 
influence everywhere. Whether it was a grand ball of the 
knights, or a baseball game, or a mammoth rally for the new 
Congressman-elect, he could wriggle his party in somehow, get 
them seats on the actual platform perhaps; he was always being | 
enthusiastically greeted, always greeting in turn various “‘Matts” ° 


dit | 


\ 


“It's bad luck having no man in the family, and they'll have me on 
the streets, I shouldn't wonder,” muttered Mrs. Murphy darkly. as 
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86 The Luck of Clem Riordan 


kindly and so easy, change into hardness, darkness, loncliness, 
strangeness. She had thought life one thing; it was now another; 
everything was a bewilderment and a blank. 

Ellen did her best; she talked in a dead silence, she made tea, 
made toast, urged the others cheerily to share them. But hour 
after hour and day after day the dreary routine of the house was 
the same. She got breakfast for three, but she was the only 
one who did more than crumble it; she went off to the oflice 
after affectionate kisses and admonitions, and she sometimes 
cried on her desk when she got there. 

But she was always home, brave and composed, before five, 
begging her mother just to step out into the dooryard for a 
breath of air, clattering pots and pans, and more than ever 
affectionately appreciative of the call that Mrs. Callahan or 
the widow Cahill or kindly Kate Oliver might be making. Ellen 
came to dread the days when no sympathetic neighborly woman 
chanced to be there. To be sure, the callers had but one subject, 
but just the mere sound of their voices did her mother and poor 
little Monica good, and helped Ellen enormously. 

Tea would be poured, plates passed, butter cut. But there 
the pretense usually stopped. The hot drink was welcome, 
but the food choked them all, and 
presently they were all in desolate 
tears. 

Ellen would presently be washing 
dishes, with her eyes still brimming 
and her heart hot with resentment 
and discouragement and pity and 
pain. Twenty minutes past seven, 
and all the long evening ahead, and 
the world changed! 

No Grandpa to kiss and tease 
and spoil; no Mart, laconic and 
proud and amusing; no laughter 
while she pressed a silk dress for 
tomorrow or trimmed a hat. No 
Clem 

For there had been a serious 
quarrel between Ellen and Clem 
last summer, a few weeks before 
Grandpa’s death; and although the 
Riordans had duly called in the va- 
rious hours of sorrow and Ellen not 
infrequently saw Clem, the bloom, 
the radiance and newness and the 
sweetness seemed to have gone 
from their relationship. A year or 
two ago it had been the saucy, inde- 
pendent Ellen, who was not quite 
sure that she wanted to settle down 
with no husband more thrilling 
than Clem Riordan, whom she had 
known half her life. 

Now it was all oddly altered. 
Ellen was worried, sad, burdened 
with sorrow and responsibility, and 
as the scale went down with the 
Murphys it seemed to be rising 
with the Riordans. Clem’s sister 
Alice married a prosperous Chicago 
plumber, and there seemed to be no 
limit te his own good fortune. 

“Him and Wishy Donovan 
bought options on every last one of 
them vacant lots out by the cracker 
factory,” Joe Kane, Ellen’s brother- 
in-law, commented with mild ad- 
miration and envy; “and didn’t the 
‘Bernstein Small Homes for Small 
Incomes’ come along and buy out 
the whole place! And not twenty- 
four hours later wasn’t Clem made 
assistant manager to Reilly, and 
Reiily with Bright’s the way he won’t lasth out the winter, God 
help the poor feller? Jim Walsh says to Clem that he’d practically 
be as good as half-owner whin Reilly was gone, and Clem come 
back at him, ‘Then it’ll be Wilson and Riordan,’ he says, ‘or I’ll 
take me money out of the bank where it’s putt, and start a build- 
ing and conthractin’ business of me own.’ ” 

“You'd wonder where he’d hive money to put into anny bank, 
that was a barefoot gossoon of twelve or thereabouts, and he 
comin’ over on the ship with his papa,” Mrs. Callahan, spending 


Mother, whose 
maternal jealousy makes 
her pretend all the girls are 
trying to capture her son! 
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an evening in the Murphy kitchen, as were the young Kanes, 
said in a sort of half dreary, half dreamy tone. 

“Tt’s very droll the way some has it and some hasn’t,” Lizzie- 
Kate, adjusting the drowsy head of young Joe against her flat 
breast, contributed softly. “There’s some is always poor and 
some would be getting rich on you so fast it would amaze you!” 

“Wasn’t it them Riordans that slep’ in your own good kitchen 
for the first three nights they’d be here in America, Mrs. Murphy, 
ma’am?” Mrs. Callahan asked roundly, with an air of appealing 
to her abstracted hostess quite spontaneously. 

Mrs. Murphy roused herself from a dark dream, looked about 
the dingy kitchen and the kindly, neighborly faces with blinking 
eyes, pursed her little mouth like a walnut shell and sniffed with 
a violence that affected either cheek in turn. 

“What was it? What was it?” she muttered, still lost in her 
own sad musing. 

“Didn’t the Riordans come to you, the way they did be know- 
ing your cousins in the old country?” Mrs. Callahan repeated 
encouragingly. 

“Oh, sure they’re very rich and prosperous entirely!’ Mrs. 
Murphy said hurriedly, still confused. ‘“‘There’s Clement—that 
Ellen wouldn’t take awhile back, 
that she might havea man to stand 
back of her,” she added bitterly, 
“and her father and brother and 
grandfather all tuk off on me that'll 
end my days in the poorhouse.” 

The dreary voice died out into 
dreary stillness. Ellen began 
quietly to cry; Monica sat silent, 
black-faced, staring. The child 
that was Mart’s son leaped under 
her heart, and she put her coarse 
rich black curls against the worn 
covering of Grandpa’s chair and 
shut her eyes and wished that she 
and the baby could creep under 
the quiet stone that marked where 
Martin was lying. 

“Clem Riordan’s mother is all set 
up very grand,” Joe Kane said 
sturdily, after an agonized glance 
at his wife, returned by Lizzie-Kate 
with one of infinite steadiness. 
Saintly, heroic Lizzie-Kate could 
bear her own grief for a beloved 
brother and have courage to spare 
with which to carry some of the 
others’ burdens as well. ‘“He’s 
bought her t’ree little houses up 
Miller Street ; and wasn’t she tellin’ 
me, mama, that whin she'd be livin’ 
in the wan she’d be rintin’ the 
others like a queen!” continued Joe. 

“Oh, Clem’ll be President of the 
United States, I don’t doubt!” 
Ellen said, from a sore heart. 

“And you—that wouldn’t take 
him!—:vou've done very well by 
yourself, Ellen!” her mother re- 
minded her witheringly. 

“You'd think you wanted to get 
rid of me!” Ellen answered, with 
sorry spirit. ‘Now, when Monica’s 
like she is, and they may be taking 
the place off you any instant, and 
Lord knows what we’d all do then 
—you’d have me riding around in 
Clem Riordan’s new car, as if what 
happened to my own people was no 
business whatever of mine!” 

And they all began to cry again. 


“If me son had been spared to me, sure there’s no Board of 
Public Works cud get me little home off me!” Mrs. Murphy 
muttered darkly. “But it’s bad luck havin’ no man in the 
family, and they’ll have me on the streets as easy as kiss 
your hand, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

“Joe did all he could, mama; he talked to the whole of them 
at the City Hall!” Lizzie-Kate said loyally. “And you'll 
never be on the streets, deaz; for look at the money you'll get 
for the lot—nine thousand, six hundred and seventeen dollars 
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“T—T'll take you to dinner somewheres,”’ Clem began and stopped, choked with sheer felicity. 


and eight cents, paid right into your hand! And wouldn’t you 
be coming to us, and treated like a queen itself, until we could 
find you a nice little house for yourself?” 

“Tf it wasn’t for me mama’s dyin’, and me brother laid away 
wit’ tossin’ waves ahl over him,” Monica contributed, in her low, 
hoarse, soft voice, “sure I could go back to Ireland, where 
there’d ahlways be a taste of male and a little corner be the fire 
itself for me and mine——” 

“Oh, Monica, you make me so tired! Haven’t you got all 
that insurance?” Ellen demanded, half indignant, half loving. 

And mama talking of starvation when she’s always had enough 
to live on, and Grandpa left her a lot she didn’t expect!” 


“But Jook what’s in it, haven’t they every shillin’ of it at the 
bahnk2” her sister-in-law cueried pathetically. “And how would 
I know but wan of thim la-ads would be off to Africa, and me 
lasth ha’p’ny in his pants? And Mart—that treated me so 
good——” 

It was then that with a great sigh, and in a tone between a 
laugh and a wail, Ellen Murphy said: “It’s time for something 
pleasant to happen!” 


Pleasant things dulv happened, but not to the Murphys. The 
local authorities, with that offensive suretv possible only to 
government officials, began to plaster Goat Hill with placards, 
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and a chorus of protests went up 
from the Irish and Italian 
families so long happily estab- 
lished upon the rocky rises and the 
grassy cliffs and now driven to 
straight streets and the houses 
that stood in rows. 

Ellen and Lizzie-Kate went 
house-hunting—a discouraging 
business at best, so close to the 
biggest city, and made worse by 
Monica’s dreary apathy and Mrs. 
Murphy’s peppery comment. 

“They’ll shut me up in no box 
like amatch!” said thelatter cold- 
ly, when a flat in a block-long row 
of three-story brick dwellings was 
under discussion. ‘Eight thou- 
sand, five hundred!” she ejac- 
ulated, of another residential pos- 
sibility. “Is it the dozen or the 
hundred of thim fire-traps they 
want it for?” 

“Tt’s small, of course,” Ellen 
conceded, of a third place. 

“Oh, no; ’tis fully as large as me 
grave will be!” her mother re- 
turned quietly, in a tone of in- 
describable melancholy. 

Presently the Murphy shanty 
that had sheltered them all 
through so many riotous and 
carefree years, that had been a 
landmark among the slatternly 
sheds and crooked fences of Goat 
Hill, was torn down, and the 
three Murphys were all crowded 
into Lizzie-Kate’s small house— 
Lizzie-Kate, whose most stren- 
uous and loving efforts could not 
make them comfortable. Life to 
young Ellen Murphy had become 
a serious, a frightening affair; she | 
seemed to have nothing in com- 
mon with the lucky, dancing, mis- 
chievous, reckless Ellen of a year 
ago, who had always felt that mis- 
fortune was a good deal a matter HY I, 
of the law of attraction anyway. 

“What would you expect for a 
sour old she-fox like Dick Foy’s 
mother?” Ellen would demand 
unsympathetically. “Of course 
she’ll always have bad luck— W 
she brings it on herself!” And, 
“Don’t worry about mama, Lizzie- / 

Kate,” the old Ellen would con- yy: 
sole her sister. ‘“There’s nothing 

she and old Biddy Cahill like so 

much as what they call a good 

hard ‘trile’!”’ 

But Ellen did not take this tone now. Grief and responsibility 
had taught her new lessons, and for the first time in her giddy 
twenty-one years she began to share the fears that s= often 
filled the air about her—fears of sickness and stubborn poverty 
and bills and unemployment; and all the world seemed full of 
them, and every family and every type of happiness cruelly 
menaced by them. She began to be afraid of losing her own 
precious job and even worried when a chance newspaper article 
mentioned the national debt. 

An uridue proportion of the pleasant things for which she so 
wearily wished continued to befall the Riordans. Reilly pres- 
ently succumbed, and to the almost scandalized awe and 
admiration of his entire circle, Clement A. Riordan’s name went 
up on a new sign with that of old Mr. Willy Wilson, who had 
inherited the contracting business from his father only twenty 
years earlier. “Wilson and Riordan, Houses, Cottages, Bunga- 
lows—We Keep Your Size in Stock!’ Ellen seemed to see their 
big fence advertisements wherever she went. 

Under all her young grief and resentment, she missed Clem 
sadly. Love Ellen had perhaps scorned, but the companionship 
had been sweet, attended as it had been by loyalty and admir- 


Ellen found, as she had 


known she would find, Clem. 


ation and all his crude, big, gentle belief that everything she did 
and said and thought was perfection. Other swains might be 
unreliable, in the lives of other girls. But Ellen Murphy had felt 
herself sure of Clem Riordan, whenever, wherever, howsoever she 
wanted him; the phrase “Ellen and-Clem—that’s two” had 
been current wherever merry-making was discussed. 

But that was all over. It was hard for Clem even to see 
Ellen alone as the first hard, early winter after Mart’s death 
shut down. She and her mother and Monica had one crowded 
bedroom between them, the room that had been the parlor at 
Lizzie-Kate’s; the dining room was the only sitting-room, and 
there was small comfort for either visitor or hostess. It was 
different with Lizzie-Kate and Kate Oliver‘and Annie Curley 
and all the older women. They foregathered in the kitchen, 
where babies could be nursed and tea poured and dishes washed 
almost uninterruptedly. But years and wisdom had not brought 
Ellen to the point when there seemed to be any beauty in this. 

It was the more maddening to have Clem still cordial and 
friendly. Ellen did not want cordiality and friendliness from a 
superior young man in an incredibly smart looking new heather- 
mixture overcoat, a young man who drove a shining car; she 
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Oh, well, Ellen thought 
wearily, she had expected that! 

She needed a new office 
dress; mourning was expens- 
ive, Ellen discovered, in more 
ways than one. For months 
now she had been sponging 
and pressing her one “good 
gown”; it was almost gone 
now, and the black suéde 
gloves bought for the funeral 


were bluish white at the tips. 
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had had more than cordiality and friendliness from the shabby 


old struggling Clem of a year ago. She had had blind adoration, 
hard breathing, stammering and gasping words, looks humble 
and fatuous in their anxious devotion. 

To be sure, his sleeves had been too short then, and his big 
hands rough and ungroomed. She had taken his admiration 
very casually, as perhaps something less than her due. She 
told herself hotly now that she had never loved him, and she had 
almost come to hate him! Everything that he did and had 
gnawed into her resentful consciousness with that acute vitality 
only possible to jealousy. It seemed to Ellen that everybody 
told her something new about Clem Riordan and his success; 
there was no end to it. 

It was just before Thanksgiving that she heard that Mr. 
Will Wilson’s daughter Jean was crazy about Clem Riordan, 
her father’s young partner. 


Wearied by her office day, 
Ellen came home, in a certain 
late December twilight, to find 
Clem’s mother and Lizzie- 
Kate and her own mother and 
Mrs. Callahan in the kitchen, 
where was also the dark-faced, 
silent, staring Monica. Mrs. 
Riordan, a fine, smooth- 
skinned, handsome woman in 
the fifties, was boasting. 
Lizzie-Kate looked troubled; 
the other women were all a 
little red of face. 

“Wear it anny old place, 
ma!’ he says,” said Mrs. 
Riordan, with a downward 
glance at her silk gown. 
“You'll need new clothes for 
your trin, annyway!’ he says 
to me.” 

“There was a story once me 
Aunt Annie—God rest her!— 
would be tellin’ all of us,” 
Mrs. Murphy began, with 
apparent irrelevance. “ ’Twas 
of a little goose itself that 
would strut round the barn- 
yard. ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘didn’t I 
hear the farmer’s wife herself 
say she was going to carry me 
off and dress me! Sure, you 
won’t know me whin I come 
back,’ he said. But, mind you, 
didn’t she have in mind that 
she’d be choppin’ the head off 
him first 

“Flow long since you were 
in Ireland, Mrs. Riordan?” 
peace-loving Lizzie-Kate in- 
terposed hastily. 

“’ Twas before the boy him- 
self was born, and Clem’s 
pushin’ thirty-one,” his 
mother, reaching her favorite 
topic readily through any 
channel, answered gladly. “I 
told um I’d cook his New 
Year’s goose and then I’d ke 
off!” she resumed. “Not but 
what he could buy himself 
pheasants and oranges and I 
don’t know what at Delmon- 
icker’s, did he but want thim! 
But I have a little hired girl that works for me now—w!in 
she isn’t stravagin’ the streets like a wild Rooshian, chewing 
gum on me and leavin’ the things streelin’ out of her 
clothes-chest the way she might have no wit at all—ard 
she’ll help me cook it. I don’t know are they more trouble than 
they’re worth, to have help in the kitchen,” she concluded 
complacently. “Did anny one of you ever have the taste of one of 
thim pokin’ about your pantry, ard wasting the focd on you:” 

“Sure, I’d never give house-room to one of them!” Mrs. 
Callahan said stoutly. But she was mortally offended, as were 
all the other women. Ellen was young and rude enough to give 
an elaborately patient and quite audible sigh as she shrugged her 
shoulders, half closed her insolent young eyes and stared unin- 
terestedly into space. 

“Now I tell Clen it’s a wife he need:,” the insufferable Mrs. 
Riordan continued, unseeing. ‘“He’ll give a great laugh. ‘Faith,’ 
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mass; ‘Faith,’ he says to me, ‘if I could do without a wife whin I 
didn’t have a cent, why would I have one now? I’m tied to 
nobody, and no one can show a letter or a note itself on me.’ ” 

“You're lying, lying, lying. He never said any such thing!” 
Ellen Murphy said somewhere deep down inside her, where a 
sword was going straight into her heart. 

“Doesn’t Jane, or Jenny, or whativer she calls herself that’s 
Mr. Willy Wilson’s own daughter, always be foaming the boy?” 
his mother demanded proudly. ‘Is it promised to somebody else 
you think you are, that you wouldn’t take up with a fine rich 
ger’rl like that?’ I’ve asked and questioned him manny’s the 
time. ‘No, mama,’ he'll tell me; ‘No,’ he'll say, ‘there’s ger’rls 
manny a boy would dance wit’,’ he'll say, ‘or maybe ride about in 
the car on a day’s outin’ wit’—but what’s that?’ he’ll say.” 

“You're lying * Ellen told herself again. And when Clem’s 
mother was gone the red still burned in her face, and the other 
women did not look at her. 

“Well, the back of me hand and the sole of me fut to you, 
Alicia Dugan, that didn’t know which end of a shoe was the front 
whin you came to America itself, and you grown and married!” 
Mrs. Callahan said bitterly, as the door closed upon the visitor. 

“There’s one I'd always be glad to show the door to!’’ Mrs. 
Murphy added simply. 

“?*Tis terrible, the way she boasts!’’ Lizzie-Kate said, mildly 
regretful. “I don’t believe Clem is like that,’ she added 
charitably. 

“Indeed he is, then!’ Ellen said bitterly, and almost in- 
voluntarily. ‘She’s scared to death for fear he’s tied up to me,” 
the girl went on, scornfully carried quite out of all decent and 
natural reserve by sheer pain at the cruelty of life. “But she 
needn’t worry! I wouldn’t take him planked on a platter—if he 
was the only man in the parish! I wouldn’t marry him under 
chloroform, that’s so smart with his car and his new coat, 
flaunting himself before people that are having their trouble, and 
with their hearts in the grave——” 

And Ellen, choked with angry tears, and angry afresh at her- 
self for permitting them to rise, rushed from the kitchen and 
slammed the door. They heard her run upstairs. 

“The poor child! Does she like him, Lizzie-Kate?” Mrs. 
Callahan asked in a low tone. 

Lizzie-Kate, tears in her own eyes, nodded seriously. ‘I’m 
afraid she does,” shc conceded gravely. “And, if you ask me, 
Clem Riordan’s just «s «:2zy about our Ellen as ever! Oh, dear; 
if only they had setiled it «1! before—everything happened, and 
Clem began to do so well! It would help poor Ellen so to have him 
back of her! But, mark my words, she’ll never take him now.” 

“T’d like to have him come try his luck with her now!” Mrs. 
Murphy commented, with bitter relish. ‘“She’d learn him where 
he got off at!” 

This was spoken in deep sarcasm, yet it was no later than that 
very evening that Clement Riordan fulfilled her wish. 

He twisted the little catch of the bell that was screwed to the 
middle of Lizzie-Kate’s front door, and it was Ellen’s withered 
little mother who let him in. The front hall was not lighted, and 
Mrs. Murphy stood staring at him in the dim shadowy place, 
almost with hostility. 

“Well, if it isn’t Clem!” she said presently, in a grudging tone, 
and she called: “Ellen! It’s Clem, thin.” 

“Well, mama,” Ellen’s voice, somewhere out of sight, said in a 
sharp whisper, “let him in. Take him into the dining room!” 

But Mrs. Murphy, dismally muttering to herself, had wandered 
on through the narrow hall toward the kitchen again, and it was 
Ellen, flushed and with her magnificent mop somewhat tumbled, 
who came frowning into the hall and guided him into a rather 
cluttered dining room. 

It had been cleared after a fashion since dinner, to be sure, but 
Joe Kane was there, in his shirt-sleeves, reading the Gump 
strip to young Flurry, and Monica was sitting listless in a rocker, 
with Lizzie-Kate’s fat big baby in her lap. All of these persons 
bounced from the room as Ellen brought her visitor in; they could 
be heard reestablishing themselves in the kitchen. 

Ellen looked so gloriously beautiful, with a thin kimono over 
her office skirt, with her cheeks flushed from light laundry work, 
her sapphire eyes somewhat questioning and somewhat hostile, 
and her bobbed mahogany hed in some disorder, that Clem felt 
once again the staggering confusion of senses that she often 
produced in him, and blundered between felicity and embarrass- 
ment into the very words he least wanted to sav. 

“Couldn’t we go into the front room, Ellen? I hate to drive 
Joe and Monica out of here.” 


he said to me yesterda’, whin I was puttin’ on me bonnet for . 


“Monica and mama sleep in the front room,” Ellen answered, 
starkly, briefly, unemotionally. 

“Oh, sure—I forgot you were all crowded in here!’’ Clem 
stammered, meaning only to be sympathetic. But the blue eyes 
flashed warning and resentment. 

“Now that there’s not so many of us left, it seems guod to be 
together!” Ellen answered, with watering eyes. 

Clem felt heartsick; she was ‘‘mad” at him, he could tell it by 
her tone. A few months ago, he told his hammering heart, he 
would have felt quite free to catch the independent little figure 
in his arms, to crush his own mouth against that rebellious, 
beautiful, scarlet mouth, and even to shake her into sense. Why, 
weren’t he and Ellen Murphy ‘“‘as good as bespoke” these two 
years? Who else had she ever ‘“‘gone with’’? what else did every- 
one expect? 

If he had only settled it all months ago, Clem thought for the 
hundredth time. What had come over him at all that he hadn’t? 
he asked himself. They had been playing happily along, going 
everywhere together, understanding each other perfectly without 
one definite word for months—then suddenly 

Well, suddenly, what? He had begun to make money, and he 
had said that as soon as his sister Alice’s marriage was accom- 
plished and his mother comfortably on her way to Ireland, he and 
Ellen would be married, of course. But Ellen’s grandfather had 
died, and then her brother, and then the old Murphy home had 
broken up, and she had seemed so different in her black—demure, 
remote, inaccessible. 

Ellen, who had chattered so excitedly years ago of the hun- 
dred dollars or two hundred dollars Clem had been fortunate 
enough to make in a lucky deal, now seemed strangely apathetic 
and unresponsive when the hundreds were beginning to be 
thousands. And now, on this very day, hadn’t his own mother 
come home from a call at the Murphys’, with the report that all 
the talk there was in it was that young Ellen Murphy was going 
to leave Beatty & Bird, and a pitcher of young Jawn Beatty 
stuck up in the kitchen as‘if he was kith and kin to them? 

“T know that pitcher; that’s just the office employees,” Clem 
had said uncomfortably. But he was uneasy and nervous about 
the whole matter, and now he had asked her clumsily, ‘‘What’s 
this I hear of your leaving the office, Ellen?” 

“There was some talk of their sending me to the Chicago office, 
and I might take mama with me,” Ellen answered, superbly com- 
posed. 

“Who’s going to be old Mr. Beatty’s stenographer?” Clem 
asked then, utterly indifferent, but just to say something. 

“T don’t know!” Ellen said coldly and unencouragingly. 

The girl’s heart was filled with warm resentment; she felt 
ashamed to have Clem Riordan find them in this tumbled, 
odorous confusion, ashamed of her poverty, her own young help- 
lessness in the face of grief and change; she hated everything 
tonight, felt furiously, instinctively, that life had trapped her; 
this was not the way she would have lived, this was not her way 
of doing things! Dancing upon her light-hearted way a few short 
months ago, with her little summer frocks always fresh and her 
canvas slippers always white, she had been able to keep this ugly 
side of life, as indeed she had been able to keep poverty and grief, 
happily at a distance. 

Now it all lay hideous and bare before this complacent, big 
young man in the belted overcoat, with the brown gloves—this 
man whose mother thought Ellen Murphy wanted him! 

“Are you going somewheres, Clem?” she asked, with delicate 
significance. 

Clem, almost as unhappy as she, and even more bewildered and 
uneasy, answered unfortunately: “I couldn’t tonight, Ellen. I 
promised I’d be down to a meeting at the Y. M. I.” 

Ellen’s instant flush was no quicker than the rush of shamed 
resentment in her heart. He thought that she was inviting him to 
escort her somewhere! 

“T didn’t mean that,” she said, hurt to the soul. But Clem, 
blundering on, solely with the idea of reassuring her and defending 
her from the unwarranted attack of his mother, was speaking. 

“Ma seemed to have some idea—I don’t know where she got 
it,” he began—“that the passionate adoration I have for you, 
and always have had since your delicious littleschool days, when 
you wore a black velvet tam on that glorious copper mane,” was 
what he was trying to add, “‘is less definite on my side than on 
yours. I only wanted you to know that that isn’t true, and I don’t 
believe she thinks it is herself. You must know what I think of 
you, and that it is only her natural maternal jealousy that 
makes her pretend that all the girls in the world are trying to 
capture her only son!” (Continued on page 123) 
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HE THEATER ROYAL, Llunindnno, is in the middle 
of the principal thoroughfare of that repellent town, 
and immediately opposite its grubby main entrance 
there is a lamp-post. Under this lamp-post, as I 

approached, a man was standing. He was a large man, and his 

air was that of one who has recently passed through some 
trying experience. There was dust on his person, and he had 
lost his hat. At the sound of my footsteps he turned, and the 
rays of the lamp revealed the familiar features of my old friend 

Stanley Featherstonehaugh Ukridge. 

“Great Scott!” I ejaculated. ‘What are you doing here?” 

There was no possibility of hallucination. It was the man 
himself in the flesh. And what Ukridge, a free agent, could be 
doing in Llunindnno was more than I could imagine. Situated, 
as its name implies, in Wales, it is a dark, dingy, disheveled 
spot, inhabited by tough and sinister men with suspicious eyes 
and three-day beards; and to me, after a mere forty minutes’ 
sojourn in the place, it was incredible that anyone should be 
there except on compulsion. 

Ukridge gaped at me incredulously. “Corky, old horse,” he 
said, “this is, upon my Sam, without exception the most amazing 


event in the world’s history. The last bloke I expected to see.” 


“Same here. Is anything the matter?” I asked, eying his 
bedraggled appearance. 

“Matter? I should say something was the matter!” snorted 
Ukridge, astonishment giving way to righteous indignation. 
“They chucked me out!” 

“Chucked you out? Who? Where from?” 

“This infernal theater, laddie. After taking my good money, 
dash it! At least, I got in on my face, but that has nothing to 
do with the principle of the thing. Corky, my boy, don’t you 
ever go about this world seeking for justice, because there’s no 
such thing under the broad vault of Heaven. I had just gone 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


The Londoner who makes 


“Corky,” said Ukridge, “I sim- 


ly can't getover the fact of your 


out for a breather after the first act, and when I came back I 
found some fiend in human shape had pinched my seat. And 
just because I tried to lift the fellow out by the ears, a dozen 
hired assassins swooped down and shot me out. Me, I'll trouble 
you! The injured party! Upon my Sam,” he said heatedly, 
with a longing look at the door, “I’ve a dashed good mind to——” 

“T shouldn’t,” I said soothingly. “After all, what does it 
matter? It’s just one of those things that are bound to happen 
from time to time. The man of affairs passes them off with a 
light laugh.” 

“Yes, but 

“Come and have a drink.” 

The suggestion made him waver. The light of battle died 
down in his eyes. He stood for a moment in thought. 

“You wouldn’t bung a brick through the window?” he queried 
doubtfully. 

“No, no.” 

“Perhaps you’re right.” 

He linked his arm in mine and we crossed the road to where 
the lights of a public house shone like heartening beacons. The 
crisis Was Over. 

“Corky,” said Ukridge, warily laying down his mug of beer a 
few minutes later lest emotion should cause him to spill any of 
its precious contents, “I can’t get over, I simply cannot get over 


the astounding fact of your being in this blighted town.” im 
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I explained my position. My presence in Llunindnno was 
due to the fact that the paper which occasionally made use of 
my services as a special writer had sent me to compose a fuller 
and more scholarly report than its local correspondent seemed 
capable of concocting of the activities of one Evan Jones, the 
latest of those revivalists who periodically convulse the emotions 
of the Welsh mining population. His last and biggest meeting 
was to take place next morning at eleven o’clock. 

“But what are you doing here?” I asked. 

“What am J doing here?” said Ukridge. 
where else would you expect me to be? 
Haven’t you seen the posters?” 

“What posters? I only arrived an hour ago.” 

“My dear old horse! Then naturally you aren't abreast of 
local affairs.” He drained his 
mug, breathed contentedly and led 
me out into the street. “Look!” 

He was pointing at a poster, 
boldly lettered in red and black, 
which decorated the side wall of the 
Bon Ton Millinery Emporium. 
The  street-lighting system of 
Llunindnno is defective, but I was 
able to read what it said. 


“Who, me? Why, 
Haven’t you heard? 


ODDFELLOWS HALL 
Special Ten-Round Contest 
LLOYD THOMAS 


(Llunindnno) 


vs 
BATTLING BILLSON 
(Bermondsey ) 


“Comes off tomorrow night,” 
said Ukridge. ‘And I don’t mind 
telling you, laddie, that I expect to 
make a colossal fortune.” 

‘Are you still managing the Bat- 
tler?” I said, surprised at this 
dogged perseverance. “I should 
have thought that after your last 
two experiences you would have 
had about enough of it.” 

“Oh, he means business this 
time! I’ve been talking to him like 
a father.” 

“How much does he get?” 

“Twenty quid.” 

“Twenty quid? Well, where 
does the colossal fortune come in? 
Your share will only be a tenner.” 

“No, my boy. You haven’t got 
on to my devilish shrewdness. I’m 
not in on the purse at all this time. I’m the management.” 

“The management?” 

“Well, part of it. You remember Isaac O’Brien, the bookie I 
was partner with till that chump Looney Coote smashed the 
business? Izzy Previn is his real name. We've gone shares in 
this thing. Izzy came down a week ago, hired the hall and 
looked after the advertising and so on; and I arrived with good 
old Billson this afternoon. We're giving him twenty quid, and 
the other fellow’s getting another twenty; and all the rest of the 
cash Izzy and I split on a fifty-fifty basis. Affluence, laddie! 
That’s what it means. Affluence beyond the dreams of a Monte 
Cristo. Owing to this Jones fellow the place is crowded, and 
every sportsman for miles around will be there tomorrow at 
five bob a head, cheaper seats two-and-six, and standing room 
one shilling. Add lemonade and: fried fish privileges, and you 
have a proposition almost without parallel in the annals of 
commerce. I couldn’t be more on velvet if they gave me a sack 
and a shovel and let me loose in the Mint.” 

I congratulated him in suitable terms. 

“How is the Battler?” I asked. 

“Trained to an ounce. Come see him tomorrow morning.” 


“But think of the money!” 
Mr. Izzy Previn implored 
Ukridge. 


we'll have to return it?” 


“Do you realize 


“I can’t. I’ve got to go to this Jones meeting.” 
“Oh, yes. Well, make it early in the afternoon, then. Don’t 
come later than three, because he will be resting. We're at 


Number Seven Caerleon Street. Ask for the Cap and Feathers 
public house and turn sharp to the left.”’ 


I was in a curiously uplifted mood on the following afternoon 
‘as I set out to pay my respects to Mr. Billson. This was the 


first time I had had occasion to attend one of these revival 
meetings, and the effect it had had on me was to make me fee] 
as if I had been imbibing large quantities of champagne to the 
accompaniment of a very loud orchestra. Even before the 
revivalist rose to speak, the proceedings had had an effervescent 
quality singularly unsettling to the sober mind, for the vast 
gathering had begun to sing hymns directly they took their 
seats; and while the opinion I had formed of the inhabitants of 
Llunindnno was not high, there was no denying their vocal 
powers. 

There is something about a Welsh voice when raised in song 
that no other voice seems to possess—a creepy, heart-searching 
quality that gets right into a man’s inner consciousness and 
stirs it up with a pole. And on top of this had come Evan 
Jones’s address. 

It did not take melong to under- 
stand why this man had gone 
through the countryside like a flame. 
He had magnetism, intense earnest- 
ness and the voice of a prophet cry- 
ing in the wilderness. His fiery eyes 
seemed to single out each individual 
in the hall, and every time he paused 
sighings and wailings went up like 
the smoke of a furnace. And then, 
after speaking for what I discovered 
with amazement on consulting my 
watch was considerably over an 
hour, he stopped. And I blinked 
like an aroused somnambulist, shook 
myself to make sure I was still there, 
and came away. 

And now, as I walked in search 
of the Cap and Feathers, I was, as 
I say, oddly exhilarated; and I was 
strolling along in a sort of trance 
when a sudden uproar jerked mefrom 
my thoughts. [looked about me and 
saw the sign of the Cap and Feathers 
over a building across the street. 

It was a dubious looking hostelry 
in a dubious neighborhood; and the 
sounds proceeding from its interior 
were not reassuring to a peace-loving 
pedestrian. There was a good deal of 
shouting going on and much smash- 
\ ing of glass, and as I stood there the 

door flew open and a familiar figure 
emerged rather hastily. A moment 
later there appeared in the doorway a 
woman. 
She was a small woman, but she 
carried the largest and most intim- 
idating mop I had ever seen. It dripped dirty water as she 
brandished it; and the man, glancing apprehensively over his 
shoulder, proceeded rapidly on his way. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Billson,” I said as he shot by me. 

It was not perhaps the best chosen moment for endeavoring 
to engage him in light conversation. He showed no disposition 
whatever to linger. He vanished round the corner, and the 
woman, with a few winged words, gave her mop a victorious 
flourish-and reentered the public house. I walked on, and a little 
later a huge figure stepped cautiously out of an alleyway and fell 
into step at my side. 

“Didn’t recognize you, mister,” said Mr. Billson apologetically. 

“You seemed in rather a hurry,” I agreed. 

“R!” said Mr. Billson, and a thoughtful silence descended 
upon him for a space. 

“Who,” I asked, tactlessly perhaps, ‘was your lady friend?” 

Mr. Billson looked a trifle sheepish. Unnecessarily, in my 
opinion. Even heroes may legitimately quail before a mop 
wielded by an angry woman. 

“She come out of a back room,” he said with embarrassment. 
“Started makin’ a fuss when she saw what I’d done. So I come 
away. You can’t dot a woman,” he argued chivalrously. 

“Certainly not,” I agreed. “But what was the trouble?” 

“T been doin’ good,” said Mr. Billson virtuously. 

“Doing good?” 

“Spillin’ their beers.” 

“Whose beers?” 

“All of their beers. I went in, and there was a lot of sinful 
fellers drinkin’ beers. So I spilled ’em. All of ’em. Walked 
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round and spilled all of them beers, one after the other. Not ‘arf 
surprised, them pore sinners wasn’t,” said Mr. Billson with 
what sounded to me not unlike a worldly chuckle. 

“J can readily imagine it.” 

“Huh?” 

“T say, I bet they were.” 

“R!” said Mr. Billson. He frowned. ‘Beer,” he proceeded 
with cold austerity, “ain’t right. Sinful, that’s what beer is. 
It stingeth like a serpent and biteth like a ruddy adder.” 

My mouth watered a little. Beer like that was what I had 
been scouring the country for for years. I thought it imprudent, 
however, to say so. % 

For some reason which I could not fathom my companion, 
one as fond of his half-pint as the next man, seemed to have 
conceived a puritanical hostility to the beverage. I decided to 
change the subject. 

“I’m looking forward to seeing you fight tonight,” I said. 

He eyed me woodenly. “Me?” 

“Ves, At the Oddfellows Hall, you know.” 

He shook his head. “I ain’t fighting at no Oddfellows Hall,” 
he replied. ‘Not at no Oddfellows Hall nor nowhere else I’m 
not fighting, not tonight nor no night.” He pondered stolidly, 
and then, as if coming to the conclusion that his last sentence 
could be improved by the addition of a negative, added 
“No!” 

And having said this, he suddenly stepped and stiffened like a 
pointing dog; and, looking up to see what interesting object by 
the wayside had attracted his notice, I perceived that we were 
standing beneath another public house sign, that of the Blue 
Boar. Its windows were hospitably open, and through them 
came a musical clinking of glasses. Mr. Billson licked his lips 
with a quiet relish. 

“?Scuse me, mister,” he said, and left me abruptly. 

My one thought now was to reach Ukridge as quickly as possible 
in order to acquaint him with these sinister developments. For 
I was startled. More, I was alarmed and uneasy. In one of the 
star performers at a special ten-round contest, scheduled to take 
place that evening, Mr. Billson’s attitude seemed to me peculiar, 
not to say disquieting. So, even though a sudden crash and 
uproar from the interior of the Blue Boar called invitingly to 
me to linger, I hurried on and neither stopped, looked nor listened 
until I stood on the steps of Number Seven Caerleon Street. 
And eventually, after my prolonged ringing and knocking had 
finally induced a female of advanced years to come up and open 
the door, I found Ukridge lying on a horsehair sofa in the far 
corner of the sitting room. 

I unloaded my grave news. 
break it gently. 

“T’ve just seen Billson,’’ I said, ‘‘and he 
seems to be in rather a strange mood. In 
fact, I’m sorry to say, old man, he rather 
gave me the impression——” | 

“That he wasn’t going to fight tonight?” 
said Ukridge with a strange calm. “Quite 
correct. He isn’t. He’s just been in here 
to tell me so. What I like about the man 
is his consideration for all concerned. He 
doesn’t want to upset anybody’s arrange- 
ments.”’ 

“But what’s the trouble? Is he kicking 
about only getting twenty pounds?” 

“No. got religion.” 

“What!” 

“Nothing more nor less, Corky, my boy. 
Like chumps, we took our eyes off him for 
half a second this morning, and he sneaked 
off to that revival meeting. Went out 
shortly after a light and wholesome break - 
fast for what he called a bit of a mooch 
round, and came in half an hour ago a 
changed man. Full of loving kindness, 
curse him. Nasty, shifty gleam in his eye. 
Told us he thought fighting sinful and it 
was all off, and then buzzed out to spread 
the Word.” 

I was shaken to the core. Wilberforce 
Billson, the peerless but temperamental 
Battler, had never been an ideal pugilist to 
manage, but hitherto he had drawn the line 
at anything like this. Other problems 
which he might have brought up for his 
manager to solve might have been overcome 


It was wasting time to try to 
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by patience and tact, but not this one. The psychology 
of Mr. Billson was as an open book to me. He possessed one of 
those single-track minds capable of accommodating but one idea 
at a time, and he had the tenacity of the simple soul. Argument 
would leave him unshaken. On that bone-like head reason 
would beat in vain. And, these things being so, I was at a loss to 
account for Ukridge’s extraordinary calm. His fortitude in the 
hour of ruin amazed me. His next remark, however, offered 
an explanation. 

“We’re putting on a substitute,” he said. 

I was relieved. “Oh, you’ve got a substitute? 
of luck. Where did you find him?” 

“As a matter of fact, laddie, I’ve decided to go on myself.”’ 

“What! You!” 

“Only way out, my boy. No other solution.” 

I stared at the man. Years of the closest acquaintance with 
S. F. Ukridge had rendered me almost surprise-proof at anything 
he might do, but this was too much. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you seriously intend to go out 
there tonight and appear in the ring?” I cried. 

“Perfectly straightforward business-like proposition, old 
man,” said Ukridge stoutly. ‘‘I’m in excellent shape. I sparred 
with Billson every day while he was training.” 

“Yes, but pe 

“The fact is, laddie, you don’t realize my potentialities. 
Recently, it’s true, I’ve allowed myself to become slack and 
what you might call enervated, but, damme, when I was on that 
trip in that tramp steamer scarcely a week used to go by without 
my having a good earnest scrap with somebody. Nothing 
barred,” said Ukridge, musing lovingly on the carefree past, 
“except biting and bottles.” 

“Yes, but, hang it—a professional pugilist!” ; 

“Well, to be absolutely accurate, laddie,’’ said Ukridge, 
suddenly dropping the heroic manner and becoming confidential, 


That’s a bit 


Mr. Billson showed no disposi- 
tion to linger. Even heroes may 
legitimately quail before a mop 
wielded by an angry woman. 
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“the thing’s going to be fixed. Izzy Previn has seen the bloke 
Thomas’s manager and has arranged a gentleman’s agreement. 
The manager, a Class A bloodsucker, insists on us giving his 
man another twenty pounds after the fight, but that can’t be 
helped. In return, the Thomas bloke consents to play light for 
three rounds, at the end of which period, laddie, he will tap me 
on the side of the head and I shall go down and out, a popular 
loser. What’s more, I’m allowed to hit him hard—once— 
just so long as it isn’t on the nose. So you see—a little tact, a 
little diplomacy, and the whole thing fixed up as satisfactorily 
as anyone could wish.” 

“But suppose the audience demands its money back when 
they find they’re going to see a substitute?” 

“My dear old horse,” protested Ukridge, “surely you don’t 
imagine that a man with a business head like mine overlooked 
that? Naturally I’m going to fight as Battling Billson. Nobody 
knows him in this town. I’m a good big chap, just as much a 
heavyweight as he is. No, laddie, pick how you will, you can’t 
pick a flaw in this.” 

“Why mayn’t you hit him on the nose?” 

“TI don’t know. People have these strange whims. And now, 
Corky, my boy, I think you had better leave me. I ought to relax.” 


The Oddfellows Hall was certainly filling up nicely when I 
arrived that night. Indeed, it seemed as though Llunindnno’s 
devotees of sport would cram it to the roof. I took my place in 
the line before the pay window, and, having completed the 
business end of the transaction, went in and inquired my way to 
the dressing rooms. And presently, after wandering through 
divers passages, I came upon Ukridge, clad for the ring and 
swathed in his familiar yellow mackintosh. 

“You're going to have a wonderful house,” I said. 
populace is rolling up in shoals.” 

He received the information with a strange lack of enthusiasm. 
I looked at him in concern and was disquieted by his forlorn 
appearance. That face, which had beamed so triumphantly at 
our last meeting, was pale and set. Those eyes, which normally 
shone with the flame of an unquenchable optimism, seemed dull 
and careworn. And even as I looked at him he seemed to rouse 
himself from a stupor and, reaching out for his shirt, which hung 
on a near-by peg, proceeded to pull it over his head. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

His head popped cut of the shirt, and he eyed me wanly. 

“I’m off,” he announced briefly. 

“Off? How do you mean, off?” 


“The 


I tried to soothe what I 


took to be an eleventh hour attack of stage fright. ‘You'll be 
“Once the gong goes, 


all right.” Ukridge laughed hollowly. 
you'll forget the crowd.” 

“It isn’t the crowd,” said Ukridge in a pale voice, climbing 
into his trousers. “Corky, 
old man, if ever you feel 
your angry passions rising 
to the point where you 
want to swat a stranger, 
restrain yourself. This 
bloke Thomas was in 
here a moment ago with 
his manager to settle the 
final details. He’s the 
fellow I had the trouble 
with at the theater last 
night!” 

“The man you pulled 
out of the seat by his 
ears?” I gasped. 

Ukridge nodded. “‘Rec- 
ognized me at once, con- 
found him, and it was all 
his manager, a thorough- 
ly decent cove, whom I 
liked, could do to prevent 
him getting at me there 
and then.” 

“Good Lord!” I said, 
aghast at this grim de- 
velopment, yet thinking 
how thoroughly char- 
acteristic it was of 
Ukridge, when he had a 
whole townful of people to 
quarrel with, to pick the 
one professional pugilist. 


Mr. Billson was pained, but more 
spiritually than physica'ly. 
en he turned the other cheek. 


At this moment, when Ukridge was lacing his left shoe, the 
door opened and a man came in. 

The newcomer was small, dark and beady-eyed, and from hig 
manner of easy comradeship and the fact that, when he spoke, 
he supplemented words with the language of the waving palm, | 
deduced that this must be Mr. Izzy Previn, recently trading as 
Isaac O’Brien. He was cheeriness itself. 

“Vell,” he said with ill-timed exuberance, “how’th the boy?” 
The boy cast a sour look at him. “The house,” proceeded Mr. 
Previn with an almost lyrical enthusiasm, “is abtholutely ful], 
Crammed, jammed and packed. They’re hanging from the roof 
by their eyelids. It’th goin’ to be a knockout.” 

The expression, considering the circumstances, could hardly 
have been less happily chosen. Ukridge winced painfully, then 
spoke in no uncertain voice. 

“T’m not going to fight!” . 

Mr. Previn’s exuberance fell from him like a garment. His 
cigar dropped from his mouth, and his beady eyes glittered with 


_ sudden consternation. 


“What do you mean?” 

“Rather an unfortunate thing has happened,”’ I explained. “Tt 
seems that this man Thomas is a fellow Ukridge had trouble with 
at the theater last night . . .” 

“What do you mean, Ukridge?”’ broke in Mr. Previn. “This 
is Battling Billson.” 

“T’ve told Corky all about it,”’ said Ukridge over his shoulder 
as he laced his right shoe. “Old pal of mine.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Previn, relieved. “Of course, if Mr. Corky isa 
friend of yours and quite understands that all this is quite 
private among ourselves and don’t want talking about outside, 
all right. But what were you thayin’? I can’t make head or 
tail of it. How do you mean you’re not goin’ to fight? Of course 
you’re goin’ to fight.” 

“Thomas was in here just now,” I said. ““Ukridge and he hada 
row at the theater last night, and naturally Ukridge is afraid he 
will go back on the agreement.” 

“Nonthense,” said Mr. Previn, and his manner was that of one 
soothing a refractory child. ‘Ze won’t go back on the agreement. 
He promised he’d play light and he will play light. Gave me his 
word as a gentleman.” 

“He isn’t a gentleman,” Ukridge pointed out moodily. 

“But lithen!” 

“I’m going to get out of here as quick as I dashed well can!” 

“Conthider!” pleaded 
Mr. Previn, clawing great 
chunks out of the air. Uk- 
ridge began to button his 
collar. “Reflect !’’ moaned 
Mr. Previn. “There's 
that lovely audience all 
sitting out there, jammed 
like thardines, waiting 
for the thing to start. 
Do you expect me to go 
and tell ’em there ain't 
goin’ to be no fight? I’m 
thurprised at you,” said 
Mr. Previn, trying an ap- 
peal to his pride. “‘Where’s 
your manly spirit? A big, 
husky feller like you, that’s 
done all sorts of scrappin’ in 
your time——” 

“Not,” Ukridge pointed 
out coldly, “with any pro- 
fessional pugilists who've 

. got a grievanceagainst me.” 

“He won’t hurt you.” 

“He won’t get the 
chance.” 

“You'll be as safe and 
cozy in that ring with 
him as if you was playing 
ball with your little thister.” 

Ukridge said he didn’t 
have a little sister. 

“But think!” implored 
Mr. Previn, flapping like a 
seal. “Think of the money! 
Do you realize we'll have to 
return it all, every penny 
of it?” 
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A spasm of pain passed over Ukridge’s face, but he continued 
buttoning his collar. 

“And not only that,” said Mr. Previn, “but, if vou ask me, 
they'll be so mad when they hear there ain’t goin’ to be no fight 
they'll lynch me”—Ukridge seemed to 
regard this possibility with calm— 
“and you, too,” added Mr. Previn. 

Ukridge started. It was a plausible 
theory, and one that had not occurred 
to him before. 

He paused irresolutely. 

And at this moment a man came 
hurrying in. 

“What’s the matter?”’ he demanded 


fussily. ‘Thomas has been in the ring 
for five minutes. Isn’t your man 
ready?” 


“In one-half tick,” said Mr. Previn. 
He turned meaningly to Ukridge. 
“That’s right, ain’t it? You'll be ready 
in half a tick?” 

Ukridge nodded wanly. In silence 
he shed shirt, trousers, shoes and collar, 
parting from them as if they were old 
friends whom he never expected to 
see again. One wistful glance he cast 
at his mackintosh, lying forlornly 
across a chair, and then, with more 
than a suggestion of a funeral pro- 
cession, we started down the corridor 
that led to the main hall. The hum 
of many voices came to us; there was 
asudden blaze of light; and we were 
there. 


I must say for the sport-loving citi- 
zens of Llunindnno that they appeared 
to be fair-minded men. Stranger in 
their midst though he was, they gave 
Ukridge an excellent reception as he 
climbed into the ring; and for a moment, 
such is the tonic effect of applause on a 
large scale, his depression seemed to 
lift. A faint, gratified smile played 
about his drawn mouth, and I think it 
would have developed into a bashful 
grin had he not at this instant caught 
sight of the redoubtable Mr. Thomas 
towering massively across the way. I 
saw him blink as one who, thinking 
absently of this and that, walks sud- 
denly into a lamp-post; and his look of 
unhappiness returned. 

My heart bled for him. If the offer of 
my little savings in the bank could have transported him there 
and then to the safety of his London lodgings, I would have 
made it unreservedly. Mr. Previn had disappeared, leaving me 
standing at the ring-side, and as nobody seemed to object I re- 
mained there, thus getting an excellent view of the mass of bone 
and sinew that made up Lloyd Thomas. And there was certainly 
plenty of him to see. 

Mr. Thomas was, I should imagine, one of those men who do 

not look their most formidable in muifti, for otherwise I could 
not conceive how even the fact that he had stolen h's seat could 
have led Ukridge to lay the hand of violence upon him. In the 
exiguous costume of the ring he looked a person from whom the 
sensible man would suffer almost any affront with meekness. He 
was about six feet in height, and wherever a man could bulge with 
ruscle he bulged. For a moment my anxiety for Ukridge was 
tinged with a wistful regret that I should never see this sinewy 
citizen in action with Mr. Billson. It would, I mused, have been 
a battle worth coming even to Llunindnno to see. 
_ The referee, meanwhile, had been introducing the principals 
in the curt, impressive fashion of referees. He now retired, and 
with a strange, foreboding note a gong sounded on the farther 
side of the ring. The seconds scuttled under the ropes. The man 
Thomas, struggling—it seemed to me—with powerful emotions, 
came ponderously out of his corner. 

In these reminiscenses of a vivid and varied career, it is as a pro- 
found thinker that I have for the most part had occasion to portray 
Stanley Featherstonehaugh Ukridge. I was now to be reminded 
that he also had it in him to be a doer. Even as Mr. Thomas 


“I seen said Billson, ‘puttin’ 
all that money into a liddle bag. I 
always knew ‘e was a wrong ‘un. 


shuffled toward him, his left fist shot out and thudded against the 
other’s ribs. In short, in a delicate and difficult situation 
Ukridge was comporting himself with an adequacy that surprised 
me. However great might have been his reluctance to embark on 
this contest, once in he was doing well. 

And then, halfway through the first 
round, the truth dawned upon me. In- 
jured though Mr. Thomas had been, the 
gentleman’s agreement still held. The 
word of a Thomas was as good as his 
bond. Poignant though his dislike of 
Ukridge might be, nevertheless, having 
pledged himself to mildness and self- 
restraint for the first three rounds, he 
intended to abide by the contract. 
Probably, in the interval between his 
visit to Ukridge’s dressing room and his 

. appearance in the ring, his manager had 
been talking earnestly to him. At any 
rate, whether it was managerial author- 
ity or his own sheer nobility of char- 
acter that influenced him, the fact re- 

mains that he treated Ukridge with a 

quite remarkable forbearance, and the 

latter reached his corner at the end of 
round one practically intact. 

And it was this that undid him. No 
sooner had the gong sounded for round 
two than out he pranced from his 
corner, thoroughly above himself. He 
bounded at Mr. Thomas like a dervish. 

I could read his thoughts as if he had 
spoken them. Nothing could be clearer 
than that he had altogether failed to 
grasp the true position of affairs. In- 
stead of recognizing his adversary’s for- 
bearance for what it was and being 
decently grateful for it, he was filled 
with a sinful pride. Here, he told him- 
self, was a man who had a solid griev- 
ance against him, and, dash it, the fel- 
low couldn’t hurt him a bit. What the 
whole thing boiled down to, he felt, was 
that he, Ukridge, was better than he had 
expected, a man to be reckoned with, 
and one who could show a distinguished 
gathering of patrons of sport some- 
thing worth looking at. The conse- 
quence was that, where any sensible 
person would have grasped the situation 
at once and endeavored to show his 
appreciation by toying with Mr. 
Thomas in gingerly fashion, whispering 
soothing compliments into his ear dur- 

ing the clinches and generally trying to lay the foundations of 
a beautiful friendship against the moment when the gentleman’s 
agreement should lapse, Ukridge committed the one unforgiv- 
able act. There was a brief moment of fiddling and feinting in 
the center of the ring, then a sharp smacking sound, a startled 
yelp, and Mr. Thomas, with gradually reddening eye, leaning 
against the ropes muttering to himself in Welsh. 

Ukridge had hit him on the nose. 

Once more I must pay a tribute to the fair-mindedness of the 
sportsmen of Llunindnno. The stricken man was one-of them— 
possibly Llunindnno’s favorite son; yet nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the heartiness with which they greeted the visitor’s 
achievement. A shout went up as if Ukridge had done each 
individual present a personal favor. It continued as he advanced 
buoyantly upon his antagonist, and—to show how entirely Llun- 
indnno audiences render themselves impartial and free from any 
personal bias—it became redoubled as Mr. Thomas, swinging 
a fist like a ham, knocked Ukridge flat on his back. Whatever 
happened, so long as it was sufficiently violent, seemed to be all 
right with that broad-minded audience. 

Ukridge heaved himself laboriously to one knee. His sensi- 
bilities had been ruffled by this unexpected blow about fifteen 
times as hard as the othérs he had received since the beginning of 
the affray, but he was a man of mettle and determination. He 
struggled painfully to his feet, while Mr. Thomas, now definitely 
abandoning the gentleman’s agreement, hovered about him with 
ready fists, only restrained by the fact that one of Ukridge’s 
gloves still touched the floor. (Continued on page 140) 
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By eo NMCONTAGUE 


HE 

tus of the 

English- 

man in 
his home, which 
according to the 
legal maxim is his 
castle, varies with 
the temperament 
and disposition of 
his chatelaine. He 
is alternately loved 
and feared, as in 
the case of the 
Englishwoman who 
during the war re- 
ceived a black eye 
in an altercation 
with a bill col- 
lector. 

am I going to explain this,”’she wailed, “with everybody 
knowing my ’usband is away at the front and everything?” 

On the other hand, another Englishwoman complained 
bitterly to her neighbor, Mrs. Hickson, about a piece of bad luck 
that had befallen her. 

“No, my ‘usband ain’t killed, Mrs. “Ickson.”’ she said. ‘‘No 
sooner did I put the kids in mournin’, even Biby in the pram, 
when I received a telegram saying ’e’s alive and well. Yes, and 
all the expense for nothing.” 

“Tt’s a crool shime,” Mrs. Hickson said. 
call it.” 


“That’s what I 


R. LOUIS MARSHALL, the eminent New York attorney, 

began his career in Elmira, New York, and at its outset 

was not burdened with too much legal business. The following 

story is told about how he obtained his first client. It may be 

and probably is apocryphal, but the circumstances are alleged 
to be as follows: 

A man was arraigned for trial in the Supreme Court upon an 
indictment for grand larceny. 

“Have you any counsel?” the judge asked. 

“No, your honor,” the prisoner replied. 

“Can you afford to employ a lawyer?” the judge inquired. 

“No, your honor,” the prisoner answered. 

“Then in that case,” the judge said, “I shall have to assign 
you counsel.” 

He pointed to three exceedingly callow attorneys in the 
court-room. 

“There are Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Robinson,” the 
judge continued, “and,” he added, “Mr. 
Marshall is outside in the corridor.” 

The prisoner looked critically at the 
three attorneys in the court-room. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll take Mr. 
Marshall.” 


ANCHESTER, England, is ene of the 
i few European towns that possesses 
a lot of loca! boosters. It vaunts such 
slogans as “Manchester goods for Man- 
chester docks,” and I wouldn’t te a bit 
surprised if some day when I return to 
Manchester—my birthplace, by the way— 
I should see a sign at the city limits, 
reading: “You ARE Now ENTERING 
MANCHESTER, A CITY OF OVER 600,000. 
Careful Driving Will Be Appreciated by the Selectmen.” 
In other words it is the Wichita, Kansas, of Lancashire, 
England, and we Manchester lads are quite proud of the old 
town, as witness the story of the private in the Lancashire 
— who was found by a chaplain beating a balky artillery 
orse. 
“Don’t beat that horse,” the chaplain cried. “Talk to him, 
man. to him.” 


= SEE 


Giass—S tories 


The private solemnly took the horse by the head-stall and 
by way of beginning a conversation, he said: 
“Ah coom frae Manchester.” 


© pee of the things they don’t teach pupil nurses in hospital 
training schools is not to leave their fountain pens around 
where patients can reach them. 

Somebody told me a story the other day of a man who had 
been operated upon for appendicitis in a large New York sani- 
tarium at a time when nurses were occupied with an influenza 
epidemic. He had been furnished with a young, good-looking 
night nurse who had only recently graduated from a training 
school and was not accustomed to working without supervision, 
Also, she left her fountain pen unguarded and failed to conceal 
the chart from the patient. One morning early the attending 
physician entered the room and picked up the chart before 
examining the patient. 

The last entry was as 
follows: 

“2a.M. Patient very 
restless. Nurse sleeping 
soundly.” 


GAIN we are con- 
fronted with the 
moot point, “When can 
a man be said to be 
intoxicated?” In the 
United States at least 
it cannot now be as- 
serted that it occurs at 
that stage of intoxica- 
tion where the patient 
wishes to kiss the bar- 
tender. I use the word 
patient instead of de- 
fendant because the 
point is here raised as a 
medical and not a legal 
question. In the Hammersmith London Police Court the other 
day, however, the matter was discussed in its legal aspect. 

“How did you know the defendant was intoxicated?” the 
magistrate asked the policeman. 

“Well, your worship,” the policeman replied, “after he was 
thrown out of the front entrance of the kinema, he was discovered 
with a large bouquet in his arms sitting on the doorsteps of the 
back entrance.” 

“Did he give any reason for this extraordinary behavior?” the 
magistrate asked. 

“His speech was very indistinct, your 
worship,” the officer answered, ‘“‘but from 
what I could gather, he was waiting to see 
Mary Pickford.” 


wee E of us precisely weeps with the 
talented Don Marquis’s character, 
“The Old Soak,” over the passing of the 
barroom and the bartender. An occasional 
voice such as mine will grow a trifle 
husky, and one or two of the older set 
become markedly sentimental when speak- 
ing about this or that drink mixer who 
acted as guide, philosopher and friend to so 
many of our more unfortunate dipsoma- 
niacs. 

It is said, for instance, that Samuel Mason Van Cott, who ran 
the bar in the old Grape Vine Saloon on Market Street, San 
Francisco, near the ferry, was at all times ready and willing to 
accede to the most exigent demands of his customers. He never 
refused a slight loan, and if the favor requested of him involved 
no monetary outlay at all, he fairly outdid himself in granting it. 

One day he was serving a number of Englishmen who had just 
landed from the Australian boat. 
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Tllustrations 


“What will you have, gents?”’ Sam inquired. 
“We're in a big ’urry,” one of the Englishmen said, ‘and we 
want six *ighballs.”’ 
Sam turned to Manuel, the brass cleaner. 
“Manuel,” he said. “these gentlemen are in a big hurry and 
they want six eyeballs. I don’t know what they want them for, 
put go out and catch three Chinamen.” 


epee is an etiquette about earthquakes which forbids them 
to occur in the neighborhood of new California real estate 
developments. Earthquakes don’t know about this, and so they 
do occur there, and add occasionally to the troubles of house- 
holders, which troubles include among others a scarcity of 
domestic servants. Almost any kind of general houseworker is 
welcomed in these parts, and some maids are tolerated whose 
behavior among the crockery is second only to that of an earth- 

uake. 
Thus a friend of ours, Mrs. Phil Johnson, came through a 
recent earthquake without suffering the slightest nervousness 
because of the earthquake. She was disturbed at eleven o’clock 
at night by the aoise of china breaking, the banging about of 
cooking utensils and finally by the fall of the kitchen ceiling. 
Sighing resignedly, she went to the head of the stairs and called 
down in a patient, forbearing tone: 

“Well, Lizzie, what are you doing now?” 


HE crux of the domestic service problem is of course the 
long hours of labor. Some people feel impelled to claim at 

a bridge game that coffee never disturbs their sleep and then 
Sipre it by routing out the cook at midnight to make a potful. 
Others can’t get along without a cup of tea being brought 
to their bedside at ; 
seven o’clock every 
morning, and_be- 
tween the two Judge 
Garystandsout as an 
advocate of shorter 
and brighter hours 
of labor for the in- 
dustrial classes. 

Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald says that the 
hardest kind of labor 
will be chearfully 
performed for low 
wages if the hours 
are short and plenty of time for rest and recuperation is 
afforded the laborer. He exemplifies it by the following story: 

An English mother was telling about the new job her son had 
just gotten. 

“All ’e ’as to do is to go down to the circus every day and put 
is head in the lion’s mouth,” she said. “The rest of the time ’e 
’as to ’imself.”’ 


PEAKING of the Australian boat and the passing of creature 
comforts reminds me of a story I heard from a British colonel 
in the bodega which for many years flourished and still waves as 
a bright flag in the breeze, to quote Austin Strong, at the corner 
of the rue de Rivoli and the rue Castiglione in Paris. It was over 
a glass of Sandeman’s best port—and in case anybody thinks this 
is an advertisement, let me remind him of the newspaper pro- 
pzietor who refused to print in a critical notice of a concert that 
Mischa Elman had played a Mendelssohn concerto on a genuine 
Stradivarius. 

“Tf Mr. Stradivarius wants us to advertise his brand of fiddles,”’ 
the newspaper proprietor said, “our advertising columns are 
open to him at two dollars a line.” 

To resume the story, however: 

The British colonel told me that at the outset of the war some of 
the Australian troops who had come straight from the bush al 
sessed rather strange ideas of discipline. ‘Now then, lads,” 
Australian captain said to his company one morning, “an English 
general is coming round to inspect you. Keep steady, no 
spitting, and for Heaven’s sake, don’t call me Alf.” 
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OBERT 
LORRAINE 
the actor says 
that illiteracy has 
practically disap- 
pearedin England 
except among the 
post-war million- 
aires. One of 
them was study- 
ing what he be- 
lieved to be the 
bill of fare in a 
fashionable Lon- 
don restaurant. 
He pointed out 
an item with 
a pudgy fore- 
finger. 
“T think,” he said to the waiter, ‘“I’ll take some of that.” 
“I’m sorry, sir,” the waiter replied, “but the band is playing 
that, sir.”’ 


T= following letter, addressed to a social worker in an East 
Side girls’ club, speaks for itself in moving yet not uncertain 
language. 

Dear Miss: 

I am sorry to tell you some thing what happened the day before 
you went away. Sarah Margoninsky begun to fight with me and 
I told her I do not want to fight with such tough. She wanted to 
fight because she had her friends with her. She begun to fight 
and Sarah Margoninsky gave me a punch in my nose so she put 
the bone out of place so I am in the hospital. I will come home 
on Thursday. I am writing this letter stating what sort of girls 
we have in our club. I am writing this letter in a bad condition 
because I could hardly write this letter. I had to lay in bed and 
[had to hold my nose up so I could hardly write this letter. Please 
excuse my writing. My mother said that if you would not stop 
that business that I cannot come to the club. It is very series. 
And Sarah Margoninsky was telling a lie that I was talking about 
Lillie and I am not afraid of all of them but if God will help me to 
come out of the hospital I will give it to her. I will cripple her 
and my mother is going to watch her. I wish you have a very 
nice New Year party, but I cannot rejoice it. 

Yours truly 
Yetta Levinson 


_ good newspaper man if sent out by his city editor to get a 
story will never return without it. He will camp on the job 
until it “breaks,” that is to say, if there is any chance of its 
“breaking” at all. For instance, a reporter from the Daily Mail 


called at a house on Berkeley Square under instruction from his 
city editor and was admitted by an old family retainer. 
“Good morning,” the reporter said. 
Lordship die?” 
“His Lordship isn’t dead yet,” the retainer replied. 
Isn’t he?” the reporter said. 


“At what hour did his 


“Oh! “Then wait.” 
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wonderful success. He says I’m a mar- 
velous salesman. You’d never know me.” 

“I don’t believe I would. I don’t be- 
lieve I do. Let’s get acquainted.” 

“Fine! Tomorrow we'll start in all over 
again. I’m heartbroken that I can’t be 
home to dinner, but you didn’t let us know 
you were coming.” 

“Can’t you break the engagement with 
your young man?” 

“Lord! it would cost the firm a big order. 
He’s not a young man. I have no young 
man. This fellow is a big old brute from 
Chicago. He’s crazy about me, and he’s 
really rather nice. But you know how 
business is. You always told mother that 
big deals were put over across a 
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Then their daughter flashed from 
her bedroom with a hasty word, “‘Fare- 
well.” 

She was gorgeous, slim, limber, stripped 
to the legal verge. What was hidden was 
more emphatic than the rest, for she was 
encased in a marvelous new cloth that had 
the blaze of steel armor and the fluency 
of silk floss. It was hardly more than a 
metallic paint advertising the lissome 
nymph beneath. 

Her father felt it almost a sacrilege to 
look at her. 

She was a whirlwind of affection, and as 
uncontrollable. She flung her scented 
arms about the necks of her father and 


about your very long stay in New York 
have I?” 

He shook his head witlessly. 

The air was full of accusing eyes, 
Prosecuting attorneys surrounded him, 
shaking condemnatory forefingers. 

But his wife seemed like the cleverer 
lawyer who masks his wiles under a sleepy 
manner, as she went on: 

“What are business women like, in your 
experience?” 

He laughed nervously. ‘Well,. they’te 
of all sorts.” ; 

“Oh, of course; but are you glad or sorry 
that your daughter has gone into busi- 
ness?” 

If he said he was glad, she could 


luncheon table. But with us business 
women, the murder is done at a 
cabaret between dances—and during 
them.” 

He turned scarlet. 
mean to tell me——” 

“T didn’t mean to. I don’t want to. 
But business is business, popsy. I’m 
a parasite no longer like the old- | 
fashioned woman who—-” | 

“Stop!” he gasped. ‘Don’t start 
that old stuff. I don’t want to hear 
all that again.” 

“Again? It’s not again from me. 
This is a new line of talk for me.” 

He felt his face lose all its blood. 


“You don’t 


E are as disappointed as you that on 
account of illness H. C. Witwer could 
not complete the final draft of his new story 
in time for this issue. 
our cover because we had expected it up to 
the last minute. 
But you will have it in the January 
issue—and we might add that as a cheerful 

beginning for the New Year “William 
| Tells” is hard to beat. 


Then he felt the backwash of a blush— 
of rage more than of shame. Yet shame 
was there, too, and helplessness. 

In that confession by a mere change of 
complexion she read him. She laughed 
with childish rapture at discovering him, as 
she had Jaughed as a little tot when they 
p'ayed hide-and-seek. Then she studied 


him with an old wizened look. She caught . 


a quick breath, and sighed, “Bang, goes 
another illusion!’”’ Then she forced a 
smile of maternal pity and shook off a tear. 
She shook off also the tenderness and 
laughed harshly. 

“Don’t be afraid, dad. I won’t tell on 
you. You and I understand that business 
is business.” 

He groaned and clenched her in his arms 
while their world reeled. She saved the 
day by unwinding herself from his embrace 
and stammering: 

“But I’ve just time to change my 
clothes. A business woman must not be 
late—and I’m a financier now.”’ She dashed 
to her room and closed the door. 

A little later his wife came up the stairs. 
She was very glad to see him, but weary 
a little of the day and of life. 

She was magnificent, but fatigued; full of 
gossip and small talk about the servants, 
the children, the relatives, the sick, the 
church, the prices at the shops, the new 
golf committee at the country club. She 
did not ask him about his activities beyond 
an indifferent: 

“Get your business finished in New York 
all right?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Was it hot there? 

“Pretty warm!” 

It was wonderfully comfortable to have 
her so un-clever. 


Awful hot here.” 


mother, leaving powder and rouge for re- 
membrance. 

Then she was gone. 

- Parry and his wife were stunned awhile, 
then his wife said: 

“Frank, honey, I’m worried about 
Ethel. She’s so wild, so flippant about 
serious things and so serious about un- 
womanly things. She took a _ sudden 
streak to go into business, and I couldn’t 
stop her. What can parents do nowa- 
days? We have no legal rights any more. 
She works hard, she’s up early no matter 
how late she goes to bed. She saves her 
money, pays her own way, talks politics, 
reads the Wall Street news first. It’s 
amazing, but it scares me so! This 
world of business, Frank—is it safe for 
women?” 

He dodged frankly. 

“Is any place safe for women—or men, 
for that matter?” 

“Oh, some people can go wrong any- 
where. But they’re the exception. These 
business women, though; all day long 
alone with men, meeting. them on an 
equal plane, competing with them—how 
can it help but destroy something? 
Doesn’t it? You know so many business 
women. Are they—are they—well, you 
know.” 

He stared at her in a wide-eyed terror 
of her uncanny cross-examination. She 
mistook it for horror of her tactlessness. 
She apologized. 

“Oh, I’m not criticizing you. I never 
annoy you with jealousy or suspicion. It 
used to hurt me fearfully at first to have 
you away, but I hardly ever think of it 
any more. I don’t ask you questions as a 
rule, now do I? I haven’t said a word 


It is announced on 


[R. L.] 


tell that he lied. If he said he 
was sorry, she might ask him why, 
He shrugged shoulders and 
spread his hands in the primeval 
gesture of helplessness. His wife 
went on: 

“Ethel keeps talking of her ideal as 
a Mrs. Boutelle she read about, who 
saved her husband from bankruptcy 
and is at the head of a big department 
in—in—the firm you deal with in New 
York. What’s its name? Ethel said 
she was going to ask you if you 
met her while you were there. Did 
she?” 
oa “T think not!” Parry said and 

slapping his knee to hide his confusion, 
rose, saying: ‘‘Dinner ought to be ready, 
oughtn’t it?” 

“Did you?” his wife asked. He pre- 
tended not to hear her till she said again, 
“Did you?” 

“Did I what?” He turned and gave her 
a look of wretchedly overacted stupidity. 

His wife gazed at him with sudden fear. 
Then she shut her eyes a moment. They 
were wet when the lids disclosed them 
again. 

“Did I what?” he repeated desperately. 

“Nothing. I think dinner must be 
ready.” 

He felt sure that her unanswered ques- 
tion was already answered all too well in 
her sad heart. Her intuition must serve 
for his confession. His absolution must 
depend upon time and her meek acceptance 
of the good old-fashioned double standard. 

She had little to say during the dinner, 
and she kept her eyes from his. As he 
studied her across a little wall of roses and 
forget-me-nots she seemed extraordinarily 
beautiful. 

Was it a trick of light or was her hair 
really going white? 

Whatever it was, her head was sur- 
rounded with a shimmer like a halo of 
martyrdom. 

She who had been so intimate and so 
clingingly timid looked suddenly very 
brave, very lonely, very remote. 

Which was the more heroic woman? 
The one who went out to fight her own 
way like the young Amazon, their daugh- 
ter; or the one who stayed at home to keep 
a home, and wondered what went on in the 
business world? 

Parry had no answer, unless it were to 
admire and to feel sorry for both. 


Phyllis Duganne, you know, writes young love stories that are as romantic and different as 
her own name: You will find an especially delightful one in a forthcoming CosMOPOLITAN 
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Soup for health—yes every day— 
Gives you strength for work or play. 
Appetites get fresh ambition, 
And your food yields more nutrition. 


Good hot soup nourishes and 
invigorates. It tones digestion. It is 
both food and appetizer. Eat it every 
day. Physicians will tell you how good 
it is for you. But prove it to yourself 
with Campbell’s Vegetable Soup—that 
hearty and delicious blend of thirty-two 
different ingredients, including fifteen 
tempting vegetables, strength-giving 
cereals, invigorating broth of fine beef. 
Here is real food in plentiful measure, a 
treat to your taste—a tonic wholesome 
dish that benefits as much as it satisfies. 
Countless people make it the main dish 
of their luncheon or supper. And, of 
course, it is a big part of any dinner. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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intimates, “I want to be alone”? He 
is there with you in your common home. 
It is evening. You have been apart all 
day, and yet he wants to be alone! Out- 
rageous! To sit and read in separate 
rooms under the same roof! Unnatural! 
Not to be borne! Why did he come home 
if he wanted to be alone? 

Why? 

Obviously because he had no home of 
his own to go to. Now put my scheme 
into operation. Give him a place of his 
own, completely outside of your jurisdic- 
tion, a place where he keeps his clothes, 
where he normally sleeps, to which he goes 
quite simply and naturally whenever he 
wants to, without explanations and with- 
out fear of reproach. At the morning tele- 
phone rendezvous you have agreed not to 
spend the evening together. You may be 
a little lonely the first few times this hap- 
pens, but you soon get to like your “‘vaca- 
tions” and to plan for them. You may 
have a friend mm for dinner whom your 
husband takes no pleasure in. You may 
arrange for some kind of recreation, danc- 
ing, music, lecture or what-not for which he 
has no taste, or you may be tired enough 
to enjoy a few hours of solitude by your 
own hearth. 

In any case his absence is a refreshment, 
a chance to be yourself for a while in a 
rich, free sense which nothing but a separate 
roof can give you. 

Women, more than men, succumb to 
marriage. They sink so easily into that 
fatal habit of depending on one person to 
rescue them from themselves. And this is 
the death of love. 

The two-roof plan encourages a wife 
to cultivate initiative in rescuing herself, 
to develop social courage, to look upon 
her life as an independent adventure and 
get interested in it. And every Victorian 
tradition to the contrary, it is thus only 
that she can retain her charm down the 
years. 

I wish I could set forth as freely and 
frankly my husband’s feeling about this 
new scheme of life as I can my own. But 
he is not the sort of man who talks easily 
about himself. He is what the psycho- 
analysts call an “introvert.” I know from 
a hundred signs that he likes it, but I can 
only guess why. 

Most women tend to own and manage 
their husbands too much, and I am not 
free from that vice. Much of John’s de- 
pression and irritability which used to be 
so baffling to me in the old days was due, 
I am sure, to his having no escape from 
me, no place where I did not come, no re- 
treat from my influence. Now he has one. 
Often when we lived under the same roof 
he must have said to himself, “I love her 
but I can’t stand her. She is too much 
for me.” Now I know he never feels 
that. 

People with very simple natures prob- 
ably do noi suffer from this pressure of one 
personality on the other in marriage. But 
for the usual modern type, the complex, 
sensitive, highly organized city dweller, 
man or woman, marriage can become such 


W. Somerset Maugham, George Ade, Berton Braley, O. O. McIntyre, John T. McCutcheon—these are 
some of the feature writers who add a crisp sparkle of wit and comment to January CosMOPOLITAN 
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a constant invasion of his very self that it 
amounts sometimes to torture. 

I am the last one to deny that there are 
successful marriages. I know ideally 
mated couples who can say to this argu- 
ment with sincerity: 

“But we don’t want to get away from 
each other. We are perfectly happy as 
we are.” 

And I can answer only, “Bless you 
my children; there is nothing in this gospel 
for you.” 

Nor is there anything in it for young 
lovers in the first months of ecstacy and 
anguish, nor for parents, during the first 
baby’s first year, nor for couples of whom 
one is a natural door-mat, nor for the ex- 
cessively domestic man who wants to know 
the price of everything to a penny, how 
often the baby falls down and what the 
cook does on her afternoon off. (Though in 
this case no doubt the wife needs a retreat.) 

No, I am speaking only to those who 
are discouraged with marriage, who have 
given it a good trial and found it extremely 
difficult. But I am sure I shall have a 
large audience. 


Ours is not an extreme case. My hus- 


‘band is a bit temperamental but he has 


great charm. I am a “strong-minded” 
woman, perhaps, but not over-strong. We 
have hosts of friends who find us both good- 
natured, generous, easy to get along with. 
We are both of us intelligent. We can 
both take a joke. And I think we had 
more genuine love and respect for each 
other than is common. 

Yet marriage was destroying us. We 
just lived from storm to storm, with tears, 
an emotional reconciliation and a brief lull 
of happiness between. 

Now that we live under two roofs there 
are no storms, no quarrels, no tears. Our 
differences of opinion are not passionate 
and unbearable. They have an almost 
rational quality. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions are made with the gentleness and 
reserve that is common between friends. 
They are received with the open-minded 
forbearance of one who can be sure of the 
critic’s early departure. 

And as for love, we seem to have found 
it again. The hours we spend together 
have actually caught back some of the sur- 
prising gaiety and warm glow of sweet- 
heart days. 

What is the meaning of this all but 
universal habit of quarreling among the 
married? 

When a friend irritates you or, as we say, 
gets on your nerves, you do not have to 
quarrel with her. You know she is going 
home pretty soon, or you are going home— 
a natural and inevitable separation will 
take place. 

But with a husband or a wife there is no 
hope, nothing to look forward to. You 
cannot good-naturedly walk away, because 
you have no place to go. His home—or 
her home—is your home. This fact in- 
creases your irritation five hundredfold, 
and some outlet must be had. 

Stormy quarrels, no matter how tender 
and intimate the interval between, are 
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Marriage Under Two Roofs 


wearing to soul and body. But they ap 
not nearly so devastating, I believe, as tha 
much more common type of marrigj 
quarreling which resolves itself into bej 

a little mean to each other all the tim 

Just who is there who does not know g 
least one couple like that—their conversy. 
tion with each other made up almost eq. 
tirely of small slighting remarks, each cop. 
stantly belittling the achievements and en. 
thusiasms of the other; kindly people in 
their relations with outsiders but always 
somewhat bitter and belligerent toward 
each other? Is anything less enjoyable, 
than visiting in such a home? Is it really 
good for children to grow up in such anat- 
mosphere? 

Perhaps divorce is the only remedy for 
difficult marriages. But if my theory is 
correct, if it is the too constant sharing of 
one home, with no easy and normal method 
of escape, which primarily makes them 
difficult, then some loosening of the time. 
and-space conventions so bound up with 
marriage is worth trying. Separate beds, 
separate rooms, have not done much tore. 
concile people to marriage. Why not take 
a bold romantic step and try separate roofs? 

It will seem to many that in setting 
forth this new plan for achieving a happy 
marriage I have avoided the crucial test, 
that my argument can be challenged at 
its very heart. 

Crudely put, the challenge is: “If my 
husband sleeps under a separate roof, how 
do I know that he is always alone?” or 
again: “If I don’t go home every night, 
how do I know that some other man is not 
there in my place?” Ina literal and exact 
sense you don’t know. That is the answer. 

But after all, marriage, like business, is 
founded on trust. 

When a husband goes off to work in the 
morning, does he know that his wife is not 
going to neglect her children and make 
love to the plumber? He hopes she isn’t, 
of course, but he cannot be absolutely sure, 
It would not be practical to ring her up 
every fifteen minutes to inquire; if he is to 
get on with his work, he must trust her. 

And as for the poor wife, how can she 
know that her bread-winner is not spend- 
ing the entire morning kissing the ste- 
nographer, unless she squanders what she 
has saved up for the children’s winter 
coats on a dictograph? 

In the most conventional marriage 
there must be a considerable area of 
confidence as to the technical faithfulness 
of the parties. In marriage under two 
roofs you deliberately extend that area of 
confidence, that is all. : 

If one is of a very jealous disposition 
this may take some courage, but it is cour- 
age soon rewarded, for in this matter of 
marital faithfulness, as all wise women 
know, increasing the confidence usually 
lessens the risk. The two-roof demands 
confidence during those very hours of ease 
when temptaiion is greatest; this cannot 
be denied. 

But if it brings happiness where there 
was m’‘sery before, even that risk is well 
taken, for happiness is the only security. 
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Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
in Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
they retain their vouthful color. 


Baby’s 
rompers are 


sweet by 


- “We want Fels-Naptha!” they would shout in 
chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 
Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or 
the pulling, straining and tearing of their tender 
fibres that result from ordinary washing, and 
shorten their life? They do enjoy the safe quick 
way in which Fels-Naptha separates the dirt from 
their delicate meshes. 
Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not 
only loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep 
down through every thread and unlocks the grip 
of ground-in dirt completely. The soapy water 
flushes it away and the clothes are thoroughly , 


All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And the dist, petspieation end odors 
are completely taken away, and 
you need the saving in work—and in wear on every thread is clean. 
your clothes. 
There has never been anything like this un- 
usual combination of real naptha and splendid 
soap for safely making clothes clean and healthful. 
It is the exclusive blending of these two great safe 
y cleaners that gives Fels-Naptha its double cleans- 
ou can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor. i> value. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today, 
and treat your clothes to Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 
h k, safe, horough work of 
PROVE for sample 
© 19°3, Fels & Uo. bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia The original and genuine naptha soap, 


Philadel phie in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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weakness had given a semblance of 
strength to this shell of aman. But it was 
gone now, and the full measure of its 
tragedy struck like a charge of lead to 
Peter’s heart. 

Mona, feeling Peter’s grief. and guessing 
swiftly the thought that had sent his 
wordless lips white and trembling, said to 
comfort him: “He hasn’t*beenm this way 


long, Peter. It was the swamp. He told ” 


me the police were after him, and he hid 
himself there. The heat—bad water e. 
She tried futilely to explain away the 


horror of the thing—to make Peterbélieve: 


this wreck of a man was not the product of 
months and years of hardship and suffering, 
but had reached his condition because of a 
passing torment that had covered only a 
few days in the swamp. But she knew she 
was failing, and she stopped before she had 
finished, with her head bowed before 
Peter’s eyes. She heard his tense lips 
whisper “‘the police” as if the words choked 
him as they came out, and then he went 
down again to the edge of the pool for 
water. She wet her handkerchief when he 
returned and held it over Donald’s eyes, 
and Peter unlaced the worn-out, muddy 
boots—and suddenly a sound came from 
him, a little cry of unutterable under- 
standing as his hand found4h the trampled 
grass the half eaten carrot which his father 
had dropped. 

She had never seen Peter’s face so white, 
and never before had she seen a look in his 
blue eyes so unlike the Peter she had grown 
up with, and played with, and loved. 

“He is breathing easier,” she said. “It 
was the excitement, the shock “i 

He nodded, and replied in a dead, even 
voice, “I know what it was, Ange. I 
know.” He took one of his father’s hands 
and held it between his own, looking at the 
face in Mona’s arms into which life was 
beginning to return and breath to come 
more evenly. “It has been a long time, 
dad. Five years—five years like those 
three days when the police were hunting us 
in the forest, and you caught rabbits for 
me toeat. But it is ended now.” 

Mona’s heart throbbed. ‘We will keep 
him with us, Peter—always! We will hide 
him—somewhere—never let him go away 
again! Oh, it will be easy for us to do that, 
and Father Albanel—and Simon—will help 

A deeper breath trembled on Donald 
McRae’s lips, but it was not that breath, or 
the faint moan that came with it, that 
stopped her before she had finished. 
Peter was looking over her head at some- 
thing beyond her. He dropped his father’s 
hand, and what she saw in his face drew a 
gasping cry from her even before she knew 
its cause. 

She turned and looked. And then, in an 
instant, she was on her feet with Peter. 

So quietly that no sound of footfall or 
breaking twig had given warning of his 
approach, a man had stolen upon them. 
He stood not a dozen feet away, dressed in 
the field service uniform of the Provincial 
Police. That was the first terrible fact 
which telegraphed itself to her brain; the 
man was an officer, he was after Donald 
McRae, and he had caught them! But 
this first alarm gave place to a greater 
shock as her eyes saw the face above the 


The Broken Man 
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uniform. It was a large, coarse face 
streaming with sweat; the lips were heavy, 
the nose big, and the eyes were small and 
too close together for one who bulked so 
large. It was a face filled with triumph— 
an exultation which the man made 
dramatically poignant as he stood with his 
heavy hands on his hips, looking from one 
to the other with a smile that was deadly 
in its promise twisting the corners of his 
mouth. 

He did not speak, did not even move, 
but. waited while his presence crushed like 


‘weight of horror upon the two who were 


staring at him. His eyes rested on Mona, 
and the wicked gleam in them—the 
thought which they could not hide, 
merciless, sure, almost gloating—drew his 
name from her lips in a cry that was filled 
with fear, with half disbelief, with a note 
that almost called for pity. 

“Aleck—Curry!” 

The man’s heavy head nodded, but he 
did not speak. It was still too great a 
moment of triumph to be broken by voice. 
He looked at Peter, and then, slowly, 
significantly, at the unconscious form of 
Peter’s father. God could not have given 
him a greater hour than this! For if it had 
not been for that man and for Peter he 
might have had the girl. It was Peter who 
had come in his way from that first day 
when they had fought over Mona in the 
edge of the clearing; it was Peter who had 
whipped him, Peter whom he had grown 
to hate above all other things on earth, 
and it was Peter’s heart and soul and 
happiness, almost his very life, that he now 
held in the hollow of his hand! 

And he would make Peter pay. 

“Yes, it is ended now,” he said, repeating 
Peter’s words of a few moments before. 
“And I’m rather glad. The swamp was 
hot and filled with mosquitoes.” 

Something clinked as he fumbled at his 
belt and the sound sent a chill of horror 
through Mona. He held out the manacle 
irons so that she could see them. 

“T’ve got to do it,” he said, a mocking 
apology in his voice. ‘‘Distasteful, but 
necessary.” He faced Peter. ‘Your 
father knew we were close behind him, 
and it won’t do him any good to play 
dead. He’s slippery, and I’m going to put 
these on him. I guess’—he swung his 
heavy head toward Mona again—“I guess 
Father Albanel and old Simon can’t help 
him very much from now on. It was nice 
of you to think of it, though, Mona. You 
were always so tender-hearted—when it 
came to Peter!” 

He was still the old bully and his voice 
trembled with the suppression of his 
triumph. This was his master stroke. It 
was not capture of the man whom the law 
would condemn to hang that thrilled him 
most; it was the twisted beauty in Mona’s 
face, the shock and terror in her eyes, and 
the helplessness and despair he saw in 
Peter’s. He did not hurry, did not call for 
an instant upon the dignity of the law, but 
twisted the knife of his vengeance slowly. 

When Mona’s eyes turned from him to 
Peter her heart stood still. He was gray. 
There was no blood in his lips. He was 
looking down upon the still, upturned face 
of his father, and his hands were clenched. 
When he raised his head she saw that his 
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eyes were no longer Peter’s eyes. He 
advanced slowly toward Aleck Curry, and 
the manacles rattled as Aleck dropped 
them to his belt and shifted a hand to his 
pistol holster. 

Peter did not hear the click of steel or 
sense the menace of the shifting hand. 
One thought pounded maddeningly in his 
brain; his father had come back to him, he 
~was home, and in the first hour of his 
return this beast had come into their lives 
again to break down every hope and 
prayer they had built up during the years, 
In Aleck Curry he saw not only that 
merciless law which had run his father like 
a rat from hole to hole, but .a monste¥ of 
vicious hate, a lustful, bullying boy grown 
into a still more vicious giant—and Peter’s 
desire was to kill him. 

Mona saw the deadly intent in his slow 
advance even as Aleck Curry saw it. She 
saw more—the hand on the pistol, the 
tightening fingers, the dangerous gleam 
that flashed in Aleck’s eyes—and Peter 
with only his naked hands! A cry of 
warning came to her lips—of a terror which 
robbed her of the power to move. The cry 
ended in a scream, for as Peter leaped in, 
Aleck raised the pistol and fired. A terrible 
sickness came over her, a sickness which 
for an instant swept away her strength. 

Peter felt the hot breath of the pistol in 
his face and the explosion was so near it 
fell like a blow against his eardrums. It 
was not a shot intended only to frighten 
him, for death had missed him by less than 
the width of his hand. Aleck released the 
trigger of his automatic and crooked his 
finger again, but even quicker than that 
movement was Peter, who flung himself 
with all his weight under his enemy’s arm 
as the second shot was fired. He did not 
strike, but with both hands clutched 
Aleck’s wrist, and at the same time tripped 
his foe so that they went to the earth 
together, with Aleck on his back. 

In this instant there came upon Peter a 
crushing realization of the almost deadly 
odds against him. Into every nerve of his 
body flashed the truth—that he was fight- 
ing a man who wanted to kill him, who in 
reality had the right to kill him, and whom 
the law would not only vindicate but 
would commend for killing him. He was 
an outlaw, fighting against the almighty 
omniscience of that law, and what the 
world would regard as justice. And his 
survival now, like, that of his father, 
depended upon beating it. He must break 
his enemy’s wrist. Get the gun. Kill or 
be killed. 

Every ounce of his strength he exerted 
upon the wrist as Aleck flung his free arm 
in a powerful and throttling embrace about 
his neck. He drew the wrist in, twisted it, 
and tried with a sudden effort to give it the 
final breaking snap, but it was like a piece 
of steel that would not break. The thick 
fingers did not loosen their hold on the 
pistol, and in spite of his desperate effort 
Peter’s staring eyes saw the black muzzle 
of the weapon forcing itself a fraction of an 
inch at a time toward his body. 

Now, when it was too late, he knew that 
in this close embrace he was not a match 
for Aleck. His quickness and his tireless- 
ness counted for nothing. Aleck, slow, 
heavy, with not a quarter of his endurance, 
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it flawlessly clear and smooth, with a fresh, natural color. The 
satisfaction you will fcel in having a beautiful complexion will 
more than repay you for the few minutes of regular care that you 
spend on it every day. : 


A girl’s skin can be a constant humiliation to her—or it can be one 
of the loveliest things about her, so fresh and sweet that no one can 

see 1t and not admire it. 

If you want to be attractive to other people—begin with your skin! 


Overcome its defects—learn to care for it in the way that will keep 


_A 


Your skin can be as lovely as any woman's 


— if you give it the right care 


Don't be a fatalist about your 
skin! 

Don’t say to yourself that you 
have a naturally poor complexion, 
just as some women have a natu- 
rally good complexion. 


A poor complexion is never 
natural to anyone. 


If there is something about your 
skin that keeps it from being at- 
tractive—if it is pale and sallow, or 
excessively oily, or disfigured with 
blackheads—with blemishes— 
then you can be sure that you are 
not giving your skin the right kind 
of care. - 

Begin now to overcome this 
condition! You can make your 
skin what you will, for each day 
it is changing; old skin dies and 
new takes its place. Give this new 
skin the special treatment it should 
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have, and see how smooth and 
lovely you can keep it— how 
quickly the defects in it will dis- 
appear. 


Use the following treatment to 
free your skin from blemishes— 


Just before ‘retiring, wash your face 
with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of 
cold water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub them 
on the cake of Woodbury’s until they 
are covered with a heavy cream-like 
lather. Cover each blemish with a 
thick coat of this and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Then rinse very care- 
fully, first with clear hot water, then 
with cold. 


Special treatments for all the 
commoner skin troubles are given 
in the booklet, ‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch’’ which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and begin to-night the right 
treatment for your skin! Within a 
week or ten days you will see a 
marked improvement. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks for regular use, 
including any of the special treatments. 
Thesame qualities that give W oodbury’s 
its beneficial effect in overcoming 
common skin troubles make it ideal 
for regular toilet use. You can also 
pet Woodbury’s in convenient 3-cake 

oxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations 


—guest size—for 10 cents 


Send 10 cents today for a miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 


Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’”’ 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1612 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1612 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, W. C. 4. 
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Confidential 
to the Ladies 


Don’t overdo 
that “for him” gift 


Stores are full of “gift-things for him” of 
which “he” lives in moral dread. 


For to receive a gift involves.an .un- 
written obligation to wear it, or carry it, 
or to otherwise use, display, or consume it, 
as the lawyers would say. 


It is usually surprising, and often dis- 
appointing, to a woman to find out how 
few things the average matter-of-fact man 
really wants. But for some of those things 
hé has a good deal of 
affection, and more- 
over, he can use 
a lot of them. 

In casting 
about for an 
example, some- 
how pipes and 
tobacco 
come first to 
our mind. If 
we were a wo- 
man and we 
wanted to get 
right next to a 
man’s heart, we 
would smuggle a 
good pipe and some good pipe tobacco to 
him around December 25th. 

Or, if he already has a pipe that he 
thinks was divinely intended for him, the 
tobacco alone makes a full-size gift. 


Other advantages of good pipe tobacco 
as a Christmas present include the follow- 
ing : 

You don’t have to engage in any detec- 
tive work to find out his size, favorite color, 
or other specifications. And it doesn’t 
make any difference whether he “already 
has plenty” or not.. Nor need you be con- 
cerned lest your gift be duplicated. 


A man can smoke up a lot of tobacco 
between this Christmas and next; while the 
humidor jar, in which we put up a pound 
of Edgeworth, keeps the tobacco in prime 
condition indefinitely. Edgew orth i is a to- 
bacco that practically every pipe-smoker 
likes; it’s a safe choice. 


The 16-ounce jar sells for $1.65 at any 
tobacco store. 


If your regular dealer hasn’t enough 
glass jars to supply the Christmas trade, 
let us play Santa Claus for you. Send us 
$1.65 for a jar, “his” name and address, 
and your personal greeting card. We'll do 
the rest. 

We'll pack the glass jar in an appropri- 
ate Christmas box, enclose your card and 
send it in plenty of time to reach him be- 
fore Christmas. 


Address Larus & Brother Company, 61 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


‘had behind it all the weight and force of 


but with the brute strength of three men 
in his coarse body, could crush the life out 
of him in close quarters. Yet in these first 
few thrilling instants Peter knew this 
thought was not in the oiher’s mind. All 
of his enemy’s great strength was being 
exerted in an effort to point the pistol at 
his body. 

_ Those two or three minutes in which he 
knew he was fighting to save his life seemed 
like an eternity to Peter. He saw Aleck’s 
face, twisted in a leering grin, its bloodshot 
eyes laughing at him, its’ thick mouth 
mocking him as the powerful arm and wrist 
broke down with a slow, torturing sureness 
all the force he was putting against it. 
The.gun was alreacy at right angles to his 
body, and suddenly Peter realized why 
Aleck Curry had not used the choking 
force of his other arm before this. He had 
waited for the right moment—and that 
moment had come. The arm tightened. 
It was like a half-ring of steel, crushing 
Peter’s neck and twisting his head so that 
his widening eyes left the pistol and stared 
into the lower branches of the ash tree. 

In that moment he saw Mona. She was 
staggering up from the edge of the pond 
with something in her hands which looked 
like a chunk of mud. Her face passed over 
him, desperately white, and then she had 
fallen on her knees and he could hear the 
beat, beat, beat of that something in her 
hands close to his ears. A terrible cry 
came from Aleck Curry, and the throttling 
arm about Peter’s neck relaxed until he 
could turn his head again, and he saw 
Mona pounding his foe’s pistol hand with 
the stone that had looked like a chunk of 
mud. He saw the hand redden with blood, 
saw the thick fingers loosen their grip on the 
pistol, and then swift as a flash Mona had 
snatched the big automatic and was 
backing away with it in her hand. 

With a mighty upward heave of his body 
Peter freed himself, and with that move- 
ment came a wild cry out of him, a joyous 
approval of what Mona had done. Aleck 
lunged after him. They came to their feet. 
Peter’s fist shot out to the other’s jaw, and 
as Aleck staggered backward, almost fall- 
ing under the force of the blow, Peter 
turned to take the pistol from Mona. She 
was halfway to the pond, and even as 
he cried out in warning and dismay the 
weapon left her hand, circled through the air 
and disappeared with a splash in the water. 
At his cry she faced him and ran back and 
thrust the mud-covered rock in his hand. 
Then he saw the terror in her eyes—the 
acony of fear that had made her throw 
away the weapon that had almost taken 
his life. 

He let the rock slip from his fingers and 
fall to the ground in spite of the exclama- 
tion of protest which came from her white 
lips. He did not see her stoop quickly and 
pick it up as he advanced to meet Aleck 
Curry. His foe was hunched forward, like 
a gorilla, his head lowered, his huge fists 
clenched, his face distorted by the shock of 
Peter’s blow and a rage which gave him a 
terrible aspect. One of his hands was 
bleeding where the stone had crushed it. 

Then he rushed in, his arms apart, his 
great hands reaching for the man he hated. 
With the quickness of a cat Peter met his 
attack, avoiding the arms and the huge 
hands, leaping in, striking and darting 
back. He drove blow after blow, and one 
of them, catching Aleck again on the jaw, 
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his body. But even that scarcely mor 
than rocked the brutish head on its thick 
neck. He advanced slowly and steadily, 
taking the blows as he moved like a Jugger- 
naut upon Peter, driving him an inch ata 
time toward the ‘edge of the pool. 

Suddenly Mona ran in from behind, and 
with both hands she raised her stone and 
beat it between Aleck’s shoulders. She 
raised it again, trying to strike his neck or 
his head, when with a bellow Aleck flung 
himself around, his great arm flying out 
like a beam. The blow caught Mona with 
all its force and sent her in a crumpled heap 
to the earth. Not a cry came from her 
lips, but a yell of fury burst from Peter's, 
He rushed in, and a hurricane of blows 
smashed into Aleck’s face, cutting his lips, 
blinding him and choking ‘the breath in his 
throat. But in that blindness and pain 
his hands reached out and caught Peter as 
their feet sank in the mud at the edge of 
the pond. A cry of triumph came from 
his bleeding mouth. At last his moment 
had come. 

As Peter felt himself dragged into the 
deadly embrace his mind worked swiftly, 
His one chance now lay in the depths of 
the pool, and unless he could get his enemy 
there he was lost. Thrusting up his hands, 
he clenched them in Aleck’s hair and put 
all his weight in dragging the head down- 
ward. The movement had its effect, and 
a step was gained toward the edge of the 
muddy shelf that terminated abruptly in 
eight feet of water. Unconscious of the 
trap, Aleck bent himself forward, putting 
all the crushing strength of his arms in the 
grip about Peter’s body, and as Peter flung 
the weight of his head and shoulders in the 
same direction their balance was upset and 
they plunged into the pond. 

As they struck the water Peter drew a 
great breath into his lungs, and in the 
same moment his foe relaxed his grip and 
began to flounder wildly in an element in 
which, even in the days of their boyhood, 
he had never been at home. His face rose 
above the surface for an instant, and Mona 
saw it as she staggered to the edge of the 
pond. It was then a deadly weight 
attached itself to one of his kicking legs, 
and not until Peter had dragged his burden 
to the muddy bottom of the beaver 
stronghold did he release his hold. He 
shot up for air, and scarcely had Aleck’s 
body struggled to the surface when he 
dove again, and a second time bore his 
victim under. This time he expelled most 
of the air from his lungs, and for a few 
seconds hung on like an anchor. 

A third and a fourth time Aleck rose, 
fighting for his life, but the fifth time it was 
Peter who buoyed him up and brought him 
nearly unconscious to the shore. He 
noticed the livid mark made by Aleck’s 
hand on Mona’s forehead as she helped 
him drag the heavy body out of the water. 
In another half-minute he had the manacles 
intended for his father about Curry’s 
wrists, and with his belt he securely lashed 
his prisoner’s legs together. Then he 
faced Mona. 

The same question was in their eyes. In 
Mona’s it was a wordless terror. Peter 
looked at his father. He was stirring. A 
hand rose weakly from the grass. He had 
seen nothing of the struggle, heard nothing, 
and thought of him was first to leap into 
Peter’s mind. 

“Thank Heaven he doesn’t know what 
has happened!”’ he panted. ‘We must get 
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What Happier Gift—of Joy Twofold ? i 
IVING “COMMUNITY” seems almost selfish at times—there is nearly as 4 
much pleasure in giving as in receiving. — 4 
And what a discerning tribute to er ideals of dainty table service. ’ } 
She knows—every woman knows—Community Plate; its designs, its quality, 
and the position it holds with the most distinguished families of America and 
England. 


Among the patrons of Community Plate may be mentioned Mrs. O. HP. Belmont, Marchioness 
of Dufferin, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Duchess of Rutland and Princess Margrethe of Denmark 


Teaspoons $3.75 Set of Six 
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Break down 
that wall between 
you and your boy! 


That baby whose first smile was di- 
rectly into your eyes, that toddler who 
took his first steps with his little hand 
gripped round your fingers, is he grow- 
ing away from you? 


It is natural that he should outgrow 
his first complete reliance on your care 
and love. More and more he is weigh- 
ing, judging, making his own con- 
clusions. 
natural and spontaneous spirit of in- 
vestigation cautions him to build a 
wall of reserve against ridicule. Each 
misunderstanding of his dreams, his 
schemes and his enthusiasms builds the 
wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20, what 
boys most need is association with 
fellows and men of strong character. 
They need to work with them and play 
with them, seeing the real world as 
it is, meeting experiences and boy- 
adventures with them, learning the 
right way to think and the right way 
to act. 


This is the companionship that more 
than a half-million boys are finding 
and being developed by in THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 


Each and every story is written to 
let boys face a real boy-problem and 
it teaches them how a regular fellow 
will meet and solve it. Its articles are 
instructive, boy-building, man-build- 
ing, and have an instant power to sug- 
gest all that is best and healthiest to 
a boy. 


What an opportunity, this Christmas 
season, to break down the wall that 
separates you and your boy. Make 
him a present of a year’s subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Boy. You'll never 
make an investment that will pay such 
large dividends in increased under- 
standing between him and you, nor 
one that will bring him more hours of 
genuine enjoyment. 

2.00 a ye 

a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 823 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


a Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tup 
“4 AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
| Christmas, 1923, number, to 


Name. 


Address 


him away, Mona. If anything would kill 
him now it would be knowledge of this— 
that the law has found him—and that I— 
in helping him—have become an outlaw.” 

She came to him quickly and put her 
hands to his face, just as she had done on 
that other day years ago when he had 
fought his great battle with Aleck. ‘They 
can’t blame you alone, Peter. I helped.” 
She held up her lips, but instead of kissing 
them he pressed his own to the reddening 
mark on her forehead. ‘There is the little 
cabin,” she whispered. “We can take your 
father there. And—I love you, Peter!” 

She stood back from him, her eyes 
shining with sudden inspiration. 

“Peter, will the law—will anybody— 
accept Ais story as truth against mine?” 
she asked. “They all know him at Five 
Fingers. They know he was always a beast 
and a bully and hated you—and fought you 
'a number of times because of me. That 


last day he was at Five Fingers and found 
me alone in the woods, and you came just 
in time to save me from his insults—he 


/threatened to kill you. 


Father Albanel 
was with you and heard it. And I'll lie. 
I will tell them he found me here alone, and 


| you came when he didn’t expect you, and 


tle | there was a fight. 


God tells me it is right 
to say that—and swear to it if necessary!” 
She turned from him and ran to Donald. 
Aleck Curry had coughed the water out 
of his lungs and was twisting in his bonds. 
His voice called loudly as Peter bent over 
his father. Donald’s eyes were opening. 

“We must hurry!” urged Mona. “We 
must get him away—where he is safe— 
where he cannot be found!” 

Peter raised his father in his arms. The 
weight of the emaciated body sent a stab 
of pain through him. It was as if he had 
picked up the limp form of a boy. 

Mona, close at his side, smiled into the 
grief-filled eyes he turned toward her. 
Together they hurried across the meadow. 
And then Mona ran on ahead, following a 
scarcely worn path through deep timber 
until in a few moments she came to another 
little meadow, and here, under a clump of 
hardwoods, was a tiny cabin of logs—the 
“playhouse” Peter had built for her two 
winters ago as a refuge and rest place for 
her when she came to visit her beaver pets. 
Inside a screened porch was a couch of 
saplings, and on this she had spread 
blankets and cushions when Peter arrived. 
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Donald’s eyes were wide open, and he 
was smiling up wanly at Peter. “Never 
thought the day would come when you'd 
be lugging your dad around like this, did 
you, Peter?” he asked, and tried to laugh, 
But the moment his head touched the soft 
cushions his eyes closed again. Peter drew 
Mona away. ‘There is a boat down on the 
shore of the lake,” he said, his voice steady 
again. “I’m going to force Aleck C 
into it and take him out to that little rock 
island two miles from the mainland. No 
one ever goes near it, and we can keep him 
there a prisoner until dad gets well, and 


then——” An angry yell came from the 
beaver pond. “Aleck is getting nervous,” 
he finished. ‘You stay with dad, Mona, 


Tell him I’ve gone to Five Fingers for 
things he needs. I'll come back that way, 
and get here before dark. Good-by, Ange!” 

He kissed her. For a moment Mona 
clung to his hand. ‘When you are down 
by the big stub—and if everything is all 
right—send me back the call.” 

She watched him until he disappeared. 
Then she sat down close beside Donald 
McRae and held one of his limp hands, 
After what seemed to be a long time there 
came back to her clearly Peter’s signal-cry 
telling her that all was well, and that he 
was on his way to the prison island with 
Aleck Curry. 


Over the forest fell a deep and quieting 
silence. Never had it seemed so intense to 
Mona, as she sat with Donald McRae’s 
hand held closely in her own. The man’s 
fingers were intertwined with hers as if he 
was afraid she would leave him; and his 
breath, coming more evenly and yet as 
faintly as the breath of a child, told her 
that complete exhaustion had at last over- 
come him with a sleep almost like death. 

Twilight dusk began to fill the aisles of 
the woods, and with this dusk the last red 
glow died out of the west, and with it came 
the hour Mona loved more than all others 
—when darkness began to close in a 
velvety mantle over the world. The still- 
ness, the soft whisperings of the forest and 
the peace that always came with night 
gave her courage and strengthened her 
faith. And at last, from beyond the beaver 
pond, she heard again Peter’s cry. He was 
returning. And as if he, too, had heard 
that cry, Donald McRae stirred softly and 
whispered Peter’s name. 


Peter again proves himself “A Gentleman of Courage” —and Monaa 
woman of courage—in James Oliver Curwood’s January story— 
one of the most dramatic North Woods stories ever written 


Things As They Are 


(Continued from page 55) 


own machine and hurried away as fast as he 
could. A man has only so many moments 
of iron resolution and he must use them 
when they come lest they disappear forever. 


Rose regarded him quizzically when he 
came in. Perhaps the stress of his emo- 
tions printed things on his face. 

“Tired, dear?” Her voice was strangely 
gentle. Sometimes she was querulous. 

“No, sweetheart. What do you want?” 

“What doI want? H’m. I wonder how 
many times I have heard you ask that 
question. And you have always granted 
my requests as generously as if you were a 
fairy prince. Why?” 


Jim winced at her expression of 


gratitude. “It’s because I love you, honey,” 
he finally replied. 

“Is there anything you wouldn’t do for 
me, Jim?” she persuaded. 

“Nothing that I can think of.” 

“Would you give me my freedom?” 

“Your freedom? From what?” he asked, 
startled. 

“From you. A divorce.” 

He tried to keep a glint of excitement 
from showing in his eyes, excitement 
tempered with dismay at this upheaval in 
his existence. If what you are used to Is 
only a mud puddle you fear to change for 
fear you'll get into something worse. 

“You're crazy, Rose.” He kept his 
voice quite unstirred and soothed her as he 
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SIXES 
Five Passenger Touring - - + + - $1295 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - 1275 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - - 2095 
Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 1695 
Seven Passenger Touring - - - - - 1565 
Seven Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 2285 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 1675 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 
Brougham Sedan - - - - - 2235 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 

FOURS 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - - $ 965 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - 935 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - . - - 1495 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1395 


Prices f.o.b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


Four-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


EW in every particular, yet strictly 

Buick in character, the 1924 Buick 
four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan fully ex- 
emplifies Buick’s policy of building greater 
satisfaction into its cars with each succeed- 
ing year. Moderately priced, everything that 
could be asked for is present—fine appear- 
ance, comfort, power. Its new Fisher body, 
new frame, fenders and radiator—its 
powerful Buick valve-in-head motor—its 
sturdy, four-wheel brakes, all contribute to 
that greater measure of utility that the 
world has come to expect from Buick. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F tint, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
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had always done. 
of a divorce?” 

She stammered a little as she answered, 
“Haven’t you noticed how things are 
between me and the doctor?” 

“Rose!”’ Indignation struggled with 
disbelief in his tones. 

“Tt’s quite true and I’d like to be free 
and with him. He is sure that if I were 
his wife he could effect a cure. Oh, Jim 
dear, will it break your heart?” 

Jim did not answer. He did not. know 

yet how to answer. Fortunately. she did; 
not seem to expect a reply, took it for 
' granted apparently that her wish would 
. be accomplished just as every other wish 
of hers had been granted, and went - on 
to prattle almost gaily of the plans fer 
the new life that was going to be hers. 
- The twilight came and she was still 
talking, her hand so small and helpless and 
trembling a little stroking the back of his. 
Finally she almost pushed him away. 

“The doctor will be here in a few 
minutes, Jim, and if you could find any- 
thing to do somewhere else I'd like to see 
him alone.” 

It was a relief to Jim to get out of the 
house. Strangely enough he always felt 
that way—as if he had been temporarily 
relieved of a staggering love burden. 
Tonight it was especially so. 

Outside the house his puzzlement gave 
way to a strange new feeling of lightness, 
almost of elation. Life was giving him a 
chance at happiness. Thank God! 

He was off and away in his car before 
he had time to give his problems due con- 
sideration. Who could stop to think about 
the future when one could drive a few 
blocks and take it into one’s clasp? 

Besides it wasn’t fair to Doris not to tell 
her right away. That and instinct led him 
directly to her home. He had never called 
there for her openly before. 

But now it didn’t matter what people 
might think: In a short time he would 
claim her glory for his own before all the 
world. He did a little dance step all by 
himself on the old-fashioned carriage block 
which still persisted in front of her house 
in spite of the automobiles and airplanes. 

He circled the gravelly walk to the front 
door, he drew gently at the bell pull, twice. 
It was his ring. She would answer the 
door herself. 

There were soft footfalls inside, ap- 
proaching the door. His heart kept time 
to their fairy cadence. 

The door opened. 


INTERLUDE 


“What could you want 


The story is complete. It ends with 
the. imagination -painting two soft eager 
arms, reaching out.to draw-him into the 
friendly shelter -of the d6otway, two eyes 
that ave-just changedto ‘gladness from 
a haxinting’ fear that she jyould never see 
him qgain—ever. 

But. that picture is ly imagination. 
The story Says-merely* the door opened.” 
Read on. 

“Why where is Doris?” he asked. 

Her-mother-peered -out-at-him. It was 
almost dark by now and the old-fashioned 
house did not have an porch 
light.‘ 
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“Tt’s Mr. Vaine, isn’t it?” she said at 
last. ‘Doris hasn’t come home yet. We’re 
worried about her because she’s never late. 
Did you wish to leave any word for her?” 

“N-n-no,” he decided. “I’d have to see 
her personally, I guess.” 

He thought he knew where to find her. 
She would be sitting just where he had left 
her, contemplating the place of their stolen 
past happiness. In the future it would not 
need to be stolen. 

He drove miles through the darkness 


sbefere*he-noticed that his headlights were 
-not..turned on. 


What did he need of 
illumination on the path that led to her? 
He was almost there when he threw the 


~brakes, both ‘of ‘them, howled as he 


jammed them on. 

Doris’s car, wrecked, was standing in the 
old lumber trail broken in two by a falling 
tree but with the engine in the forward 
half still threshing away cheerfully. 

She was pinned down by the heavy trunk 
across her legs, mercifully unconscious. 

He worked feverishly with a jack and im- 
provised levers until he could drag her out. 

She did not regain consciousness until he 
was carrying her into her home. She 
stirred in his arms and raised her hand to 
touch his cheek. 

“Jim dear,” she whispered. Apparently 
she knew who it was without opening her 
eyes. “I was crying so hard that I couldn’t 
see.” That was all she said. He under- 
stood the rest. 

The surgeon who examined her thought 
she would live but feared she could never 
walk again. 

Jim roamed the streets in a daze. It 
seemed impossible that anything so full of 
life as Doris could be swiftly crushed into 
shapelessness, that joie de vivre could sud- 
denly become pain. He rebelled the more 
for her because she was so little used to it. 

Habit at length guided his steps home. 
He was exhausted physically and emotion- 
ally and there was no place else to go. 

“Thank God, you have come,” said the 
doctor as Jim entered the sick room. A 
screen was around the bed. “I’ve been 
trying to get you by telephone all over 
town.” 

“Why?” Jim demanded. 
matter? Is Rose worse or 

“She’s gone,” the physican completed. 

Jim did not need to ask what he meant. 
There was only one way Rose could leave. 

“What happened?” 

“T don’t know. I got here about an hour 
or so ago and found her very feeble. I 
think I might have revived her but she 
did not seem to care to make a fight for it. 
I did my best but there was no use. 
You'll pardon me for asking but has there 
been some great emotional strain on her 
this afternoon—some shock?” 

Jim looked the doctor over. “You 
should know better than I. She asked me 
to leave the house so that you and she 
might plan your future lives together.” 

“She and I? Man, you're crazy.” 

“Didn’t you tell her you could cure her 
if she were to leave me and become your 
wife?” 

“Absurd. She had no chance of getting 
well. I’ve always told her that. Besides, 
I’m married.” 


“What’s the 


” 


Jim covered his face with his hands. To 
think that his usually watchful eye hag 
failed to detect his wife’s pitiful subterfuge 
to find out if he wanted to be free! 

He tried to say something but could not, 

What could he ever say to anyone? 

Finally the tears came. 


A year had elapsed, an intensely difficult 
year for Jim Vaine. Emotionally he was 
rather numb; he had the feeling that the 
life he was living did not belong to him, 
that it had been forfeited and that every 
day that he took from the treasury was a 
stolen day that would have to be replaced 
sometime. 

The first time that he had seen Doris, 
which was several months after her injury, 
he found her sitting by the. window ina 
wheel-chair. The shock of it turned him 
sick white. 

She was a very different Doris, too. She 
was still lovely but with a loveliness of 
spirit some way. All her bodily charm 
per been translated into terms of the 
soul. 

He could not get used to the wheel- 
chair. Its existence struck him dumb, 
stood like a specter directly in the path 
of life. He had to force himself to call on 
her frequently because he knew that she 
depended upon him. Otherwise he would 
have run blindly as far from her as possible. 

Finally, the year being gone, he asked 
her to marry him. 

She had been waiting for that apparently, 
for her eyes were very wistfully eager as 
she searched his face for something she did 
not seem to find. 

She shook her head. 

“No, Jim, not until I can use this 
wheelchair for kindling wood.” 

That meant never because the doctors 
held out no hope. 

They both knew. 

“But Doris dear, I love you and nothing 
else makes any difference.” 

She smiled a twisted, reminiscent smile. 
“My dear Jim, I hope you will never love 
anyone else quite as you loved me once. 
That’s because I am selfish. But’’—she 
stopped to bite her lip to steady it—“there 
isn’t eneugh of me to go on with the story. 
Come to see me sometimes when you can 
but not soon right now. You make me 
s-s-sorry for myself.” 

“T’ll never love anyone else,” he said in 
reply to her first proposition. 

He kissed her sweet, warm little hand 
and then, reverently, her mouth. 

She managed to keep her lips steady 
during that ordeal and even until after, 
while he stood at the door, she had whis- 
pered ‘‘Good-by.” 

Jim found the street blindly. The sun 
was very bright. It was strange that he 
hadn’t noticed that when he went in. 


ADDENDA 


Tue tale is finished again. 

And yet you know as well as Jim Vaine 
that it is a serial story and that tomorrow 
will bring—what? A business success that 
will make him forget the pain of the lost 


romance? An accident that will let him 
die still a hero to himself? Another 
woman? 


Other women? 


Anyone who tries to stop a toboggan once it gets started is in for an accident—and tts the 


same with love—which ts 


the theme of Frank R. Adams’s story in January CosMOPOLITAN 
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Your Lamps Say Danger! 

Yesterday, when you passed, there was no danger. =: 
But tonight the road is closed—and the warning lantern is ae 
down, What if your lamps had failed to tell you in time? | 

Do you buy lamps carefully? Do you know at all 
times that your lamps are dependable? Do you insist 
on seeing the words “National MAZDA” clearly stamped 
on the base before you accept the lamp, to be sure 
it has the same quality as the National MAZDA lamps 
you use in your home? 

When you need new auto lamps go to the National 
MAZDA lamp dealer. He sells the same lamps that 
are standard original equipment for 80% of all cars. 
There is a particular lamp for each socket. Look for 
the name Verify the number on the base. 


for Automobiles 
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Eath Mazpa Lamp for automotive service has a Mazpa 
Lamp Number stamped on the base. Look not only for 
the words “National Mazoa™ ‘but miske sure the Mazpa 
% @ Lamp Number is the proper one for the particular socket 
. OAD where you intend to use the lamp. 
| Lamp Numbers 
; a>. 
AL 
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i | 
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National 
| 
20, 23, 33 ha 
1129 | | 62 | 
closed “23 and ‘33 models. 30n closed cars only. 
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Crossroads of Conversation 
Could the telephone directory in’ the hands of each 


subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 


for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 


Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
of the Short 
taught by Dr. J. Berg 
wein, famous critic sad 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are 
DR. ESENWEIN constantly to the | 
publishers. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 


Dept. 84 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 
The DE LUXE SET (shown below) cor rists of 
pao my leather case with coin pocket, filled with 
pencils and holder in assorted colors, 
protector, ruler and pencil shorpener. Ary n 
engraved as shown in 18kt. aad iy PRICE $1. “00. 


JUNIOR SET mame engraved, in 
leather case. 
Send ost. Money Order or 


Postage 
{MPRINT PENCIL CO, 
530 D Broadway 
New York 


N. ¥. 
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Love (with Revised 
Rules) 


(Continued from page 73) 


This floored Peg’s father. And his sense 
of values had suffered assault. He was 
literally stunned. “I am afraid it is too big 
for me,” he admitted stiffly. 

And he turned and left the room. In- 
deed, his retreat was so precipitate that he 
all but collided with another young man, 
who, entering unannounced, had just 
insouciantly scaled a soft hat toward a chair 
in the reception hall. The newcomer was 
Tommy Lane. Hewas forever popping in 
this way and a glimpse of him was as much 
a part of Peg’s routine as brushing her teeth 
or going to the office every morning. 

Long acquaintance had denied them the 
romance that youth is supposed to crave, 
They had come to maturity with nothing 
in common save the memory of a thousand 
sexless escapades and almost as many bitter 
quarrels. The relation was like that of 
brother and sister. They both felt free 
to speak their minds—and they did! 

“T beg your pardon,” Tommy apologized 
to Peg’s father, though the fault was not 


‘his. ‘Peg home?” 


“She’s in the living room,” replied Peg’s 
father without pausing—he felt the need of 
solitude and the salve of silence for a time. 

“My Aunt Maria’s maiden cat!” apos- 
trophized Tommy. ‘“What’s hit him? I 
wonder if he’s been having a touse with 
Peg!” From the living room came Shane’s 
voice. Tommy pricked up his ears. 
“Sounds like some new bird! Let’s go.” 

To those who did not know Tommy, this 
might suggest that he, believing two is 
company and three is not, had decided to 
withdraw. But Tommy had no such 
compunction. He was young, aggressive 
and, in his way, as arrogant and egotistic 
as Shane. Youth, when it is normal, is 
never otherwise. 

“Hello,” he announced affably, present- 
ing himself at the door of the living room. 

“Hush!” commanded Peg sternly, and 
turned her face back to Shane. 

Tommy hushed. And Shane, ignoring 
the new arrival altogether, took a deep 
breath and let his voice fill the living room. 


“Come to, come to 

Pardon the part. 

Apart 

A part of this is this 

Do you wish for he wishes for do you wish 
or him——” 


Tommy also took a deep breath. But 
he said nothing. He shot a glance at Peg. 


| She was conscious of this but refused to 


meet his eyes. She sat there looking as 


_Hebe may have when Apollo played for 


| the gods. 


“Is she kidding herself, or just trying to 
kid him?” thought Tommy. 

Now Tommy had been out and about, 
the world for to see. He had had the 
advantages, educational and otherwise, of 
four years at Princeton, bisected by a trip 
to France. And since his graduation he 


| had been in business with his father. The 


latter—Thomas Lane, Senior, Real Estate 


| and Mortgages—had scrimped to put 
'Tommy through college and, when that 
| interlude was over, had given ‘him a start 


‘father looked at it. Tommy saw it from 


in the world by taking him into his office. 
At least that was the way Tommy’s 
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New BeAuty-New COMFORT 
DEPENDABILITY 


Radiator, hood, cowl, body, fenders, 
lamps, running boards—all contribute 
their quota to the striking new beauty 
of Dodge Brothers Closed Car. 


Its superior riding comfort will likewise 
reveal itself the instant you take the 
road. Deeper seats, low-swung body, 
more leg room and complete new spring 
equipment assure luxurious travel 
where going is most difficult. 


But neither the new beauty nor the 
new ease and restfulness of the car can 
overshadow the time-tried depend- 
ability of its performance. 


DonGce 


The price of the Busiress Sedan 
is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Design is only a decoy when 
not backed by performance. 
We cannot prevent the imi- 
tating of Kum-a-part designs 
but the “hidden excellence” 
of the Kum-a-part is uncopy- 
able. 


You'll find designs to please 
in every quality up to $25 the 
pair, but whatever you p 
and wherever you buy BE 
SURE the name KUM-A- 
PART is on the back of each 
button. 


This is your guarantee of life- 
time wear in every pair. 


Send for Booklet and 
Correct Dress Chart N 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro Mass. 


Exclusive makers of Kum-a-part 
Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles 
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another angle. He believed that the 
methods still in vogue in his father’s office 
antedated Tutankhamen’s Tomb. It was 
his belief that his father’s business needed 
“ep,” and he worked to deliver the goods. 
Consequently he, who should have com- 
forted his paternal parent’s declining years, 
became a perpetual thorn in his side. 

Also, the business that had run so 
smoothly all these years began to creak and 
groan. Growing pains, though. It had 
moved into larger quarters and was branch- 
ing out in all directions. 

That was Tommy. Young, receptive 
anc ever so modern. Yet he was almost as 
dazed as Peg’s father had been. He had 
never in all his life heard the equal of the 
stuff Shane got off, but, being young, 
sttong and; in his own cheerful phrase, a 
glutton for punishment, he stuck it out to 
the end. 


“You know and I know, I know and you 
know, you know and I know, we know 
and they know, they know and we know, 
they know and I know, they know and 
they know, you know and you know, 
know and I know.” 


“Which,” Tommy assured himself as 
Shane came to a full stop, “‘seems to make 
it unanimous.” 

Nevertheless, he behaved splendidly. 
“Marvelous!” he assured Shane when they 
had been introduced. ‘‘Almost unprece- 
dented, I should say.” 

“You probably won’t understand it at 
first,” interjected Peg quickly—she was 
afraid to let Tommy have the floor. 

“Of course not,” he acquiesced blandly. 
“Limited intelligence and all that. But 
give me time. If you don’t mind I'll go 
outside and think it over.” 

The April night was soft and sweet, with 
the ghost of the old moon in the new moon’s 
slim sickle. Tommy filled his lungs and 
addressed the night. 


“Come to, come to, 

Give me air, give me air, 

How do they get that way. Pardon the 
question, question the pardon, how do they 
get that way I say? 

I know they know you know I know they 
get that way because they are born that 
way.’ 


This flight of inspiration pleased him; 
he grinned. “I can do it too,” he assured 
himself. ‘Never suspected before that I 
was a poet. I'll have to ask Peg if there’s 
any money in it.” 

The opportunity was offered him that 
same night, for Peg sent Shane away early. 
She was in the kitchen drinking a glass of 
milk when Tommy, returning from the 
walk the April night had beguiled him 
into, saw the light and crossing over 
vaulted in through an open window. 

“Tommy Lane!” she cried. “You 
startled the life out of me. I thought you 
were a burglar!” 

“Thanking you for your kind invitation, 
I'll come in,” retorted Tommy, unper- 
turbed. “And speaking of burglars, who 
is the néw yegg you're running around 
with?” 

“Who invited you to help yourself?” 
evaded Peg as Tommy, seating himself 
on the table, poured a glass of milk and 
selected a large doughnut. 

“The Lord helps them who help them- 
selves,” said he piously. “Never knew it 
to fail. Say, Peg, is he a real union poet? 
Does he make money at it?” 


“Money, ” said Peg loftily, “isn’t every. 
thing.” 

“Try that on a street car vonianitite the 
next time he asks you for your fare,” 
suggested Tommy with a mouthful of 
doughnut. “He’s a poetic looking duck, 
isn’t he? It’s his hair. If he had it cut 
close he’d probably look like somebody 
wanted for robbing chicken roosts or beat- 
ing board bills. He might fool some girls, 


-but not you, Peg!” 


” 


“You think. you’re 
“Clever! False modesty alone would 
bid me deny it. Who’s Gertrude Stein?” 

“Why—she lives in Paris is 

“A fairly populous village, as I recall it, 
That doesn’t make her a celebrity per 
se, as you highbrows put it.” 

“Anybody but a boob——” 

“Like me. Blown in the glass. I admit 
it. I prefer musical comedy to an opera, a 
detective yarn to a Russian novel, and 
‘Little Miss Muffet Sat on a Tuffet’ to 
Swinburne. But pity me. Tell me some 
more about Gertrude Stein.” 

“Everybody who is anybody says she is 
wonderful. One man says she gives words 
an oddly new, intimate flavor and—and at 
the same time makes familiar words seem 
like strangers.” 

“Tl say she does. I had a feeling tonight 
I had never been properly introduced to 
the English language.. Does Lemoyne 
write the same sort of stuff?” 

“Why—yes. But not in imitation——” 

“Of course not. What else does he do?” 

““He—he’s a Sinn Feiner. He wants 
more than anything to go to Ireland and 
fight for freedom———” 

“Or, more likely, practise pot-shooting 
at somebody from a bush. That lad is only 
a distant cousin of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, three thousand miles removed!” 


“T never heard of your being decorated 


for bravery,” flashed Peg. 
“T was awfully brave but nobody ever 


noticed it—just my luck!” replied Tommy , 


equably. “I really should have had a war 
cross with two palms, to say nothing of a 
Congressional medal and a V. C.— 

“Tell that to Sally Ollivant,” suggested 
Peg. “I understand that she hangs on 
your every word these days & 

‘Seldom have I been more appreciated. 
That girl has brains. She——” 

“Ts a little cat, but you’re too dense to 
see it,” interrupted Peg, which was not 
nice of her. But Tommy had, at last, 
infuriated her. 

“Well, she never used her claws on me, 
which is more than I can say of some 
people without becoming personal.” 

“How does it happen you aren’t favoring 
her with your society tonight?” 

“Oh, Sally is feminine! She’s getting 
ready to sink the harpoon into me. To- 
night she’s entertaining my deadly rival. 
I’m supposed to be biting my finger nails 
in jealousy 

“You think an awful lot of yourself, 
don’t you? I suppose every man thinks 
every girl is crazy to marry him * 

“Well, if he doesn’t act on that general 
principle, the next thing he knows some 
girl has!” 

“I wish,” said Peg with asperity, “that 
you’d go home. I’m tired.” 

“Of course you are. You've had a hard 
night of it. Fifteen minutes of that guy 
was all I could stand. Your father looked 
absolutely done u i 

He did not finish. Peg started for him 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
achtevement~ 


An Oldsmobile and a SIX fors750. Think of it! 
Here is the car that offers you what you have 
long been waiting for—the opportunity to 
buy six-cylinder flexibility, smoothness and 
power, and at a low four-cylinder price. 


And—it is an Oldsmobile. In spite of its 
amazingly low price, it brings you the beauty 
and refinement which have always charac- 
terized Oldsmobile cars. It gives you a highly 
developed automobile that is the result of 


Touring $750 Roadster $750 Sport Touring 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Cab $955 


Oldsmobile’s twenty-six years of manufactur- 
ing-experience, reinforced by the unmatched 
engineering, research and purchasing facilities 
of the great General Motors Corporation. 


We invite you to inspect the new Oldsmobile 
Six at our dealers’ show rooms throughout 
the country. You will find an achievement 
in motor cars, that is General Motors’ 
answer to the public’s demand for a good, 
but very low-priced six 


Sedan $1095 
Tax additional 


Coupe #1037 


All prices f. 0. 6. Lansing. 
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and he dodged swiftly through the coor. 
But his voice came back with a final jeer. 

“You'll always remember this,” he 
called, “as the year of the big wind.” 

Now that was the last thing he should 
have said. Opposition, as the Colgates 
knew, had ever been to Peg what a five- 
barred gate is to a pink-coated huntsman. 
On this occasion they took counsel to- 
gether, and though, through the weeks 
that followed, Shane became Peg’s shadow 
and it seemed to them that he was wearing 
her to a shadow, they said not a word. 

But Tommy! A devilish ingenuity 
seemed to possess him. It seemed as if he 
were determined to egg Peg on. He 
became Shane’s ally, serving him even 
better than he could have served himself. 
For he forced Peg to defend him contin- 
ually, and one cannot defend a person 
without assuming responsibility for him. 

“Genius,” she assured Tommy loftily, 
‘fs always misunderstood.” 

“Genius,” retorted Tommy, “has noth- 
ing on me. I’m always misunderstood. 
I think that, with the possib'e exception 
of Sally Ollivant, nobody 

“I hope,” flashed Peg, “you marry her. 
The sooner the better!” 

The heat with which she spoke was 
astonishing. But Tommy never batted 
an eyelash. “A thousand thanks for your 
warm wishes,” said he. “I hasten to return 
them in kind. Lemoyne’s a combination 
of Sir Galahad and all the Knights of the 
Round Table, with the genius of Keats and 
the versatility of Shakespeare added for 
good measure. As your friend and well- 
wisher, I advise you to snap him up. He’s 
a bargain at any price.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous! I don’t see why, 
just because a man and a girl happen to be 
good friends, they must get married xf 

“Neither do I—you’d think they would 
prefer to remain good friends. But the 
first thing you know, it seems to happen. 
And I believe in preparedness, Peg. I’ve 
got your wedding present all picked out.” 

“What is it?” demanded she, unwisely. 

“A pair of ear muffs. You'll thank me 
for my thoughtfulness many times before 
you reach your golden anniversary. By 
the way, where does Lemoyne live?” 

“Why—I don’t know,” confessed Peg, 
surprising herself that this was true. But 
importunities and impetuosities took, with 
Shane, the place of information. “Why 
do you ask?” 

“T just wondered if you knew,” retorted 
Tommy smoothly. “If you’re to be asked 
to share a garret, you ought to take a look 
at it first.” 

“He’s never’ even mentioned mar- 
riage——”’ 

“Don’t be too sure. You can never tell 
what that bird is spouting about. He 
may have proposed several times already.” 

“It would be none of your business if 
he had!” 

“There seems to be something about 
him that has had a bad effect on your gift 
of repartee. That’s the sort of stuff you 
used to get off when you were six. With 
all your present advantages of associa- 
tion, you ought to be positively brilliant. 
What’s happened to you?” 

“Nothing. You simply make me sick!” 


“You look sick,” he agreed. 

And that was the truth. One cannot 
be a business woman eight hours a day and 
then strive to hold a tempestuous lover 
at arm’s length without feeling the strain. 
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“T wish,” she snapped, “that you'd 
devote yourself to Sally Ollivant and leave 
me in peace.” 

“No use spoiling her before marriage. 
She'd expect too much afterwards.” 

“Then you are going to marry her?” 
demanded Peg quickly. 

“Time will tell. I’ve heard hints that 
marriage is a serious business and——” 

There he paused. They were in the 
Colgate living room, patterned with the 
brilliant May sunlight. It was Sunday 
morning. Peg’s father and mother had 
gone to church. The house was very still. 
But now the calm was broken by the whir 
of a motor which, coming into sight, 
stopped in front of the Colgate house. 
Shutting off the engine, Shane sprang out. 

“A man for the ages appears!” com- 
mented Tommy. “Here’s where I depart. 
Mind if I go out the back door? I try 
to be broad-minded, but some day I'll bite 
that lad.” 

Peg made no reply. She was tired, 
terribly so. She felt hot, queer. She 
wondered if she were about to be sick. 
She had never been sick in her life, not 
even with the familiar diseases of child- 
hood. And yet—she rubbed her face 
thoughtfully. It seemed to hurt 

Shane burst into the room—he never 
merely entered. “Sheila!” he cried—he 
had so rechristened her, without preface 
or permission. “I am going. I can stand 
it no longer. It’s intolerable!” 

“Stand what?” demanded Peg thickly— 
she was thrusting her tongue tentatively 
up toward the roof of her mouth and the 
effort caused her to wince. 

“Is genius to be bound. by ordinary 
rules made for pigmy men? Are my 
comings and goings to be challenged? 
Can love be made the handmaiden of the 
conventions? Am I to be bound, im- 
prisoned, stifled?” 

Peg looked up at him. It occurred to her 
that he seemed curiously large and wavery. 
She blinked her eyes to clear her vision. 

“Sheila, answer me!” he implored. “Can 
you see me suffer so?” 

“T don’t feel very well myself,” mur- 
mured Peg. 

“Ah! You feel it too. An affinity of 
mind. When did this come on?” 

“Just. a little while ago, I think. 

Shane seized her hands. “That settles 
it. You are mine, created forme. Let the 
world say what it will, we two are one and 
eternal.” And thereupon, for the first 
time, he kissed her. 

“Oh!” protested Peg unsteadily. 
mustn’t. You 

“The house stifles me. Life stifles me,” 
he rushed on, unheeding as usual. “Sheila! 
Say that you too are stifled!’ 

“TIt—it does seem hot here.” 
said he. 


“You 


“T have a car,” “Let’s go away. 


Far away!” 

“Perhaps a ride will do me good.” 

In a normal moment she might have 
asked where he had managed to secure a 
car. But the question did not occur to her. 
It did to Tommy. He considered the 
license number and then, suddenly, be- 
came conscious of the fact that a bag and 
a suitcase were tucked in behind. 

“Now what, Watson,” he murmured, 
“do you make of that? He can’t be beating 
his board bill. I wonder if he’s been thrown 
out. By George! I'll bet——” 

Leaving the thought unfinished, he 
turned toward his house. There he went 


to the telephone and, getting a number, 
conversed briefly. 

“T don’t know what he’s up to,” he 
admitted as he hung up. “But he’s got 
his nerve with him. Whew! I wouldn’t 
be in his shoes for a million!” 

The sound of a motor being started 
drew him hastily to the window. Shane 
was departing. And—good Lord! Peg 
was with him. 

“Either she’s crazier than I thought,” 
gasped Tommy, “or he hit her over the 
head with one of those poems of his and 
stunned her!” 

The Colgates returned from church a 
little after noon. They had expected to 
find Peg there, but the maid told them 
she had gone off with Mr. Lemoyne. This 
did not please them, but they were not 
actually disturbed until Peg failed to 
return for the Sunday night supper. 

Even so, they were utterly unprepared 
for the wire they received a little after 
seven. This had been sent from Con- 
necticut and read: ‘Married this after- 
noon. Will write and explain everything. 
Love Peg.” 

Eventually they got Peg’s mother to 
bed. The doctor who had been hastily 
summoned—Pez’s father knew very little 
about hysterics, but he believed for a time 
they were going to prove fatal—gave her a 
sedative and presently the house relapsed 
into comparative calm. And so Peg’s 
father, standing in the darkened living 
room and looking with unseeing eyes out 
into the May twilight, was able to put his 
thoughts in order. It was, he discovered, 
the last thing he wanted to do. 

He was only forty-eight, but tonight he 
felt suddenly older than the everlasting 
hills. He had loved Peg with that father- 
love of which not enough has ever been 
said, but now he was not sure but what he 
hated her. 

The headlights of a motor flashed across 
his eyes, but their vision was turned in- 
ward. He was not at once aware that a car 
had stopped at the curb. 

“Ts anybody up?” came Peg’s voice—it 
sounded strange, stifled. 

Peg’s father stiffened. The idea that an 
angered father might turn an _ eloping 
daughter from his doors had always seemed 
to him preposterous. But now, as the bell 
sounded, he felt the impulse. 

Yet as the bell rang a second time, more 
imperatively, he moved toward the front 
door. He opened it a little. Emotion 
suffocated him but his face was set im- 
passively. Then, in a second, his ex- 
pression changed. 

“Tommy!” he gasped. 

“T’ve got Peg,” said Tommy. 
the door open—I’ll bring her in.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Peg’s father. 
“What’s happened?” 

This Tommy ignored—he was already 
halfway back to the car. A moment later 
he returned with Peg in his arms. 

“T’ve got the mumps,” explained Peg 
from a cocoon of blankets as she saw her 
father’s face, “so Tommy brought me 
home and 

“You keep still,” advised Tommy. To 
her father he added: “I'll take her up to 
her room. Call the doctor, please—I’ll 
explain later.” 

The doctor came. Sometime later 
Tommy reappeared. Through all this 
time Peg’s father had paced the hall, his 
thoughts awhirl. 
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NASH 


Among enclosed cars the Four-Door Coupé 
owns an exclusive place by reason of the down- 
right distinction of its original Nash body de- 
sign as well as because of its superb qualities in 
performance. 


A single hour at its wheel serves to stamp in- 
‘delibly upon your mind the magnificent power- 
smoothness and flexibility of its travel. 


The Six-Cylinder Four-Door Coupé 


Features and Appointments — original Nash body. Five disc wheels and Nash self-mounting carrier, 
standard equipment. Large, highly finished black steel trunk at rear which is a built-in feature of the body. Sturdy, 
nickel-plated bars on top of trunk and at rear of body. New low-sweeping fenders. Rubber-filled running 
boards. Fine taupe mohair upholstery. Silk curtains. New vanity and smoking set, flush type. Silver- 
finished vase. Domelight overhead. Two reading lights. Wide door pockets. Door and side win- 
dows adjustable. Kick plates below doors. Heater. Robe rail. Foot rest. Automatic wind- 
shield wiper. Rear-vision mirror. Maroon or sky-blue finished body. Black running gear 
and fenders. Transmission lock. Inside locks for three doorsand exterior lock and 
key for fourth door. Enhanced smoothness and power responsiveness. 


The Nash Motors Company 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Chosen Out 
40 Candidates. 


At28 Earns $6,000 a Year 


Does the right kind of training COUNT?. 


Read this item from the Buffalo Evening 
News —then Mr. Davis’ comment: . 


“Although the government is offering $%,000 a year 
to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 40 candi- 
dates to get a passing mark in a civil service exami- 
nation for the position of traveling auditor in the 
income tax unit of the internal revenue department. ‘at 


Referring to his appointment, in a letter 
to LaSalle Extension University, Mr. Davis 
writes as follows: 


“There were five graduates from other accounting 
schools, and also public accountants with six to 
seven years’ practical experience, who failed to pass 
this severe examination. . The only one who 
did pass it was a ‘LaSalle-trained man.’ I am 
prompted by a spirit of gratitude to let you know 
that my Golden Opportunity has come.” 


Many Report High Salaries 
Thru Home-Study Training 


Mr. Davis is not alone in his success. Many 
many thousands have found profitable positions and 
attractive futures thru the study of Higher Account- 
ancy under the LaSalle Problem Method. Salaries 
from $3,000 to $10,000 and even better are frequently 
reported by LaSalle-trained accountants. 

The demand for skilled accountants—men who 
really know their business—is unceasing. Big 
corporations need their services, Let them. prove 
their qualifications—and Salle training gives 
them the necessary experience and confidence to do 
so—and they are rapidly promoted to important 
executive positions, 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment—if you recognize the opportunities that lie 
ahead of you thru home-study training—you will do 
well to send at once for full particulars. The coupon 
will bring you an inspiring story—“*Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One”’—of how one man, thru study at 
home, cleared the path to success; also the true 
facts about present-day opportunities in Accounting, 
all without obligation, Our convenient-payment 
plan places these opportunities within the reach of 
cveryone, 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find the 
coupon just below this tcxt his most profitable aid 
to progress. It takes but a moment to fill it out and 
sign and mail it—and the time to START toward 
greater things is NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1255-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below 
Also a copy of your book, “*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”* 
ell without obligation to me. 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest busi training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
Tf more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OMedera Business Corre- 
CSalesmanship spondence an actice 
OTrafficManagement Modern Foromanship 
ORailway Station Man- [Personnel and Employ- 

agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
DIndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 

Efficiency OEffective Speaking 

Banking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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“Tt’s the mumps, all right,” said Tommy 
cheerfully. “Good thing I’ve had them— 
I hope Lemoyne hasn’t. I thought the 
best thing to do was to bring 

“Hang it, man!” exploded’ Peg’s father. 
“Where’s Lemoyne?” 

“Lemoyne? I don’t know and I care 
less. As far as I’m concerned, he’s lucky 
to be alive——”’ He produced a cigarette 

-and lighted it. .“Whew! This has been 
one day. You see, I’ve had Lemoyne’s 
number~all along... When he and Peg 
departed this morning I‘had an idea the 
laugh -might be on me, but I- didn’t dare 
a_chance’ with that bird 
here! -I want to know 

“Steady.:_ I’m giving it to you as fast 

-Anyway,-I- jumped into my 
fe and, started after them. I lost 


“| ‘the trail" once, ‘but “I ;managed to pick 


it up again. And finally I caught ’em— 
caught ’em Cold!” 

Either the recollection—or the cigaretie 
he -was -consuming—filled Tommy with 
immense relish. “They were in Connecti- 
cut then. They had stopped for dinner at a 
little roadhouse. I strolled in. Lemoyne 
Was spouting away, as usual. I crossed 
over and took a seat, looking as if I ex- 
pected I'd be as welcome as news from 
home——” 

“Were—why, they couldn’t have been 
married then!’’ exclaimed Peg’s father. 

“Wait a momen i 
Well, they both gave me the stony. I 
could see that he was egging Peg on to 
something and I had a hunch she hadn't 
quite gotten the right slant on it. Of 
course I didn’t know what he said but I 
had an idea it was this ‘fly with me to 
Arcady, the world forgetting by the 
world forgot stuff,’ so’”—Tommy flipped 
his cigarette, Jetting the ashes fall where 
they might—‘I asked him if his wife 
knew he had the car!” 

“His wife! His—his what?” gasped 
Peg’s father. 

“T had a hunch that he had put that 
across on her,’’ explained Tommy calmly. 
“So I called up his house this morning. 
They’d had a quarrel and she knew he had 
left. She didn’t mind that, but when I 
mentioned the fact that he had the car 
with him she hit the roof!” 

“But—but I didn’t know he had a wife. 
Peg never 

“Peg didn’t knowit, either. Lemoyne is 
just the sort of a chap to forget to mention 
little details like that. But I looked him 
up when he first hove in sight. His wife’s 
a good business woman, runs a very select 
boarding house and all that. Makes 
money. That’s why Lemoyne can afford 
to write poetry.” 

“You knew all this? Why didn’t you 
tell us—or tell Peg?” 

“Oh, I preferred to play a lone hand. 
I had a feeling that fate had dealt me an 
ace but that Peg would trump it if I didn’t 
watch out. I could just hear her asking 
what of it? ‘You’re positively mid-Vic- 
torian,’ she’d say. ‘So far as I’m concerned 
he can have a harem. Am I supposed to 
weep?’.” 

“But Great Scott, man——” 

“Trust Peg to pull something like that 
and leave me looking foolish. So I laid 
low. - Peg’s been riding for a fall. The 
sooner she got it, the better. That’s the 


way I looked at it, and—well, she got it 


| good and plenty. I wish you could have 
‘ seen her face. You see, she thought that 


this fly with me stuff was a straightaway 
proposal——”’ 

“But her telegram! It said she tw 
married!” : 

“Oh,” explained Tommy cheerfully 

“she married me!” 

“You!” Peg’s father looked as if this 
were more incredible than all the rest, 

“T know I’m not much,” Tommy grinned, 
“but as between Lemoyne and me, | 
thought you’d prefer me. And Peg was 
ready to do something desperate. She was 
that mad and disgusted. So the next 
thing she knew she was married—to me” 

“But—why, I never dreamed! You and 
Peg have always seemed just friends-——” 

“And not very good friends at that,” 
commented Tommy. He grinned again, 
“Well, what is a man. going to do witha 
girl like Peg? Get down on his knees and 
propose?- We’ve kidded each ‘other 59 
long that she.simply couldn’t have resisted 
the temptation to kid me about that——” 

“Not if she really was in love with you!” 

“Love? I don’t know how girls played 
the game in your day, but I’ve’ got a hunch 
that the rules have been revised since, 
Girls—like Peg, that is—seem to_ think 
that economic independence 
beaten.three ways from the ace. . Yow have 
to hit them with a club of somekitid and 

marry them before they recover. .-E had 
a hunch all along that Lemoyné might be 
my club.” 

“And you've married her?” 

“For better or worse, in sickness or 
health—and an hour later the doctor broke 
the news to me that she had the mumps. 
Just as I was planning to take her over the 
road to New York. Can you beat that?” 

Peg’s father couldn’t. 

hope you'll be happy,” he man- 
aged, finally. 

“Thanks,” acknowledged Tommy. “I'll 
chance it.” 

“It—I can’t help feeling that it is very 
sudden. I hope you'll never, either of you, 
regret it.” 

“T shan’t!” prophesied Tommy. “I’ve 
known Peg all my life and I’ve never seen 
her like” —his irrepressible humor came to 
the surface again—‘‘in peace or war.” 

Love? Romance? Had this amazing 
generation done away with them utterly? 
Peg’s father wondered. In his day—— 

But this was Peg’s day—Peg’s and 
Tommy’s. From the reception _ hall 
Tommy went up the stairs, two at @ 
time, to peek into Peg’s room. 

“Go away!” she commanded. “I know 
I’m a sight 

Instead, he entered the room forthwith. 

“I’ve seen you look worse,” said’ he 
judicially. “The day you tried to pick 
the powder from a blank cartridge and 
singed your eyebrows off 

“Do I really look awful?” hie cut im 
quickly. 

And thereupon Tommy went down of 


his knees beside the bed and took her im © 


his arms—mumps and all. 

“Awfully good to me!” he told her, and 
the note of notes was in his voice. “I had 
to club you into matrimony. Do you 
mind, Peg?” 

Youth does not wear its heart on its 
sleeves nowadays. But his was in his eyes 
—and Peg’s was in hers as they looked at 
each other. 

‘Don’t be silly!” she advised. “T 
always intended to marry you when I got 
around to it!” 
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Come—ride with us in this new Oakland Sedan! 
Throw open its wide doors, and so much of 
beauty, comfort and convenience will meet your 
gaze, that you, too, will be at a loss to name its 
outstanding feature. 


Settle yourself in its deep-tufted, velours 
cushions and take the wheel. Don’t grope 
blindly at the dash, for all controls are at your 
finger tips on the steering wheel—ignition, 
choke, horn, throttle and light-dimming lever. 


Touch the starter and feel the instant response 
of the smooth and obedient brand new six- 
cylinder engine. A glance at the instruments, 
plainly visible in a neat panel on the dash, 


What is the Outstanding Feature of This Car? 


Frankly—Wicth its Four-Wheel Brakes, Brand New Engine 
New Fisher Body and New Low Price—It is Hard to Say! 


indirectly lighted—a quick, noiseless and 
effortless change of gears—and you’ re off! 


The smooth and quiet power tempts you to 
greater speed. You open the throttle wider. 
And then—a careless pedestrian dashes in front 
of you! Halt! Instinctively you depress the 
four-wheel brake pedal and the car stops— 
quickly, smoothly and noiselessly as it started. 


But this is only a mythical ride. Let an Oakland 
dealer give you areal one. Truly, it will provide 
a new thrill of motoring enjoyment and security. 
And a double surprise will be yours when you 
learn that the price of this wonderful Sedan is 
only $1395, at the factory. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Every Oakland Six carries the 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee and Mileage Basis gauge of value 


Touring Car - $945 
Roadster + - 945 


Sport Touring - $1095 
Sport Roadster - 1095 


Business Coupe - $1195 
Coube for Four - 1345 


Sedan - - + $1395 
All prices f. o. b. factory 
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Empire Builders--- 
in your safe deposit box 


HE railroads are physically built to fetch and 
carry men and freight. They are financially 
built to go forward and expand with funds borrowed 
from investors like yourself in the form of bond issues. 
Like all the bonds we offer to investors, every rail- 
road bond we recommend has first been put through 
a fact-searching test. Only when the facts indicate 
sound values are we willing to say, ‘‘ This bond meets 
our standard—we recommend it.”’ 

If you are an investor you should receive our 
Monthly Offering List which contains a broad selection 
‘of well secured bonds. Current copy will be mailed 
on request. 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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The National City Company 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 


SHEET MUSI 


ASR for Century Edition 


BE sure you say “Century Edition” when you buy sheet music. You'll pay 
only 15c—less than half the usual music prices! And you’ll get sheet 
music as good as it can be—beautifully printed on the best of paper—every 
bar inthestandardsize,each note certified to be correct,asthe master wrote it, 
There isn’t a reason in the world w ou should than the t price 
when you buy ‘“‘Souvenir,” Bele” un- 
garian Rh or any of the other classical and popular compositions, 


There is every reacon in the world why, you should patronize the Century dealer. 


Remember, Centvry’s low price is possible only because of his small profit. 1f your 
dealer can’t supply you we will. Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and povular 
standard compositions free on request. [Century’s Canadian price, 20c.] 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudiments for the Piano,” Jahn’s 

Rudiments for the Violin,” and Martin’s “Scales and Chords.” ‘Used by 

modern teachers. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
247 W. 40th St., New York 


Shaking Doris Off 
the Bough 


(Continued from page 43) 


strolls down to the gym where I can 
watch Swifty Joe showin’ a couple of 
movie actors how to punch each other 
without gettin’ hurt. It’s a restful scene, 
but there’s no inspiration init. Then that 
night I find we’re booked for a dinner 
dance at the Yacht Club, and instead of 
duckin’, as I- usually do, I climbs into my 
open face outfit and trails along. For 
one thing, I thought the Gridley Snells 
might be there and I’d have a chance to 
swap glares with ’em; and for another— 
well, you may not believe it, but I’d dug 
up an idea, all by myself. 

' But the Snells weren’t among those 
present and I overheard someone say how 
Gridley was laid up from an attack of acute 
indigestion. 

“Meanin’ disposition,” thinks I, and 
gazes around the ballroom at the so-called 
merry scerie. As a matter of fact, it ain’t 
much merrier than the five o’clock rush 
at a subway station, for doin’ these 
new jazz steps on a crowded floor is an 
intricate and serious business. 

I noticed a lot of the young couples, and 
while they would break their clinch at 
times and exchange a little frivolous chat- 
ter, mostly the girls bury their noses 
under their partners’ left coat lapel and 
pay strict attention to makin’ their feet 
and knees keep the rhythm. 

It’s only between dances, when they 
stream out on the verandas, that the giddy 
cackle breaks loose and the young things 
really seem to be enjoyin’ themselves. 
First thing I knew I was caught in the 
middle of a giggly mob and carried into a 
corner. 

Well, most of ’em were youngsters I'd 
seen grow up here in the neighborhood 
and could call by their first names, so I 
didn’t mind. They didn’t mind me, 
either. More’n half of ’em hailed me as 
“Shorty” or “Professor,’’ and two frisky 
girls tried to kid me by lettin’ on I’d asked 
’em for the next fox-trot. 

“You take out accident insurance on 
your toes and I will,” I tells ’em. 

About then, though, I gets my eye on 
this super-flapper, Peggy McLean, who’s 
surrounded by a whole circle of admirin’ 
young hicks; some squabblin’ about who 
gets the next dance with her, others datin’ 
up four or five numbers ahead and some 
just tryin’ to get a word with her con- 
fidential. 

Now I’ve known Peggy ever since she 
was a little freckle-faced kid ridin’ around 
on one of her dad’s dirt carts, and I knew 
Mac when he first started in the con- 
tractin’ business up here in Westchester. 
So I was a bit curious. 

She don’t weigh in at much over ninety, 
this Peggy person, and she’s still got a 
saucy snub nose and a perky little chin and 
plenty of freckles. She’s no nearer a 
beauty than I am a highbrow. Course, 
there’s a lot of high voltage stuff in them 
Irish blue eyes of hers, and I expect the 
way she tosses about that head of bobbed 
carroty hair does attract attention. But I 
could pick out a dozen better lookers 
who had been left stranded on the out- 
skirts. 

Yet Peggy was keepin’ her retinue all to 
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Pinch Hitting for Santa Claus. 
I: a few days now, you and your family will be wrestling with the great annual holiday problemi, “What shall we." 


give this year for Christmas?” There will be secret conferences, exhausting excursions:into crowded depart-; ; 
ment stores, the delivery of mysterious packages—and last minute shopping will run. everybody ragged. ae 


Here, however, is a suggestion that will simplify at least a part of the burden of buying presents this year: 


Give Something for the Car for. Christmas 


Automobile and accessory dealers in your town are all set to help out the amateur Santa Claus by having in 


stock a big assortment of accessory and equipment gifts for the motorist. : 


. Many dealers are stocking new and unusual novelties. They are arranging special store.and window displays, 


and will make every effort to help you select a suitable gift. 


The range of prices gives you the choice of being just as 


economical or as extravagant.as your pocketbook dictates. 


After all it’s pretty difficult to decide on the proper kind of gift for many people. There’s always the possibility - 


of giving a present that the recipient already owns, or doesn’t care for. But it’s easy to size up the requirements of a 
motor car and to choose a present that will please the owner. 


Presents for the car are always useful. 


And most of them are ornamental as well. 


“A present for the dear old bus 
Will do away with the Christmas fuss.” 


Following are a few suggestions for your shopping list: 


Auto Radio Set 
Auto Skid Chains 
Automatic Windshield Cleaner 
Bumper 
Cigar Lighter 

‘ar Lock 
Car Heater 
Cigarette Holder 
Cloc 
Can Anti-Freeze Mixture 
Driving Gloves 
Five Gallons of Oil 
Initial Radiator Cap 
Inner Tube 
Inspection Lamp 
Lunch Kit with Vacuum Bottles 
Luggage Carrier 
Motormeter 
Motor-driven Horn 
Parking Side Lamps 
Primer 

Pressure Lubricator 
Rear View Mirror 
Radiator Ornament 
Radiator Shutter 
Radiator Cover 
Stop Signal 

Slip Covers 

Spare Tire 

Spare Tire Lock 
Spark Plugs 

Set of Tools 

Spot Lamp 

Shock Absorbers 
Tire Cover 

Tire Gauge 


Visor 
A Service That Serves 


Cosmopouiran is the only national magazine which conducts 
a motoring service for its readers. Your motoring problems are 
carefully studied in this department by authorities who know 
every phase of the automotive field. Every question receives 


1—Better Winter Driving. 

2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 

3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 

4—Engine Carbonization. 

5—Motoring As A Cure For Nervous Disorders. 

6—Your Storage Battery. | 

7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

8—Chassis Lubrication. 
Tables giving oil capacities of transmission and 
rear axle. 

9—Advice On The Purchase of A New Or Used Car. 
Includes new prices on all models. 

10—Oil Pumping—How To Cure It. 

11—Spark Plugs. P 
With complete table of spark plug sizes used 
in 1923 cars. 

12—How To Become A Good Driver. 

13—What Makes The Engine Overheat. J 

14—Getting The Most Power From Your Engine. 

15—Things The Tourist Should Know. 

16—Curing Engine Misfiring. 

17—The Vacuum System—How It Works. 

18—How To Stop Clutch Slipping. 

19—Lightinge and Lighting Troubles. New Table. 

20—Motor Car Insurance. 

21—Better Service For Less Money. 


4 cents each postpaid. 


US 
Director 
Cosmopolitan’s 
Motoring Service 


personal consideration. 


_ There is no limit to the scope of our service. If you are plan- 
ning to buy a new car, tell us your requirements—price, speed, 
performance, the sort of country you live in, how you are going 
to use a car—and we'll tell you the one that will suit your needs. 


If you want to sell your old car, we'll give you its resale value. 
We will solve any sort of difficult mechanical problem. 


In. writing for information please fill out the coupon on this 
page. If you write a letter be sure to mention the make and 
model of your car. Be sure to send a self addressed stamped 
envelope with inquiry. Send two cent stamp for catalog of any 
standard make of car. 


The following booklets are soon to be replaced by a new 
series. If you want any of the present lisc for your motoring 
library, send for them immedistely, Our attention has been 
called to the fact that our book'ets are sometimes lost in the 
maul. If you don’t receive yours, please notify the 
department. 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed stamps for which send 
Official Touring Map of the U. 

I would like to know the approximate resale value of 
my car 
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herself, throwin’ a smile here and a pout 
there, and not makin’ any more false moves 
than a juggler with six glass balls in the 
air. And right in the midst of it she spots 
a new arrival. 

I'll admit she’s a good picker, for this 
young chap who strolls by is all that a 
collar ad hero should be. Peggy gives him 
just one glance when she turns to whisper 
to the nearest youth. And a minute later 
she’s being towed out of the crowd and 
down the veranda towards the smokin’ 
room. 

Somehow I had a notion to drift along, 
too. So I was near-by when the stranger 
is lugged out and presented. 

“Didn’t I see you at the Yale prom last 
winter?” I hears her ask. “There! I was 
sure I did. Really! You saw me, too? 
Now isn’t that funny? And just because 
you remembered I’m going to decorate you 
with the order of the rosebud. Here! 
Hold down.” 

She plucks a flower out of her corsage 
bouquet and reaches up to put it in his 
buttonhole, her snub nose not two inches 
from his chin. Then she pats him chummy 
on the arm and says something in his ear. 
Whatever it was, it took. For the next 
three dances Peggy is led on to the floor 
by the newcomer, and by standin’ on tip- 
toe manages to drape one arm around his 
neck as they swirls and pivots through the 
mob. 

Course, he ain’t allowed to have more’n 
two rounds before some of the other young 
hicks cuts in; but just before inter- 
mission I saw them go twosin’ off into 
the moonlight with Peggy clingin’ to his 
arm. 

“That’s the way to get ’em,” I remarks 
to Sadie, givin’ her a nudge. 

“Oh!” says Sadie, “that’s Peggy McLean. 
But she’s an expert.” 

“Then she’s the one I’ve been lookin’ 
for,” says I. 

“For what?” demands Sadie. 

“As a trainer for Doris the Dimpled,” 
says I. 

“Trainer?” says Sadie. 

“Nothing less,” says I. “Got all the 
tricks, ain’t she? Well, why can’t she 
show ’em to Doris? It’s something that 
can be passed on, can’t it? Anyway, I been 
watchin’ her motions, and they don’t look 
so complicated. Any girl with sense 
enough to learn tennis or piano playin’ 
ought to be able to pick ’em up, especially 
from a professional like Peggy.”’ 

Sadie admits the idea ain’t such a bad 
one, at that. 

“But what makes you think Peggy 
would?” she asks. 

“Oh, of course somebody ought to make 
it worth her while,” says I. “Why 
shouldn’t Doris come across? Some of her 
spare jewelry, or a neat little roadster for 
Peggy to drive. She’d never miss it, with 
her income. And Mac hasn’t been doin’ 
so well lately. I'll bet Peggy would take on 
a pupil, even for the sport of it.” 

“But just how ” begins Sadie. 

“Come along, Sadie!” says I. “You 
could fix it up some way. I'll leave the 
details to you.”’ 

But while this hunch of mine for havin’ 
Doris take lessons in love seemed kinda 
bright and clever to me, I don’t think 
Sadie got more’n mildly interested in it. 
Anyway, two or three days passed and she 
hadn’t done anything but chuckle occa- 
sionally when it was mentioned. 
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And then one forenoon I has a visit from 
Gridley Snell and two other men that he’s 
appointed on his committee. 

We had a short but snappy session. 

“What were they here for?”’ asks Sadie. 

“Oh, little matter of business,” says I. 
“They was offerin’ me a choice of sellin’ the 
place at their terms or of bein’ run out of 
town.” 

“Wha-a-at!” gasps Sadie. 

“It’s a cute plot that’s been cooked up 
by the Snells,” I explains. “They’re sore 
because they think we’re helpin’ along this 
Doris-Percy affair.” 

“But—but they can’t make you sell if 
you don’t want to, can they?” asks Sadie. 

“Gridley Snell thinks he can,” says I. 
“Maybe we better lay off mixin’ with 
romances, eh? We don’t seem to be makin’ 
much progress anyway.” 

“Don’t we?” says Sadie, settin’ her chin. 
“You just watch.” 

And say, she wasn’t born Sadie Sullivan 
for nothing. 

Half an hour later she’s out in the car 
huntin’ up Peggy McLean. 

Well, I didn’t follow all her moves, but I 
know she got Doris and Peggy together 
that afternoon, and the next day she 
announces that the Twombley-Cranes had 
invited Doris down to their Long Island 
place for a two weeks’ house party of young 
folks. 

“You must have been usin’ the long 
distance,” I suggests. 

Sadie smiles, knowin’. “Peggy McLean 
is included, too,” says she. 

“And Percy?” says I. 

“Certainly not,” says Sadie. “He isn’t 
going to see Doris again until——” 

“Until she’s finished her course, eh?” 
saysI. “But can she earn a degree in that 
time?” 

“Tt is possible that Doris and Peggy may 
spend another fortnight with the Pinckneys, 
up in the Berkshires,” says she. 

“Say, you’re some shifty plotter when 
you get started, ain’t you, Sadie?” says I. 

“T never did care much for that Mrs. 
Gridley Snell,” says Sadie, her blue eyes 
throwin’ off sparks. 

Still, you never can tell how schemes like 
that will work out. Besides, this was kind 
of a wild experiment that we’d never seen 
tested. 

As the time went by I begun to have my 
doubts about it. And with Doris safe 
away from Percy, Gridley Snell kind of 
slacks up on his attempt to throw a scare 
into me. I expect he found I had a few 
good friends around, as well as himself, and 
that it wasn’t goin’ to be such a cinch to 
work up indignation. As for me, I grinned 
and let things ride. About all that hap- 
pened was that young Percy didn’t get his 
opera contract and had his ego badly 
jarred by the blow. He moped around 
with his chin down and talked of gettin’ 
into a vaudeville team, or signin’ up as 
soloist at some church. 

Then, along about the middle of Septem- 
ber, I heard Sadie plannin’ a dinner party 
for the younger set, to be pulled off here at 
the house, with dancin’ at the Yacht Club 
later. And on the night of the big event I 
noticed that Percy Pillgast was on hand, 
all gussied up in new model evenin’ 
clothes, with his hair slicked back glassier 
than the top of a new limousine. And, as I 
suspicioned, Doris Snell arrives as a week- 
end guest. 

“How come?” I asks Sadie. 
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The men who are hardest on shoes will 


tell you why~Nothing takes the place of feather! 


The Old Shoemaker says: 


“A-course, I may be pre- 
judiced. I suppose I am. 
iver since I was knee-high 
I've been working with 
leather in one way or 
another and I know there’s 
nothing in the world like it. 


“It doesn’t seem so long 
ago that most of my busi- 
ness was making shoes— 
every stitch, thread and 
heel-peg was my own. 

“I know that I’m out o’ 
the runnin’ so far as shoe- 
making is concerned. I come 
in on the repairs. Put new 
soles and heels on them. 
Leather soles and heels 
that'll outwear any substi- 
tute you can name. 

“Yes, I’ve tried ‘all sorts 
of things for soles and heels 
and I've come to the con- 
clusion that when you try 
to imitate nature or go her 
one better you're getting 
in over your head and hands. 

““Well, come in again. 
Will those soles and heels 
wear? Why, friend, they're 
leather—real honest leather. 
There’s real comfort in those 
shoes now and they won't 
come back to me again for 
nonths.” 


AN has never learned to com- 

pete with nature in the manu- 
facture of leather. To-day’s leather 
is far superior to that of even a few 
years ago—methods of tanning have 
improved, the fashioning of shoes and 
other articles of leather has pro- 
gressed. But leather—nature’s prod- 
uct—always has been and is to-day 
supreme. There is nothing like it. 


This is what the host of those who 
are on their feet most will tell you. 
The veteran policeman, the mail man, 
the farmer, the soldier, the street-car 
conductor, the saleswoman, the struc- 
tural steel worker who depends upon 
his footwear for a perfect grip on 
narrow footings far in the air—ask 
any of them. - 


They will all tell you that for real 
economy nothing can be like leather. 
That for cool comfort and ease—there 
is nothing like leather. 


Read what a veteran police officer, 
Jacob L. Buchanan, of the Phila- 
delphia city police force, says about 
shoes of leather: 


“New shoes last me five or six 
months, and then I have them resoled 
and they are good for the rest of the 
year. Generally I have them rebuilt 
once more, and that means another five 
months’ hard wear. When you tramp 
a beat for hours like I do, you want 
your feet to feel comfortable, and you 
don’t want to feel the pavement through 
them. So, I make sure that they have 
solid leather soles and heels. Nothing 
else is near so easy on the feet.. I - 
have tried other things once or twice; 
but I stick to leather now.” " 


It is only natural that these men 
should find, through their practical 
experience, that “nothing takes the 
place of leather” for them: Leather 
is composed of thousands of tiny elas- 
tic fibres, tunneled with pores. Muscles 
can move under leather. Feet can 
breathe—yet, they are kept warm. . 
That is why leather-shod feet are com- 
fortable—comfortable after hours of 
walking. And that is why leather 
wears and wears as nothing else can. 
Leather is nature’s product, nothing 
can take the place of it. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the world’s oldest and most important industries. Yet, 
despite its venerable age, the spirit of accomplishment is ever young and 
ever growing. Scarcely a year passes without some new, forward step being 


made to give the public a greater value for its money. 


The tanning 


industry operates great research laboratories where eminent chemists are 
constantly experimenting to improve leather. That is why leather is better 
to-day than it ever was. And whj you will get more satisfaction from 
good leather shoes, belts, and other articles now than ever before. 
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A Work-Saving Gift 
For Mother 


There is work for the Bissell even on 
Christmas morning, under the tree where 
the needles are shedding on the rug, and 
in the wake of the holiday disorder. 


But it’s no task at all when she is swee a 
ing with a ball bearing Bissell with t 
famous “Cyco” principle that gives bet- 
ter sweeping, smoother operation, longer 
wear, Christmas day and every day. 


Ten or fifteen ye. of perfect operation 
is the result of buying a Bissell instead 
of ‘just a carpet sweeper. 


Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
Bissell’s is always the easy, efficient 
sweeper for every day. 


BISSELI’S 


Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweepers 
$5.50 and up. Other patterns for less 


Play-size Bissells delightful presents for 
little girls. They make tidiness a game. At a 
quarter and up. All Bissells a little more in some 
sections. At furniture, hardware, house furnish- 
ing and department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
282 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


PATENT Write for free Guide Books, 
List of Patent Buyers and 
RECORD of INVENTION BLANK before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send your model or sketch for our 
opinion of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J, EVANS & CO, 
753 Ninth St, Washington, ac. 


~silently and efficiently cnarges 
your radio or automobile battery 
over night for a nickel. No stop- 


ping — no sticking — no muss—no 

fuss —no trouble. Self-polarizing 
—high charging rate—finished in mahogany and gold—approved 
by Underwriters. Price $18.50 complete with ammeter ($25.00 in 
Canada)—no extras to buy, 


LECTRICAL 
153 Ww. THIRD ST. 
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“Officially,” says she, ‘‘Doris is still sup- 
posed to be with the Pinckneys.” 

“Think she’s picked up any new tricks 
durin’ the summer?” says I. 

“Perhaps we'll see tonight,” says Sadie. 

Well, I'll say we did. For, honest, I’d 
hardly have known her as the same girl. 
Somehow she has shaken that woodeny, 
dumpy look. She has her chin up and her 
shoulders back and both eyes workin’. 
She don’t wait for Percy to come and find 
her and say hello. Not Doris. She ain’t 
been downstairs two minutes, after dressin’ 
for dinner, before she starts on a hunt 
for him. 

When discovered, Percy is chattin’ 
languid and bored with two young flappers 
who are teasin’ him to sing something. 
Does Doris wait around with her eyes on 
the rug, sparrin’ for an openin’? Not a 
second. She crashes right in, elbows the 
young things one side, and grabs Percy 
by the arm. 

“Why, if here isn’t my old pal!’’ says she. 
“Come right over in the corner, you won- 
derful man, | and tell your Doris all about 
everything.” 

And you should have seen Percy stare 
at her. 

He went, though, and the next I knew he 
was beamin’ on Doris, and Doris was 
beamin’ on him, and they were so lost to 
the world that Sadie had to go pry ’em 
apart when dinner is announced. All 
through the meal she vamped him, until he 
hardly knew whether he was eatin’ salad or 
dessert; and when it’s over, as the others 
were gettin’ into their wraps for the drive 
to the Club, they was missin’ again. We 
found ’em in the livin’ room, with Doris at 
the piano and Percy leanin’ over singin’ 
to her. The piece was “If I had a million 
eggs to boil, I’d boil them all for yo-o-o-hoo,” 
or something like that. At the dance it 
was the same thing, only more so. Percy 
don’t seem to want to dance with anybody 
but Doris, and when he wasn’t dancin’ 
with her he was sittin’ in some sheltered 
nook listenin’ while she told him how 
wonderful he was. 

Well, that was two weeks ago, and I 
wasn’t surprised to hear that they’d got it 
all fixed up between ’em. Doris had told 
her folks how she couldn’t possibly exist 
without Percy, and if they didn’t stop 
throwing a fit every time his name was 
mentioned she’d just run off and marry 
him anyhow. So the other night she had 
Percy come around, and after lookin’ him 
over the Snells decided that, as Doris had 
at last captured a man, they’d better make 
the best of it. 

I hear the date’s set for the fifteenth of 
next month and that Doris and Percy are 
to spend a year in Paris. Also, I notice 
that Peggy McLean is drivin’ around in a 
zippy new roadster. 

“‘She’s some coach, that Peggy girl—eh, 
Sadie?” says I. 

“So it seems,” agrees Sadie. 

“And since seein’ her and Doris do their 
act,” I goes on; “I can guess that the 
Northwest Mounted Police pinched their 
motto from our flappers.” 

“What motto?” asks Sadie. 

“Why,” says I, “that ‘Get your man’ 
stuff. Only a flapper never misses.” 

A startling new way to get a wife 
—you wil find it described 
by Sewell Ford in “Amos 


AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 


ee Of all aie gifts; none 
is more tasteful than this, 
#° The original printed type of note 
paper—for informal correspondence 
and household business uses. Noted 
foritssterling quality. Used in bet- 
ter homes everywhere. Name 
address printed on National Bank Bond in rich, 
dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x 7; envelopes to 
x match. Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana, 


No branch plants. Special facilities i insure 
Prompt service, Order a package now. Remit 


with order—or, if inconvenient at the moment, 
we will ship C. O. D. West of Denver and 
outside of U.S. add 10%. 


5 The American Stationery Co. 


Z 1232 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 
EN 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
‘1232 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 


—_ EY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE; 
OT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


$1 


—Ideal Xmas Gifts 
EST fibre silk, knitted, 


in three beautiful new 

patterns—Grand, Su- 
perior and Diamond Knit; 
three colors. In attractive holly 
box—three ties $1. Check, 
order or stamps. Postage prepai 
If for any reason goods are not 
S satisfactory, return and money re- 
funded. Good Xmas proposition 
for agents, church fairs, 
2 Bank reference, Citizens Trust 


FISHER KNITTING CO. 
1046 Jefferson Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Tries It Tudor’ next month 


E. COMPANY 
13 W. Jackson Biv. 
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The Luck of Clem 
Riordan 


(Continued from page 90) 


This might have been what he wanted 
to say. But nothing in Clem’s training 
or heritage had fitted him to express this 
rather subtle thought, the more especially 
as he really did worship the troubled little 
angry beauty in the thin kimono and worn 
little mourning skirt. He had _ never 
been able to be quite natural in her pres- 
ence, and he felt distressedly that some- 
how they were entirely out of sympathy 
at the moment. 

“Ma seems to think that there was a 
sorter understanding between you and 
me, Ellen,” he stumbled on, astonished 
himself, under all his uneasiness, at the 
stubborn limitations and the perversity of 
his own words as he heard them fall. 
“But I told her,” Clem added thickly, 
with a nervous, gruff laugh, “that you 
hadn’t no use for me, and that you 
weren’t the kind that would get a crush 
on any fellow—that the most of thera were 
crazy about you—and I guess I got it 
over to her 

Ellen was watching him closely, her 
lips shut, a glittering fluff of bronze 
hair over the eyes that glinted blue fire. 

What she wanted to say was something 
about her own perfect appreciation of his 
position—the rich man who wants to free 
himself from any entanglement with his 
old, obscure love before he is off to the new; 
about her resentful and contemptuous 
eagerness to. release him from any real or 
imaginary obligations to her! 

But with the strangely awkward, in- 
eloquent brevity of her race in moments 
of deep emotion, she merely looked at him 
for a long half-minute before saying 
“Sure.” 

After that, without another significant 
word, Clem went away. 

“And that’s the way lots of people’s 
lives are affected forever, I guess,” Ellen 
old herself dismally as the dreary weeks 
went by, January passed and February, 
and there was no more Clem in her life. 
“Clem’ll marry, and I will too some day, 
I suppose; but not to each other-—after 
all those years when we went together!”’ 

There was a whole week in March when 
she walked under the bitter cloud of hear- 
ing that “‘Wilson and Riordan” had cleaned 
up fifteen thousand dollars on a lucky deal, 
and Clem’s mother had bought a little 
farm in Ireland and was settled there. 
Nothing but prosperity for Clem! Not 
that it mattered; she never saw him 
now. Much better to forget him. 

_The sadness of it, the waste of it, put a 
new quietude into her manner, a new 
gravity into her blue eyes. For she knew 
now that she loved him, that that particu- 
lar brown head, those particular big 
hands, that twisted pleasant mouth and 
friendly grin were somehow more vital 
in her life, more essential to her happiness, 
than all the other millions of men and 
women who moved about her. 


“Seems like there’s such a thing as 
being too successful!” Lizzie-Kate Kane 
said, after an hour’s animated talk, with 
a kiss for her own unsuccessful man. 

“You could have knocked me down with 
anything you’d be havin’ in your hand,” 
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For Oil, Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists 
—sculptors, craftsmen, 
painters and critics — 
picked this, the design 
of\Miss Mary Bishop, as 
tha lamp combining the 
most beautiful propor- 
tions, harmonious tones 
and practicable design 
of all those at the Art 
Alliance of America’s 
exhibition of 1923. 


1614 in. High— 


Shade 13.in. 
- Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, which 
not only aliows the artist’s deli- 
cately refined contours and grace- 
fully proportioned masses to be 
faithfully preserved in their charm- 
ing simplicity, but also insures 
their permanency. The shade, de- 
signed as a unit with the Jamp, is 
in tones of grey-gold-brown graded 
into ivory brown —chosen by Miss 
Bishop to carry her scheme of 
color harmony —with deep, rich 
brown stripes toward the bottom 
of the flare, and edges bound with 
strips of dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2,500 for this Lamp in order 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


EARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by lamp manufacturers, with their ill-pro- 
portioned, unbalanced designs and garish colors—particularly with those few poor speci- 
mens adapted for burning oil—the Decorative Arts League determined to procure, for 
reproduction, the most beautifully designed, harmoniously colored table lamp, adaptable for 
either oil or gas as well as electricity, that the best artistic talent in America could produce, cost 


what it would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica was enlisted and a great national compe- 
tition arranged. 

Cash awards of $1,300 were offered, and 
eleven eminent artists and critics selected by 
the Art Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 ar- 
tists entered the competition, from 26 differ- 
ent states and provinces. 307 different de- 
signs were submitted. Though all were beau- 
tiful, many of them surpassingly so, the final 
verdict went unanimously to the lamp of 
Miss Mary Bishop (illustrated above), and 
she received the Blue Ribbon and Grand 
Prize of $600.00. 


$2,500 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total 
expense of something over $2,500, the one 
design for a table lamp unmistakably supreme 
for its purpose. And this, the Blue Ribbon 
Lamp, each one bearing the artist’s signature, 
is now offered for a limited time by the League 
to those who appreciate the possession of such 
artistic things. 


Price—the Most Amazing 
Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like that 
of all articles offered by the League, is actu- 
ally less than is asked in stores for even the 
commonplace factory designs of similar type. 
It is $5.90. Look about you in the stores and 
see how pitiably little you can get for even 
twice or three times that amount and then 
think that now, through the League’s plan, 
you can for merely $5.90 have for your home 
the lamp on which a jury of the most discrim- 


iening judges of art conferred the Blue Rib- 


That is the League’s purpose—to. prove 
that the most substantial and artistic things 
need cost no more than drab commonplaces 
if the right methods of production and dis- 
tribution are 

Most of the League’s offerings are never 
advertised to the public, but are offered _pri- 
vately to corresponding members. (Such 
membership costs nothing—it merely regis- 
ters your name as wanting to be informed of 
the League’s offerings and given the mem- 
bers, prices on them in case you ever wish 
to buy. (See Coupon below). Only a few 
times a year some especially great triumph, 
like Aurora, or this Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, 
is publicly announced, and then only for the 
= of widening the corresponding mem- 

ip to include a few more discerning peo- 


ple. 


Sent You on Approval 


All League products are sold strictly subject 
to the purchaser’s approval. All you need to 
do is to sign and mail the coupon. When the 
lamp comes you pay the Postman $5.90 plus 
the postage. You then take five days to see 
the lamp lighted, to study its effect. If by that 
time you have not decided that you never be- 
fore made so good a purchase, you return the 
lamp to us and all your money will be refunded 
in full. That is the League’s way of doing busi- 
ness. Send the coupon now, for it might be 
months or years before you see another an- 
nouncement of the League. So sign and mail 
this coupon now, —without risk. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Cos. 2 


You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member” of the Dec-|Check whether 
orative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such member- 
ship is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and it is to entail no obliga- re 
tion of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of 
really artistic new things for home decoration and use. . f 

You may send me, at the members’ special price, a Mary Bishop| Oil - - - 
Prize Lamp, and I will pay the postman $5.90, plus the postage, when 
delivered. If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days of | ae 

Electricity 


receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Street or R. F.D..... 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind o; 
oven cooking or 
ing. 


365 PERFECT 
FRUIT CAKES 


IKE home-made fruit cake? Of course 

you do! Most everyone does. But 

it takes a lot of fussing to make a 

good fruit cake, and it costs money, too. 

In fact, too much money, time and labor 

to risk. One just must be positive of 
success, 


“But how,” you ask, “can one ever be 
positive of success when baking?” Not 
so long ago, your question would have 
gone unanswered, because there was no 
way to -regulate and control the heat 
of a gas range oven. 


But now all this is changed—with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator you merely 
turn a small Red Wheel to a certain 
temperature. Then you put whatever 
you want to cook or bake into the 
oven and do anything you please until 
the prescribed time is up. 

And you'll never experience a single 
failure with anything that you entrust 
to the magic Lorain Oven. You can 
bake a fruit cake every day in the year, 
or 365 of them one right after another, 
and they’ll all taste and look exactly 
alike—delicious beyond expression. 
Send for a copy of a “Time and Tem- 
perature” Recipe for English Fruit Cake, 
a most delicious dessert for the Christ- 
mas Dinner. 


Ask the nearest Lorain dealer to dem- 

onstrate these wonderful gas ranges 

with heat-controlled ovens. Look for 

the Red Wheel. 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 

1712 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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said, Mrs. Callahan, after one of those 
vague silences so dear to Irish souls. 

“Ellen took it very easy,” Kate Oliver 
contributed. “But she had a queer 
paleness on her. What’s she doing?” 

“She run up to give a look at Monica 
and the boy!” said the proud grandmother 
of Martin Murphy, Second, now eleven 
days old. “Listen to them!” she added, 
as peals of young laughter floated down- 
stairs. “I thought the two of them 
would have the child crippled on Sunday 
when he was christened! Sure, they 
stuck him in and out of every little 
dress he have—I never seen such goings 
on!” 

“Sure, Monica’s very pleased and con- 
tented that she would be having him,” 
Mrs. Callahan said, pleased herself. ‘And 
they’ve a special blessing on them, them 
little posthumious ones has. She'll do 
very good now—Monica. But isn’t it 
the queerness that’s in it all,” she resumed, 
returning to the newer and more fasci- 
nating topic of Clem Riordan’s trouble, 
“that Reilly should be the old thief of the 
world, and dying on them, and Mr. Willy 
Wilson and Clem left to carry the whole 
of it, and maybe go to jail?” 

“His father was a good man, that glory 
would never die on at all,” Mrs. Murphy 
said, “‘and now look what the poor feller is 
in for! What did the paper say, Joe?” 

“Reilly gypped the Government for 
about ten thou,” Joe Kane repeated for 
the hundredth time. “It was when they 
was filin’ their nineteen-nineteen income 
tax return; sure, hasn’t there been an 
Internal Revenue inspector going over 
their books for the past two weeks? A very 
dark, ugly feller he is, and he claims it was a 
falsification—says he can prove Reilly 
done it deliberate!” 

“Tt’ll roon their business for them!” 
Lizzie-Kate said, trying to feel sorry. 
“Roon their business!” Joe echoed 
scornfully. “Why, you heard what that 
feller in the office told Ellen, and you seen 
what the paper said? They’re liable to 
get a ten thousand dollar fine, a year’s 
imprisonment in jail and fifty percent 
additional to what they tried to do the 
government out of! Wilson and Riordan 
are cooked—them boys can put up the 
shutters—there’s no one would ever trust 
them again with the worth of an old 
shilling itself!” 

“And all the talk there’s been about how 
smart Clem was, and the money he was 
makin’, and this and that—and him in 
prison for a thief!” Mrs. Callahan mut- 
tered, shaking her head. 

“There'll be talk about this,” Mrs. 
Murphy opined darkly “Ellen can thank 
her guardeen angel she was well shut of 
him before all this was in it!” 

“Well, I think it’s coming to Ellen!” 
Mrs. Callahan said sturdily. “I’m not 
one for revenge, but she had a very warm 
heart for him once, and didn’t he push her 
off from him with all the pride there was 
in him, when her brother died. Now she can 
just stand back and wash her hands of 
him and say: ‘I wasn’t good enough for 
you, me fine young lad. Now look what’s 
come to you!’ ” 

“You’d think she’d crow over him more 
than she did,” Lizzie-Kate interposed. 
“She had a very odd look to her!” 
“Mama ” said Ellen herself, in the 
hall doorway. They all turned quickly. 


There was the late light of a sweet April 


afternoon lingering in the kitchen. It was 
Saturday, at about four o’clock. 

Ellen wore a new thin gown of black’ 
taffeta and a broad white collar of im- 
maculate organdie. On her soft little 
black silk hat there was one big creamy 
gardenia. Never, in all the hours of their 
secret admiration of her glowing young 
beauty, had Ellen Murphy’s family seen 
her look as exquisite as she did then. 


Her light coat, with its black-banded 


sleeve, was on her arm. “Mama,” she 
said quietly, “I’m going back to town. I 
may not be home to dinner!” 


Nobody spoke as she quietly crossed the’ 


kitchen and included them all in a good-by 
nod and went upon her way. 

She seemed to herself to be floating, to 
be hardly conscious of what she did. The 
shabby familiar streets looked sweet and 
friendly to her, with the sunset light 
scattering itself through the new foliage of 
the elms and the whole world breathing 
ecstatically the first warmth of the year. 

She was incapable of connected thought 
in the train; sat in a sort of pleasant stupor, 
with her cheek on her hand and her eyes on 
the moving landscape. She followed the 
crowd through the big station, got into 
the subway, always without hurry or con- 
fusion or hesitation after these troubled, 
hurried months. 

One Hundred Sixty-Fourth Street—she 
had never been in this neighborhood be- 
fore. The Riordans lived in one of these 
big handsome barracks: of places: the 
red stone one—the creamy brick one—the 
gray granite one—— 

‘It was the creamy brick one: “Chillon 
Manor Court.” Outside it was very im- 
posing, with awnings and blazing win- 
dows; inside, a little narrow and cramped 
in effect. Mr. Riordan’s apartment? 

“Nobody answers,” the telephone girl 
said. “But I think he come in, didn’t 
he, Sherman?” 

Sherman, scraping egg from a soiled 
linen coat cuff, opined, ““Yas’m.”’ 

Ellen did not hesitate. ‘I’m his sister,” 
she said calmly. “I'll go up.” 

“Leave me ring again,” said Regina 


cy. 
“No, go up,” answered Ellen 
Murphy. “He’s in trouble.” 

“Ts he that Riordan?—my friend asked 
me, I didn’t know!” Regina responded 
interestedly. “Take the lady up, Sherman.” 

Sherman did more. For sheer love of 
beauty he admitted the lady to the Riordan 
apartment, and Ellen shut the door 
behind her and went in quietly, and through 
the parlor, and into the dining room. And 
here she found, as she had known she 
would find, Clem. 

He was sitting in a wicker chair, at the 
window, with his body bowed over his 
knees and his head gripped in his big 
hands. He was all alone; the soft dying 
light was filling the ugly, narrow room with 
a sort of golden softness. 

“Clem ” Ellen faltered. The man 
raised his head quickly, and they looked 
at each other smiling, yet through tears. 
And then Ellen was in his big arms again, 
after the lonely, hungry months, and the 
mahogany hair was tumbled, and radiant 
color came back with a rush into her pale 
face. “Clem,” she whispered, when for 
a long time he had held her so, as if his 
arms could not drink in enough of her 
sweet youngness and roundness and dear- 
ness, “I don’t mind if it’s jail!” 
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He had been worrying about so much 
less than this; about the mere ugliness 
and awkwardness of an_ investigation, 
about the lessened confidence of his 
ublic and the serious loss to his pocket, 
that the courage, the generosity of her 
almost took his breath away! Small, 
resolute, dauntless, she had come flying 
to him in his hour of trouble and loneli- 
ness, this little exquisite creature of the 
bobbed head and the wide, babyish collar. 

He dared not undeceive her too soon. 
All this was too intoxicatingly sweet. 

“T couldn’t drag you into it, dear!” 
he stammered. 

“I’m in it,” Ellen said triumphantly. 
“We'll be married Monday! That is, 
Clem, if you want me?” 

He could not joke, he could not answer 
lightly. ‘I’ve loved you since the day you 
made your first communion!” he said 
hoarsely, clumsily, gently. And although 
he had kissed her forehead often, and her 
lips more than once, he trembled now as he | 
lifted her hand to kiss. 

“Then,” she said, with her own smiling 
mouth a little unsteady, “then that’s 
all right!” 

“What have I done to get you, Ellen!” 
Clem whispered. And for a long time 
they were still. 

Ellen sat in his lap, in the wicker chair 
in the window, and kept one slim young 


arm tight about his neck and rested her | 
warm, smooth young cheek against his. | 
And as he held her so she looked dreamily, | 
contentedly out across the teeming drive. | 

Youth, with all its unthinking gaiety | 
and foolishness, its frocks and jokes and | 
flirtations and irresponsibility, Ellen laid 
aside in this solemn hour. Grief and 
loneliness she laid aside. She might 
mourn her brother, sympathize with her 
mother, but her life was no longer one 
with theirs. She was Clem Riordan’s 
now. His trouble was hers, his name, his 
life. His children would be her own, and 
she would love them as Lizzie-Kate did | 
Flurry and the baby; she would rejoice, | 
toil, struggle, achieve, mourn for her own, 
a woman in a world of women. 

“Isn’t it strange, Clem? You and me 
really married, after all the fuss?” 

Should he tell her now that he could 
hardly be held responsible for more than a 
financial adjustment of Reilly’s cheat? 
But there was time for that, and words 
were never easy to Clem. Enough that 
she was here, exquisitely, unbelievably small 
and loving, in his arms. Clem was silent. 

“Mama,” Ellen said dreamily, after a 
long while, “will be fit to be tied if I don’t 
get back!” 

“Tl—T'll_ take you to dinner some- 
wheres,”’ Clem began and stopped, choked 
with sheer felicity. This bewildering, 
golden prospect surely couldn’t have come 
to him in a world so incredibly dark and 
hard an hour ago! 

They were standing, ready to depart. 


She held him a moment more, little hands 


gripping his coat lapels. 

“Clem, do you love me?” she smiled. 

He stooped over her, grinned the dear, 
foolish, boyish grin she had missed for so 
many months. 

“Til—T’ll tell the world!” said Clem. 


CosMopPoLiTAN readers will 
find another of Kathleen 
Norris’s delightfully human 
stories in an early issue 


Distant lands, as well as ourown, contribute their best tomake 
the name Heinz stand for the most delicious Mince Meat. 
Fragrant spices from the Orient, selected black, fruity cur- 
rants from Greece, the world’s best candied fruits and raisins, 
America’s selected beef, choice suet and apples—all cooked, 
blended and seasoned by skilled cooks in the Heinz Kitchens. 


Perfect Mince Meat! 
HEINZ Plum Pudding 


The ingredients are as perfect as the recipe, 
and the skill in preparation is the result of 
long experience. If you already know it, this 
will remind you of its goodness. If you have 
never tried it, there is a treat in store for you. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PLUM PUDDING 


C 1923. J. Co. 


In glass jars and tins. 


HEINZ Fig Pudding 


This pudding is so light, wholesome and digest- 
ible that the children and those with delicate 
appetites can have “‘more’”—it won’t hurt 
them. You taste the figs in every morsel. Al- 
ways use with it the special sauce, originated by 
our experts, recipe for which comes on every can. 
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School is over. Tom and Sue 


Bothare hungry—chilly, too. 
Now for Steero, piping hot. 
Steero always hits the spot. 


For after-school hun- 
ger—STEERO bouillon. 
Drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube into a cup, add 
boiling water—and you 
have bouillon at its best. 
In hash, stew, gravy 
and warmed-over dishes 
a STEERO bouillon 
cube or two lends tempt- 
ing spiciness. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co., 287 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co,, New York 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat Off, 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented Oct. 31,1911 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


ES ERYONE admires and wants 
dance with the person who knows Oy 

the latest steps. There is no need id ae 
of being a wallflower! By my re- gs 
markable new easy method anyono 
can learn the newest dances at home 
in a few hours. Much less expen- 
sive than from a personal teacher, 
No music or partner needed. So 
simple even a child can learn 
quickly. 90,000 have learned 
cancing by mail. Your own suc- 
cess ts guaranteed. 


To prove I can quickly and easily 
make you an accomplished dancer. 
I will send you FREE in plain 


cover, a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret 
of Leading. How to follow Success- , 
Mly, The Correct Dancing Position and How to Gain 
© nfidence. To pay the cost of mailing, handling, ete., eend 25c. Learn 
in p ivite—surprise your friends. Aet aux and be a good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 


Stuodio 884 290 Broadway New York 


Keeping the Peace 


(Continued from page 81) 
least little uphill work was too much for 


specialist in Lausanne—such a dear, wise 
man—Doctor Schminnelpfenning. He said 
that a woman’s back is one of the greatest 
mysteries of creation—one of the most 
delicate and subtle of all mechanisms 
. . . Butit was very disappointing—very. 
He said that there was nothing to be 
done ... I'll always have it —the 
trouble, I mean. It may not come on 


me . .. Bruce made me go to a great | 


me for months at a time—or I might 
have a crick in the next five minutes | 
. . . The maddening thing is that it, 
is not really serious—just painful and) 
upsetting. But Bruce and I are not going | 
to let it make any difference in our lives, | 
are we?” | 

“Of course not,” said Bruce with loval 
adoration. “But it kills me to see her 
suffer.” 

“When I have an attack,’’ said Ruth, 
“Bruce is so gentle that you might think 
I was a basket of eggs.” 

“In Rome,” said Bruce, “she fainted 
dead away!” 

“T’ll never forget,” said Ruth. “When 
I was better Bruce rushed right out of 
the hotel and came back with this won- 
derful Roman gold necklace that I am 
wearing tonight.” 

“Whenever we went anywhere,” said 
Bruce, “you should have seen the way 
people looked at Ruth. I picked up enough 
French and Italian to know what they 
were saying. They’d say: ‘Look! Look! 
The beautiful American.’ ” 

“Silly!” said Ruth. But in her heart 
she was pleased that of a thousand mem- 
ories her husband should have picked upon 
this particular one for exploitation. 

Ruth laid down the law about Europe, 
its manners, customs and arts, and her 
mother agreed with her on every point. 

As for the Reverend Mr. Eaton, he did 
not follow the conversation any further 
than the subject of Ruth’s back. His 
reflections on this subject were rather 
those of a cynical philosopher than of an 
agitated parent. 

Frankly, he did not believe in Ruth’s 
back. He doubted if these mysterious 
attacks would ever interfere with anything 
which she herself wanted particularly to 
do. He had known wives who had con- 
trolled husbands by headaches and spells 
of dizziness. By his readings he judged 
|that not fifty years had passed since in 
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Pecans— 


Pecanway 


Fresh 
direct by 
Mail to You 
Rich and wonderfully delicious Pecanway Nuts, 
direct from theold plantation! Big, wholesome, 
sweet and meaty nuts. 
Years of intensive cultivation have produced a 
solid meat of finest texture. Free from’ all 
bitterness. Thin shells that can be cracked by 
hand! 
Order a package today for yourself or friend. 
Money returned if not delighted with your 
purchase. 

3 lb. Package, $3.50 

5 Ib. Package, 5.50 


Eastern Shipments Prepaid; West 
postage 


of Mississippi, add 50c. 


Gift Package 


All Pecanway 
Nuts are pack- 
ed in attrac- 
tive gift boxes. 
3-!b. and 5 Ib. 


sizes only. 
M. O. DANTZLER 
H Pecanway Place Orangeburg, S.C. 


The very things you need. Latest 
styles. Factory -to- Family prices. 
Save big money. Furnish a room 
or whole home. As little as $3 down; 
ayear or moreto pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Phonographs. Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
“Larkin Book of Better Homes’’. 


Co tac. 


Dept. 1212 


Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization. Fireside 
Industries has a few openings for new members. Wonder- 
ful easy way to earn $5, $10 or more every day right 
in your own home. Fascinating pleasant work. ‘Oo eX- 
Perience needed. We teach you everything. 


/England women had been in the habit 
of swooning at the slightest difference of 
opinion. 
_ The newlyweds remained at the rec-, 
tory for a number of days. All West- 
chester called and was called upon. 

One day the Ruggles family called—Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruggles and Alice. It was an 
unexpected call. If Mrs. Eaton had been | 
prepared it is possible that she would have 
sent the servant with the message that 
“the ladies were not at home.” But she 
was caught halfway down the front stairs. | 
The Ruggleses could see her through the 
front doorway, and Mrs. Ruggles, who was 
an impulsive and affectionate little crea- 
| ture, called out: “How do you do, Mrs. 
Eaton!” 

Mrs. Eaton was obliged to descend the 


‘remaining stairs, to invite the Ruggleses | 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Firesid 
Industries how you earn money in spare time at home decorating Ar 
Novelties. Complete outfit furnished. Write today enclosing 2c stamp 


FIRESIDE_ INDUSTRIES, Dept. 2312 Adrian, Mich. 


IN PANELED ROOMS 


ornaments without injuring the, 
woodwork by using 


= 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-les: Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use. Protect your walls. 
10c Pkts. Sold everywhere. 
In Canada 15c. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia ,Pa. 


Opportunities in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for men and_wo- 
men—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get 
a@ position. Big pay—fine living—quick 
leading hotels everywhere. rite for fr 
‘ ‘our Biv Oppotun'tv.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 21 2, Washington,D.C. 
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HENEVER I see a package of seeded 
raisins I think of what a southern 
friend of mine once told me. She had 

been brought up on an old-time southern plan- 
tation and her memories were as flavorful as a 
jar of mince meat. She said that when the little 
pickaninnies were set to work to prepare for the 
holiday pies and fruit cakes the warning always 
was “Whistle when you seed raisins.” 


But one accomplished little rascal could some- 
way whistle and eat at the same time, so they 
made her chop the suet. What a busy, jolly pic- 
ture it makes. Reminds me of the story of Riley's 
where the little boy peeked in the window of the 
all gold fairy house while the preparations for a 
tea party were going on. “And they all set 
‘round a little gold tub and commenced a-peelin’ 
dewdrops, just like they was peaches!” 


Getting ready for holiday time is half the fun. 
Of course we don't have to seed raisins any more, 
nor crack and shell nuts, nor slice citron, nor di- 
vide candied orange peel into slivers. All this is 
done for us in clean factories. And suet is no 
longer considered a necessary part of a good plum 
pudding recipe. So that messy part of the work 
is gone. But the home spirit is not gone even 
though our pessimistic young writers try to make 
us believe so. 


Father still likes to come in from the snappy 
air and open the front door to the warm smell of 
“sugar and spice and everything nice.” The 
children still like to help by chopping nuts, sift- 
ing flour, measuring the fruit and lining the pans 
with nice smeary greased paper. It is part of 
their education in home making. And a very 
important part. 


And when they help spread the thick, tangy, 
apple butter, over the top of the fruit cake, be- 
fore it is put away to ripen! More fun than mak- 


Do You Whistle When You Seed Raisins? 


ing mud pies! And the fact that the apple buttcr 
comes out of a jar; with the label of a large food 
manufacturer on it, instead of out of a crock the 
filling of which meant hours of back-breaking 
labor on mother’s part, doesn’t take .anything 
away from the pleasure of the children or the 
flavor of the cake. But it adds a whole lot to 
mother’s pleasure both in the making and the 
eating. 


The fact that the crust and the filling for the 
mince pie, that adds its festive tone to the holi- 
day dinner, are factory-made doesn't make an 
atom of difference to your guests. The little 
crimps that you put around the edges, the care- 
ful way you bake it, the light snow of powdered 
sugar that you put over the top of the finished 
pie are what give it the home touch. 


And the difference in you! You are fresh and 
young and joyous. As the maid remarked when 
she quit her place, “It isn't the work. It’s the 
extra work.” It is the doing of all the unneces- 
sary parts of cooking that is so tiring. Eliminate 
all the preparation you can and keep your en- 
ergy for real home making and the holiday spirit. 


The holiday spirit should be a year round 


spirit! 


The six booklets listed below have been 
written to help you to manage your kitchen in 
the modern style. And they are as stimulating 
to your imagination as they are interesting to 
read. 


A Dozen Little Dinners. 
Better Breakfasts. 

. “Luncheon is Served.” 

. Dee-licious Salads. 

. And What for Dessert? 
. When Company Comes. 


Four cents each, postpaid. 


Director Cosmopolitan Market-Basket Service. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Miss Caroline Carter, 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Enclosed find....... cents in stamps for which 
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time of Thanksgiving 
to those dear to you by sending frequent 
greetings in flowers. No earthly posses- 
sions are so valuable, so truly to be thankful 
for, as your friendships. 
Hold them, keep them, bind them closer, 
with those messages of love that flowers 
so surely carry for you. 


Flowers may be delivered within a few hours to any 
address in the United States and Canada by means of 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. Ask your 
local Florist to tell you how it is done. 


it with flowers 


AKE all seasons a 


pos! 
000 to $10,0 000 | 


AMERICAN N Sc HOOL 


famous sweet-toned Symphonic. 


Guarantee. | Write TODAY. 


Before you buy a Player-Piano or 
Piano, get our beautifully illustrated 
FREE Book showing popular models of 


payments. Save $100ormore. 25-year 


CO fai Dept. P2112 
= Bu*alo, N Y. Peoria. Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 
Guaranteed 


cut Diamond. The 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Our new Christmas Catalog is wed 

wi 

credit. Over 2,000 illustra- eifts on 
tions of Diamond-set Jew- 


Jewel ELGIN 
RECTANGULAR GreenGold, Solid White, Green, and 
assorted Natural Gold mountings. 


WRIST WATCH 
18-k White a 17 
w 


Bags, 
gifts by which you will 


There is anf appro- 
a week FE Al. 


LOE TIS iss 


BROS.& CO. 


or Credit 


or Money Refunded 


Values for 
patter terns, ipecial 
. $ Christmas Gifts 
Geld Je Jew with Si: Size, gilt dal 32 Bin 
$3. 50down, then si 0 a week until $50 is paid = rue: 25 a Rowe Diamond Pini 15. 


so any price to $2,500. until paid. 


pt. 892 e 
Si. N. State Steet, Chica M, Wedding Rings 
Stores in Lea: Cities” Dismond Cuff Links 


B}) WE IMPORT DIAMONDS 
direct from Europe and sell direct 
tymail—a great saving to you. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


47 OurDiamonds are distinctive m 


5. 
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into the parlor, and to admit that she did_ 
very well. 
| Ruth sent word that she would be down 
| presently; Edward, learning that Alice was 
‘in the house, felt his heart give a great 
‘thump and made a shy advance upon the 
parlor from the kitchen end of the house. 

Tea was served; Mr. Eaton and Bruce 
came in from the’ study accompanied by 
a vague smell of pipe smoke. Alice and 
Edward were given a large piece of cake 
apiece, and retired to a far corner to eat 
it, to whisper and giggle and to listen to 
what their elders and betters had to say 
and to giggle still more. 

Mrs. Eaton was on her mettle. There 
were atheists in the house, and people 
who believed in the descent or ascent of 
man from a monkey. Obviously such 
beliefs were no fault of .Mrs. Ruggles. 
You could always look for a man at the 
bottom of blasphemy and free thinking. 
For Mrs. Ruggles, therefore, Mrs. Eaton 
had something the attitude which a con- 
descending but sympathetic woman might 
have for a delicate sister woman who 
through no fault of her own was con- 
stantly exposed to contagious and fatal 
fevers. 

Toward Mr. Ruggles she affected an air 
of complacent pity. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a sweet old house. 
What I chicfly love about it is the sense 
of peace and security which it gives me. 
Many wise and godly men and women 
have lived in this house and left a certain 
something of their own righteousness and 
strong Christianity. Nothing so unites a 
family as a common belief—faith.”’ 

Even Mrs. Eaton felt that what she had 
said was a little forced and at the same © 
time a little mixed. There was a short 
silence, which Mr. Ruggles broke with a 
most innocent expression on his face. 
| “What,” he said, “do you hear from 
John—and—er—Mark?” 

Mrs. Eaton could have killed him. Mr. 
Ruggles might with no less insult have 
said, “If your family is as united as all 
that, why did the two older boys run 
away?” 

“They are well,” said Mrs. Eaton 
solidly. “We are looking forward to seeing 
them in the holidays.” 

This was Mr. Eaton’s opportunity to 
make a fool of himself. 

“You don’t mean it!” he said excitedly. 
“You have had letters?” 

Mrs. Eaton gave him a look which 
froze his marrow. “Yes,” she said, “I 
have had letters.” 

Meanwhile the children in the far corner 
were taking stock of all that had happened 
since their last meeting. 

“Ts it true,” said Alice, “that you are 
going to be a clergyman like your father?” 

“So mother says.” 

“But when the time comes you'll run 
away like your brother did?” 

Edward wriggled uncomfortably. 

“Promise you will and may oe T'll run 
away with you.’ 

“You wouldn't!” 

“Dare me?” 

Edward nodded. 

“Then I will,” said Alice. 
the South Seas.” 

“Why?” asked Edward. 

Alice quoted from a more famous Alice. 
“ ‘Why not’?” she said. 


“We'll go to 


This floored Edward completely and.also 
‘delighted him so that he burst out laughing 
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Posed by 
Lota Cheeke 
of 
Vanities 
of 1923 


T LAST! Underthings of beauty and irresisti- 

ble charm designed to fill the needs of the 
woman of today. Underthings that conform to the 
dictates of that delightful tyrant Fashion, at the 
same time giving real comfort, and long and 
satisfactory wear. 


Do you know *Vanitisilk”’ 


The most beautiful and practical glove silk made 1s 
**Vanitisilk""—-a Vanity Fair fabric creation and found ex- 
clusively in Vanity Fair garments. The lovely shadow 
striping in this fabric will delight you and you'll find that 
you simply can't wash its length away. In addition to 
“*Vanitisilk” there are four weights of glove silk in which 
Vanity Fair garments may be obtained. 


We will gladly send you the name of the nearest dealer 
if you will send a postcard to the Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
Reading, Pa. 


The tremendously popular Pettiskirt 
answers the petticoat question. Th 
shadow-proof hem which almost 
reaches the hips makes it hang well 
and permits it being worn under your 
sheerest evening frock. 


The Pettibocker originated by Vanity 
Fair is for sports and general wear. 
Slim and trimly tailored with two 
extra inches in the length and two in 
the width to insure comfort and 


freedom. 


‘The Brand You Know 
by the Cameo’ 


SILK UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY 
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METRO CEE INGRAM STAS 
30% Anniversary Brings Many 
( 
‘Unusnal Gifi Opportunities 
In Necklaces of Deltah Pearls | 
The makers of Deltah pearls are now 
celebrating their 30th Anniversary. 
For this occasion they have created 
many new necklaces—specially cased 
and specially priced at from $10. to 
$350. Each packed with maker's price 
guarantee and Anniversary Certificate 
entitling purchaser to Surprise Gift. 
Jewelers everywhere are displaying 
them, making this a particularly op- 
portune time-to purchase an elegant 
necklace of Deltah Pearls— always 
the most acceptable of gitts to any 
woman. 


Pictured below, the Anniversary 
feature necklace, with Diamond 
set safety clasp and mirrored jewel 
cabinct—24 inch necklace, regularly 
valued at $35., Anniversary price | 
$22.50, Other lengths at similar 


priccs. 
[1893-1923 | 
30 years age in a modest ofhve in New York 
Today the Lirgest business of its kind in the 
world; in Pars, Geneva, Toronto, Chicago. 
Providence and Los Angeles. Such 1s the 
history ot L. Heller & Son, Inc.. famous for 
having rivaled nature by producing “Hope 
Sapphires and “Hope” Rubies —which 
equal the genuine in all respects 
and yet more tamous for having 
created the supremely mag- 
nificent Deitah Pearls 


Heller & Son, Inc. 
358 Fifth Ave 
New York 


The 
Diamond 
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and received a reproving glance from his 
mother 

She had interrupted the conversation 
in which she was engaged, signaling 
peremptorily for silence in order that the 
reproving glance might be the more telling. 
She turned to Mr. Ruggles and said with 
a certain reproachfulness: 

“At least, Mr. Ruggles, you will agree 
with me that some of the old sayings 
still hold water; as for instance, ‘Little 
children should be seen and not heard.’ ” 

“Bless me,” said Mr. Ruggles—the 
| agnostic—“I don’t know which Id rather 
|give up—looking at the children or 
listening to them. I like to do both.” 

“Our children,” said Mrs. Eaton, “will 
have to take up the burden of civilization 
'where we leave off. That is where good 


will tell.” 


|_ “Don’t you think it is a pity, Mrs. 
Eaton, that we should have allowed civili- 
zation to become such a burden? We have 
been reading Herman Melville’s “Typee’ 
out loud. It’s all about the South Sea 
Islands. The people in those islands eat 
and swim and laugh and wear garlands 
of flowers. They are very sweet-natured. 
I find myself envying them. Out of such 
civilization as they have they have made 
a game.” 

“They live in darkness,” said Mrs. 
Eaton, ‘“‘except such as have been con- 
verted.” 

“But it wouldn’t seem dark,’ said Mr. 
Ruggles, “if one didn’t know that it was 
dark, would it, Mrs. Eaton?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Ruggles, unless you mean that ignorance 
is bliss.” 

“T think that is just what I do mean, 
Mrs. Eaton. Yes, that is just what I do 
mean. And I go a step further. I believe 
that where ignorance is bliss it is folly 
to be wise.” 

“T shan’t argu> with you Mr. Ruggles. 
I see that you are far better used to 
sophistry and hair-splitting than Iam. I 
am an old-fashioned woman. And I daily 
thank God that this should be so.” 

Meanwhile Alice in the far corner: 
. . And you pick your bread and 
meat off the trees and when you bathe 
you simply go and stand under a water- 
fall, and if you’ve got an almanac with 
you and can predict an eclipse of the sun 
or of the moon they all beat their heads 
on the ground and make you king... . 
But I’d be the queen.” 


Edward: ‘“How’d we get there?” 

Alice: “In a boat, silly. They’re 
islands.” 

Edward: “My brother John has been 


to some of them. He says in some places 
the mosquitoes are worse than in West- 
chester. And he says the natives are 
dying off from drinking whisky and 
smallpox.” 

Alice: “I know that, but that isn’t 
everywhere. That’s only in the islands 
where they’ve taught them to be Christians. 
Father says that drunkenness and disease 
follow the Cross ... How do you 
suppose we would like it if they came 
over here and beat their religion into us?” 

Edward: “I could stand it all right. 

Here the two children glanced at Mrs. 


|; common. 


Eaton. A thought had struck them in 
The notion of Mrs. Eaton’s 
being converted to some other religion 
than her own by a sudden rush of naked 


savages was rather appalling. 


giggled. 

Edward: 
people?” 

Alice: “Some of them do sometimes, 
But we wouldn’t go to those islands, 
They call it Long Pig. When there are 
too many babies they bury them alive.” 

Edward: ‘Last year when there was 
so many tent caterpillars mother burned 
whole nests of them with a torch. She 
said she’d teach them.” 

Alice: “Probably that’s just what they 
say to the babies.” 

Among their elders, andinsome instances 
perhaps betters, the brunt of the conversa- 
tion had fallen upon Mrs. Eaton and Mr, 
Ruggles. Mr. Ruggles being always 
plausible and amiable, it would have 
been difficult for anyone less opinionated 
and belligerent than Mrs. Eaton herself 
to have conversed with him for five 
minutes without agreeing with every- 
thing he said. Neither Mr. Eaton nor 
Bruce Armitage cared to agree with 
Mr. Ruggles or appear to approve of him 
in Mrs. Eaton’s presence. The conse- 
quences, after Mr. Ruggles’s departure, 
would have been disagreeable. Ruth did 
not wish to exet herself for the benefit of 
persons whom she considered her social in- 
feriors, and nothing was expected of per- 
sons so young as James and Sarah. 

James pretended to himself that he was 
watching a game of tennis. When his 
mother spoke he looked at her as if she 
were the player who had just struck the 
ball, and when Mr. Ruggles spoke James 
looked at him in the same way. At a rapid 
interchange his head got to swinging so 
fast that Sarah, who had been watching 
him for some time, snickered and was 
promptly reproved by Mrs. Eaton. 

“Tt’s James, mother,” whispered Ruth. 
“He can’t keep his head still. He keeps 
waggling it.” 

Not wishing to scold her favorite, Mrs. 
Eaton suggested that the children go out- 
side and play. 

James jumped to his feet and crossed the 
room to where Edward and Alice were 
sitting. 

“Hello, Alice,” said he. ‘We haven’t 
shaken hands yet . . . Come along out 
bic T’ll show you some baby rab- 

Then James, always sophisticated and 
at his ease, pulled Alice’s hand through 
his arm and, followed by Edward and 
Sarah, marched gaily from the room. 

During the next half-hour Edward ex- 
perienced_ his first symptoms of jealousy. 
James, perhaps becatse he wished to tease 
Edward, perhaps because he had been 
suddenly attracted by the child’s pretti- 
ness, took entire charge of Alice and 
proceeded to ingratiate himself with her. 
He treated her as if she had been grown 
up. He said he liked the way she did her 
hair and said that he couldn’t make cut 
if her eyes were blue-black or purple. 
Anyway, she could go around telling 
herself that nobody else had a pair like 
them. Did she really want to see the baby 
rabbits? Well, they lived in a hole back 
of the big oak tree. They were wild 
rabbits, only they weren’t wild. 


Alice 
“Is it true that they eat 


James dipped his hand into the hole ~ 


and pulled out the three baby rabbits by 
their ears. Alice hugged them, and laughed 
at their frightened eyes, and felt their 
hearts beat. When the rabbits had been 
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returned to their nest, James suggested a 
game of hide and seek in the dusk. 
“T’ll count out,” he said, ‘‘and see who’s 
Pointing rapidly to each of the children 
in succession, he repeated the old counting 
out verse: 
““Intry, mintry, cutry, corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn, 
Wire, Briar, Limber, Lock, 
Three geese in a flock. 
One flew east and one flew west 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest.’ ” 


Sarah was the—Alice was cuckoo’s, and 
Edward was nest. Edward was therefore 
It. He was stood with his face to the big 
oa tree, put upon his honor to keep his 
eyes shut until he had counted a hundred. 

At the first count Sarah fled in one 
direction and James and Alice in another. 

It took the little boy a long time to 
count an honorable hundred, and when he 
had finished, the dusky woods back of the 
rectory were empty and silent. Edward 
ran hopefully to the nearest tree and 
looked behind it. Then he ran to the next 
tree. 

He hunted everywhere. Twenty min- 
utes passed. Once he thought that he 
heard James and Alice giggling at him. 
His heart grew heavy and bitter. It 
wasn’t fair to leave him all alone like that 
and to hide where you couldn’t be found. 
You were supposed to hide in easy places 
so that one person wouldn’t have to be 
It all the time. 

Then Ruth appeared at the back door 
and called, ““Where’s Alice, Eddie?” 

“T don’t know,” he shouted back in a 
mournful voice. “Why?” 

“They’re going home.” 

At that, from almost directiy above 
Edward’s head there was a sound of 
giggling. Then James dropped lightly to 
the ground from the lower limbs of a tree 
and turning caught Alice in his arms as 
she half slid and half dropped. He held 
her there a moment with her feet clear 
of the ground. 

“Give us a kiss,” he said, “and I’ll put 
you down.” 

Alice laughed and kissed him. And 
Edward’s heart became very aoury in his 
breast. 


But there were some things that Mrs. ° 
Eaton couldn’t’ do to her boys. She 
couldn’t keep them from growing up. 
And she couldn’t keep the two who had 
run away from home from getting on in 
the world. This was a terrible cross to 
her. When John had gone to sea she had 
made dire prophecies. He would come 
home like a whipped dog ‘with its tail 
between its legs and he would think that 


home was a pretty good place and Dear ~- 


Mother a very. wise woman, and he would 
be very happy to do exactly as he was 
told. But nothing like this had happened.. 
And when John. finally .come home 
he was the first mate of a fine three-master, 
and in love with the‘sea. 

Edward had just passed his thirteenth 
birthday at the time of John’s visit. He 
had a pimple on his chin and his voice was 
suffering from tremendous -ups and downs. 
And except for the servants he was alone in: 
the house. James and Sarah were on a 
visit to dearest grandmothér, and Mr: and 
Mrs. Eaton had driven off in the carriage 
to condole with some parents who had 
just lost an imbecile child. 


‘was. with his voice. 


- set on it. 
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Edward was happiest when he had the 
house to himself. He had been getting 
along pretty well with Dear Mother, 
thanks to a highly developed system of 
lying and hypocrisy, but Sarah, who knew 
too much about him and was constantly 
threatening to tell, made his life miserable. 
James also chose to be rather horrid to his 
little brother, snubbing him and sneering 
at him, and for James, Edward entertained 
a scantily veiled hatred and contempt, 
not unmixed with fear. Though James 
was nineteen and occasionally talked of 
what he was going to do and be, it was 
obvious that he had no ambition to do 
anything worth while or to be anything 
except what he was. He came and went 
almost without question and Mrs. Eaton 
managed somehow or other to keep him 
fairly well supplied with money. He 
danced well and was a great ladies’ man. 
Men did not like him. 

Mrs. Eaton possessed a thick “Family 
Medicine” which the children were for- 
bidden to look at, and into which Edward 
during his mother’s absences had managed 
to read as far as those diseases which begin 
with an M. At the time of John’s visit 
he had dug this book out of the lower 
drawer in which Dear Mother kept it 
hidden and had taken it down to the 
library, where the sitting was more com- 
fortable than in Dear Mother’s room; 
and he had read as far as “Mumps— 
First symptoms of,’’ when suddenly he 
heard the front door pushed boldly open 
and a strong merry voice that shouted 
“Ship ahoy—ship ahoy!” 

Seven years had passed since Edward 
had seen his big brother. But he had not 
a moment’s doubt as to the owner of that 
voice. He was a loving child, and as he 
rushed out into the hall shouting “John! 
John!” his heart throbbed wildly. 

“My Lord, how 
claimed John. 

First he hugged Edward to his breast 
and then he held him at arm’s length and 
turned him this way and that. 

“You're going to be a bigger man than I 
am,” said John. “Let me feel your chest. 
It’s like a young nail keg . . . Feel the 
boy’s biceps once, will you!” 

There was a short silence, during which 
the two brothers stared affectionately 
into each other’s eyes. 

John wore a close-cropped black beard 
and mustache. His hair was no longer 
parted in the middle but brushed back in a 
rough wave with curling tendencies. His 
eyes glistened, and he was deeply moved. 

“But Eddie,” he said presently, ‘“‘what’s 
all: this I hear about you? Is it true? 
Mother. writes that you are determined 
to go into the church when you grow up.” 

In answering, Edward’s chief trouble 
It kept sinking 
suddenly to untried depths and rising 
toward unattainable heights. But he 
managed to say: 

“Mother wants me to, John. She’s dead 
But I don’t want to, and when 
the time comes I'll get out of it. No use 
telling her I won’t now. You know 
mother.” 

John sighed. And he understood per- 
fectly. 

“But where is everybody?” 

Edward told him. Mother and father 
would be back before long. James and 
Sarah weren’t expected until tomorrow. 
Sometimes Bruce and Ruth came up for 


you’ve grown!’ ex- 


Sunday, but not so often as formerly, 
Ruth didn’t like the country. 

John knew that. He had called on 
Ruth and the new brother on his way 
home. Ruth had patronized him. 


social asset. But Bruce had been fine. 
Pity to coop a fellow like that -. in a city! 
He would have made a fine sailor. 

They went into the parlor, and for a few 
moments John looked from one familiar 
object to another. There had been few 
changes. There were fresh pieces of 
Dear Mother’s handiwork in her favorite 
reds and purples draped over chair backs 
and the corners of pictures, and there was 
a new rug in front of the fireplace. John 
noted everything. Presently he noticed 


the family medicine book lying open and ° 


face down. He picked it up. 

“Mumps,” he said, and laughed. Then 
he handed the book back to Edward and 
said: “I got as far as Opthalmia. When 
you read all about the horrible diseases in 
this book, do you feel as if you were de- 
veloping all the symptoms? That’s the 
way it made me feel. Does mother still 
keep this book in the lower drawer? If I 
were you I'd chase upstairs and put it back 
before she comes home. I'd hate to see 
you caught with it almost as much as I 


would have hated to be caught with it . 


myself.” 

When Edward returned to the parlor it 
was to discover John in the act of lighting 
a short black pipe. 

“You'll catch it!” said Edward. 

“Nothing like trying,” said John. 
“Ever smoke?” 

Edward shook his head. 

“Tt’s a good plan not to smoke till 
you’ve got your growth, but don’t go 
through life without giving it a trial. It 
never hurt anybody yet, and it’s a lot of 
comfort.” 

“Mother says it turns people’s lungs 
black.” 

“A blackish green, I believe,” said 
John. “And what harm does that do? 
The sun turns faces brown, and cold 
weather makes fingers blue and noses red.” 

“A pipe smells good,” said Edward, 
“don’t it?” 

John nodded. 


“Lots better than some of the perfumes | 
Ruth smells like a drug store. ; -: 
What’s the matter with her back, any- | - 


“women use. 


way? Is she faking?” 


“She does it,” said Edward, “to make 


Bruce feel bad, and then he'll do anything :- 


she wants.” 


A new photograph ‘of James caught 


John’s eye. 

“James?” he asked. 

“Don’t you recognize him?” 

“Looks like a lady-killer,” said John. 
“IT don’t hear of James doing anything 
very enterprising. Now Mark’s different. 
There’s a fine boy. I’ve gotten in touch 
with him and we correspond as regularly 
as the kind of a life I lead lets us. Seems 
funny to think of Mark making two ears 
of corn grow where only one grew before. 
What do you want to be?” 

“T’d like to explore places. At least, 
that’s what I think I’d like to do. But 
one rainy day mother let me have the 
paints she used to paint on china with, 


and I mixed up a color that looked just like . . 
the sky, and I drew the big oak tree and | 


colored it and it looked like it. And I 


She! 
had not seemed to think that a brother/® 
in the merchant marine was much ofa!‘ 


Co 
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Keeping your 
child’s hair 


beautiful 


What a mother can do to keep 
her child’s hair healthy —fine, soft 
and silky—bright, fresh-looking 
and luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair depends 
upon you, upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, their 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 
If your child’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
if it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gum- 


my; if the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch; or if 


dandruff is accumulating, it is all due to im- 
proper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is 
to keep your child’s hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is suf- 
ficient to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust,dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes of 
all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it really is. It keeps the scalp 
soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy 
to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mulsified 
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painted every day till the paint was all 
ne ” 


“Show ’em to me—the pictures you 
painted,” said John. 

’ Edward ran away to a secret hiding 
place and returned with his little works 
of art. 

Like all trained seamen, John was an 
accurate observer. He perceived at once 
that Edward had the same faculty. The 
subjects which the little boy had painted 
were astonishingly well drawn, and here 
and there the coloring was warm and true. 

John made an instant and characteristic 
decision. 

“T can’t help you to explore places, 
Eddie,” he said. “I wouldn’t know how 
to go about it. But it'll be three or four 
years before you know what you really 


want to do. Whatever that is, if it’s 
decent and honest, you do it. Promise?” 
Edward promised. 


“Tf it’s painting, I’ll help. I'll have a 
ship of my own then, and out of my pay 
T'll manage to keep you somewhere where 
you can get good instruction and learn all 
about it. Paris, I guess. But you’d be 
pretty young to be paddling your own 
canoe, and I wouldn’t want to take the 
responsibility unless you’d make me some 
solemn promises and keep ’em—not to 
drink or smoke until you were twenty-one 

’ —the red and white wine you’d get in the 
Latin Quarter wouldn’t count—that’s 
good for people. And—I don’t know how 
much you know about life . . . Menand 
women and all that?” 

Edward turned a slow red, thus indi- 
cating that like most American boys of 
thirteen he was pretty well posted. 

“ |, . And I’d want you to promise 
not to get mixed up with any woman, 
either . . . Eddie, every trouble I’ve 
run across in this world or heard tell about 
has had a woman at the bottom of it. It’s 
always either what the world calls a bad 
woman, or else it’s what the world calls a 
good woman . . . How’s father?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“Don’t ever forget,” said John with 
suuden vehemence, “‘that father is the best 
father that anybody ever had.” 


John was able to remain at home for 
nearly a week. And all Westchester with 
the exception of a few families who had 
begun to imagine themselves. people of 
fashion called to see how the minister’s 
black sheep had turned out. 

Westchester discovered that the black 
sheep had turned into an honest, straight- 
forward and widely traveled young man. 
He had found time to read, and sea life, 
instead of roughening him, had made him 
very quiet in speech and fastidiously neat 
and clean. 

But Dear Mother insisted on mourning 
over him. She felt that he had sunk pretty 
low in this world for a minister’s son and 
that he would sink still lower in the next. 
A fine reverence for the created world and 
all that is beyond the reach of man’s 
understanding, and conduct which closely 
resembled that outlined in the Golden 
Rule, could not pass for Christianity in 
Mrs. Eaton’s eyes, and when one morning 
at breakfast John told Edward that there 
didn’t seem to be very much doubt that 
man had descended from some kind of an 
ape, and that the ape in turn had descended 
from some kind of an oyster, she fe!t that 
he was indeed lost. 


“Nice ideas, I must say,” she said, “to 
put into the head of an innocent child who 
is destined to go into the church.” 

But John smiled and said: 

“You do believe that the world is get- 
ting better, don’t you, mother?” 

“Through faith and prayer, yes.” 

“And that if it keeps on getting better 
and better it’s bound to be perfect in the 
end?” 

“That will take a long time, I fear.” 

“But you admit that it’s bound to hap- 
pen if we keep on improving?” 

Mrs. Eaton admitted that. 

“And you feel, mother, don’t you, that 
even the best people alive today are far 
from perfect?” 

Mrs. Eaton admitted this very readily. 

“Then you believe in evolution,” said 
John. “Father’s the best man I know, but 
I believe there’s more difference between 
father and a perfect man than there is 
between the highest type of ape and 
father.” 

“Man,” asserted Mrs. Eaton sweep- 
ingly, “has a soul. That is what makes 
the difference.” 

John smiled very sweetly at his mother, 
and gave up. There was no arguing with 
her, or with Sarah, for that matter. Sarah 
snubbed him continually and tried to make 
him feel that he had slipped socially. 

On the afternoon of that preceding 
John’s departure, a young woman called 
at the rectory and asked for James. As 
luck would have it, it was the housemaid’s 
afternoon out, and John, who happened 
to be passing through the hall when the 
bell rang, opened the door. 

The young woman, who was pretty but 
fragile looking, did not speak at once. 

“Did you wish to see Mrs. Eaton?” 
John asked. “Because, I’m sorry, she’s 
off visiting.” 

“T came to see young Mr. Eaton,” said 
the young woman. “Mr. James Eaton.” 

John could not have explained why this 
simple statement should give him a sinking 
feeling in the pit of the stomach, but it did. 

“Well, you can leave any message with 
me,” he said slowly. “I am John Eaton— 
a brother.” 

“He isn’t here?” 

John shook his head. 

“T could wait.” 

“Yes. But there’s no telling when 
he’ll be home. Not before tea time, I 
imagine.” 

The young woman’s face hardened. 

“I’ve walked all the way from West- 
chester village,’’ she said, and then her 
eyes brightened a little. “You don’t 
remember me, but I remember you. 
Father had the harness shop. You used 
to pass twice a day going to school and 
coming home.” 

“T remember your father. I broke my 
belt once, and he mended it for me and 
wouldn’t take any money. He’s well, I 
hope?” 

She shook her head. ‘Father’s dead,” 
she said. “Your brother heard about it 
and came to see us. He was very kind 
and helped mother with money for the 
funeral.” 

“I’m glad to hear that about James.” 


The young woman shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Better come in,” said John, “and rest. 
You’ve had a long walk.” 


She moved a little as if she were in a 
trance, and John finally led the way into 
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the parlor, as he found difficulty in getting 
her to precede him. When she was seated 
he looked at her carefully, smiled suddenly 
but not very merrily and said: 

“Why do you want to see my brother?” 


She did not answer at once. But after 
quite a long silence she said: “I’ve got 
to see him.” 

“T wish you’d be frank with me and tell 
me why.” 


But she wouldn’t be frank, at first. She 
set her lips in a straight line and stared 
past John at a picture on the wall. Her 
reticence, however, amounted to 
munication. And John’s . speculations 
were of an exasperated and unpleasant 
nature. He hoped that he would be able 
to.get rid of the young woman before his 
mother’s return. 

“T’m sorry,” he said after a while, 
“very sorry that James/isn’t here. I’m 
afraid you’ve had your long walk for 
nothing.” 

“I think,” she said, “that I’d better wait 
till he comes. I’ve written him five times 
to come and see me and he hasn’t even 
answered.” She paused and added with 
deliberation, ‘He doesn’t want to see me.” 

John had been trying hard to remember 
the old harness maker’s name. He recalled 
it now—Jackson. 

“You’re Miss Jackson,” 
“T’ve just’ managed to remember. 
me. Is it money you need?” 

She jumped to her feet with her reticence 
broken and a sudden energy of revelation. 

“T do need money like anything,” she 
said. “‘And—surely you must have guessed 
—I need my name changed. It’s got to 
be changed to Mrs. James Eaton and it’s 
got to be changed quick. There, I’ve told 
you. And I don’t care what you think of 
me.” 

John stepped suddenly forward and 
turned the girl to the light. His face was 
hard and set. For some moments he 
looked into her eyes, and she met the look 
without flinching. 

“T believe you,” he said, and smiled 
reassuringly. ‘And it’s what I think about 
James that counts now... ” 

“He helped us after father’s death,” said 
Miss Jackson, “and I thought he was our 
friend and meant everything he said . . . ” 

“You don’t need to tell me. I’ve 
guessed what kind of a boy he is. It’s in 
his face. And now he wants to cut and 
run... But you want him to marry 
you? Well and good. He shall. But if 
I were you I’d face any disgrace or any 
poverty sooner than be married to James. 
Do you love him?” 

“T thought I did. But I’m so mad with 
him now I don’t know.” 

John pulled out his watch. ‘“There’s a 
train from Bartow Station in twenty 
minutes. You can just make it. I'll give 
you the money for the ticket. You want 
James to marry you. He shall. Don’t be 
afraid. Don’t worry . . . James and I 
will come to your house tomorrow at 
eleven o’clock.” 

“T believe you,” she said simply. 

“But I want you to promise me one 
thing—that the marriage will be secret 
until James is on his feet and can support 
you. You wouldn’t like living here. My 
mother would make you unhappy.” 


he _ smiled. 
Tell 


During dinner John was unsually gay 
and vivacious. After dinne- he invited 
James to go for a stroll. Edward begged 
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ER BLOCK, ELKHART. “INDIANA returned it to his pocket. 


to be allowed to go too, but John laughed | 
him off. 


“There's something particular and pecu- | 


liar and private that I am going to ask | 
James to do for me,” he said, ‘and nobody | 
else can do it.” 

So the two brothers, tall strapping | 
fellows, started off into the starlight, 
through swarms of twinkling fireflies, and 
became lost to view in the shadows of 
Pelham Wood. 

James had not especially wanted to go 
for a walk with John, whom he did not 
like, but being easy-going and prone to 
follow all lines of least resistance, he had 
found difficulty in refusing. 

‘At sea,” said John, when he had gotten 
his pipe going, ‘“‘when you can’t break a 
man to discipline by straight square dealing 
you sometimes find it necessary to lay him 
out with a belaying pin ... This. 
afternoon, James, the Jackson girl came 
to see you.” 

From a state of bored good nature 
James turned instantly to one of the | 
liveliest anxiety and foreboding. 

“She told me,” continued John, “how 
after her father’s death you. came—and 
played the good angel.” 

John’s voice was noncommittal, and 
from this fact James gathered a momentary 
hope. But this was to be instantly dashed. | 

“She needs money,” said John, “and she | 
needs your name. And for my part I don’t | 
choose to go to sea and leave behind me 
a niece or a nephew that hasn’t any name.” | 

“How do you know,” said James in a 
truculent way, ‘“‘that it is your—your 
relation?” 

“It was obvious,” said John, “that she | 
was speaking the truth. What do you | 
propose to do?” 

“What do I propose to do? Well, I) 
propose to think that out for myself, 
thanks.” James’s ugly streak was trying 
to show. “You paddle your own canoe 
and I’ll paddle mine.” 

“You will marry her, of course,” said 
John. 
‘Why should I? A lot you know about | 
women. It was as much her fault as it 
Was mine.” 

“TJ have often wondered,” said John, 
“from whom you inherit your exquisite | 
chivalry . Oh, James,” he exclaimed, | 
“shame on you! You have only one life 
to live. Don’t you even want to start it 
right? Where are your fine clothes and | 
your wheedling ways going to get you?— 
to what port will they bring you? There 
must be a streak of decency and manliness 
in you somewhere. Marry this girl— 
you’ve got to do that anyway—and then 
come to sea with me. She can manage | 


' somehow on what you can give her from 


your pay. I'll chipin. You don’t like me. 
But the sea will make a man of you and 
you'll thank me and we'll be friends.” 

“IT dislike the sea intensely.” said 
James. 

“What do you like—the land—business? 
| You’ ve got to support your wife some- 
how.’ 

“T’m not married yet, you know,” said 
James. “If you knew a little more about 
' the world . . . Why, that girl would be 
like a millstone around my neck.” 

James may have known a lot about the 
“world” but he knew very little about his 
| brother. John stopped short, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe with deliberation and 
Then he drew 
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Xmas Gift 
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For 50 
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131—“BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST” 


Here is your chance to solve 
your Christmas Gift problem— 
at remarkable bargain prices. 
We will send you a carefully 
selected assortment of 12 fa- 
mous Harrison Fisher pictures. 
including the two here shown, 
reproduced in full color, on 
fine pebbled paper, size 11x14, 
ready for mounting—a $3.00 
value for $1.50. 


319—“THE MORNING KISS” 


These beautiful pictures make 
wonderful Christmas _ gifts! 
A catalogue showing hundreds 
of pictures by such world fa- 
Harrison 


mous” artists as 
Fisher, Maxfield Parrish, 
Jessie Willcox Smith and 


others, which we sell for 10 
cents, will be sent free with 
each order. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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“La Reine Des Fleurs” 


(The Queen of the Flowers) 


of the 


Paris, France 


Fondée En 1774) 


FRIOERICK 


univer. aly Nee Recognized as Creators 
orids Most Cxquisite 


PARFUMS 9 Personality 


elivole 


(Vel-ce-vole) 


“With such strange arts this flower did allure 
That its rich odeur cast a secret spell, 

And the brown bee, the lily’s paramour, 
Forsook the cup where he was wont to dwell, 

For not a thing of earth it seemed to be, 


But stolen from some heavenly Arcady. 
anasia) 


” 


To further emphasize one’s personality with an individual odeur 
throughout the toilette, all of the following world- 
renowned PIVER odeurs— 


VELIVOLE—POMPEIA—AZUREA—FLORAMY®E 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR 
ASTRIS, ETC. 


may be obtained in 


Parfums — Poudres — Rouges — Sachets — Eaux de 
Toilette — Eaux Vegetales — Savons — Talcs — 
Cremes — Concentres — Sels pour Bains 


At All Good Dealers 


CHAS.BAEZ, Sole Aqent for U.S. 


PIVER’S 


Special De Luxe 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOXES 


Containing convenient combinations of the 
beautiful new styles in PIVER extracts, 
Toilet Waters, Face Powders, and Rouges. 
They may be had in Four Famous Pivers 
Odeurs— 


AZUREA — FLORAMYE — LE 
TREFLE INCARNAT POMPEIA 


Poudre Compacte %- 
oz. Extract and 
Rouge Compacte 


ac 


Face Powder 
l-oz. Extract 
and Rouge 


Face Powder and 
4-oz. Toilet Water 
$3.80 Each Compacte 


$4.00 Each 


These lovely Gift Boxes are finished in imita- 
tion black and gold metal paper, with antique 
scroll finish, lined with: finest quality gold 
satin. 
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The Fastidious 
Christmas Gift 


No feminine adornment tugs so 
appealingly at every woman’s heart 
as a beautiful WHITING & DAVIS 
Mesh Bag. The ulra-smart design of 
this new Filigree Renaissance crea- 
tion, with its delicatesilken Mesh and 
dainty bracelet chain, will fairly 
captivate the most fastidious recipi- 
ent on Christmas morning. And 
some little miss would be charmed 
if dear old Santa Claus would hang 
this cute Princess Mary Miniature 
Mesh Bag on the tree. 

At all leading jewelers and jewelry 
departments. 

WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 

Plainville Norfolk County Massachusetts 


WHITING & DAVIS mesh 
is used in the beautiful mesh 
‘scene in Irving Berlin’s New 
Music Box Revue, staged by 
Hassard Short and presented 
by Sam H. Harris at the Music 
Box Theatre in New York. 


Whiting $ Davis 
Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 


a 
Gi ifts That ast” Created and Made in America. 


WITH CELEBRATED 


$Music Lessons TEACHERS 


> 
At Home Lessons specially prepared for 

home — E Endorsed by Paderewski Not a new method. 

Long established school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary, 

Any Instrument in: Piano, Harmon: 

Music, V: Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or 

—and we i send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

“Myers Bidg. Chicago, I 


Write naming course you are interested 
, Voice, PublicSchool 


& Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally qavertions. 


Just Ask Me How 
Cray Hair 


I have a message for every 
gray-haired person, and I here- 
with invite all to write me. I 
will send each one the complete 
information, for which there is 
not space here, together with 
free trial bottle of my famous 
Restorer which proves every 
word I say is true. 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer isn’t anew preparation, 
still in the experimental stage. 


FREE 
Trial Bottle 


I perfecteé it many years ago to restore my Own | 


gray hair because I would not use crude dyes. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Nothing to wash off or rub off. Re- 
stored color perfect, no streaking or discolora- 
tion in any light. My patented Free Trial 
Outfit proves how easily, safely, surely fray- 
ing, faded or discolored hair can be restored 
to its original beautiful shade. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Send today for the special patented Free Trial package 
which canteen atrial bottle of my Restorer and full instruc- 
tions for making the convincing test on one lock of hair. Indi- 
cate color of hair with X. Print name and address plainly. 
If possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter. 


All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


HOLIDAY 
HARMONY 


“There is no music you enjoy like the music 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners | 


for Christmas—no other gift at the price will | 


give half the pleasure. The Hohner is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody 

can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 


| if he is out of them, write ““M. Hohner, New 


FREE Please print your name and address* we a Ie 
TRIAL 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 


42-P Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 1 


5 Please send your patented Free — Outfit. X shows I 


rn (dark red)...... light brown...... 
Name 


York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 
where; 50c. up. 


“Own Your Own Hohner” 


ARMONICAS 
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a deep breath, clenched his right fist and 
drove it with a sudden demoniac force and 
fury into that part of James’s anatomy 
which, after the famous fight between 
Corbett and Fitzsimmons at Carson City, 
received a tremendous publicity under its 
rightful Latin name of solar plexus. 

And for a long time thereafter, in the 
heart of Pelham Wood, James Eaton lay 
unconscious at the feet of his brother John. 


The first words that James managed to 
speak were! “You dirty coward!” Then 
he struggled to a sitting position and was 
sick. 

John refilled his pipe and lighted it and 
waited. Then he said: “I hit you in the 
stomach so as not to mark your head. I 
don’t want mother to know that we’ve been 
quarreling . . . If you want any more 
ll give it to you in the same place.” 

“What did you come home for, any- 
way?” cried James angrily. “Nobody 
wanted you.” 

“Get up,” said John, “and don’t talk 
like a woman. You ought to have been a 
girl. But you aren’t and we’ve got to 
make a man of you.” 

James got to his feet with difficulty, 
and without another word turned and 
started slowly back toward the house. 
John followed at the same pace, but when 
they had thus proceeded for some two 
hundred yards he quickened his steps, 
caught up with James and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

James shook his shoulder to free it, 
much as a petulant child might have done. 

“Before we go back to the house,” said 
John, “I want your word that you'll 
marry the girl and come away to sea with 
me. That would be easiest. Nobody need 
know about the marriage—least of all 
mother—if that’s what you are afraid of.” 
James made no answer. “I promised the 
girl that we would be at her house to- 
morrow at eleven and that you would 
marry her.” 

“Tf you’re so interested in her, why 
don’t you marry her yourself?” exclaimed 
James. ‘‘And besides, I thought you had 
to go back to your ship tomorrow.” 

“T can take the five o’clock train,” 
said John. “That will get me to Boston 
by midnight. But I'll start right after 
breakfast as I always intended, and you'll 
come with me to see me off. And we'll 
simply stop off at Westchester to do the 
right thing and then you'll send back 
word from the city that I’ve persuaded 
you to make a voyage with me . . . It’s 
|to the Old World. You’d like that . 
| We'll take a cargo of claret in Bordeaux 
,and while it’s loading we’ll be able to run 
‘up to Paris for a day or two . . . When 
| we come back if you find that you don’t 
‘like the sea you can try something else. 
‘But it won’t hurt you to give it a trial.” 

“Look here,” said James, “I’m not going 
|to marry that girl and I’m not going to 
‘sea with you. So what are you going to do 
| about it?” 
| John’s voice “had been very kind and 
‘tolerant. But a stern note now leaped 

‘into it. 

| “What am I going to do about it?” he 
‘said. “Why, the best I know how— 
| according to my lights.” 

_ And suddenly and once more in the 
'region of the solar plexus he struck James 
‘a terrific blow. 

i - This time James, who had not lost 
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them your Lis 
freryone likes to have lovely nails 


PRICES and SIZES 
FOR EVERY 
CHRISTMAS NEED 


Gay Christmas packages at the 
right range of prices 


the fastidious dressing 
table the fascinating Boudoir 


/ Set with its cunning little com- 


partments for cotton, buffer, 
Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort) and 
three different Polishes, includ- 
ing the marvelous new Liquid 
Polish. This makes a substantial 

ift of worth and distinction. 
The buffer, stick and file alone 
seem almost worth the whole 
ptice, only $3.00. For $5.00 there 
is the still more elegant De Luxe 
set. The Cutex Ivory Case at 


$7.50 is luxurious! ina 
box of ne quality 
imitation Ivory. 

Cutex Boudoir Set 


R the greeting that must be 
more personal than a card— 
the square little box at the bot- 
tom contains half sizes of every- 
thing essential for the nicest 
manicure. The Cuticle Remover, 
Cake Polish, Paste Polish (with 
the fashionable new rose tint), 
Nail White, emery board and 
the daintiest little orange stick, 
all gay and cordial in their little 
black and rose boxes. This com- 
set is almost indispensable 
r the week-end, the over-night 
visit or the office toilet kit, and 
it costs only 6oc. 


Cutex Compact Set 


EACH WITH A SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY WRAPPER 


FoR the friend who is alwa 
dashing off somewhere the 

ial Cutex Traveling Set at 
ae slips in the dressing case. 
The Cutitle Remover, the cake 
of white Polish, the jar of pink 
Paste Polish and the convenient 
Nail White are tucked in se- 
curely with a separate pocket for 
the steel file, the emery boards 
and the orange sticks. This 
handsome lasting set is only 
$1.50. 

Cutex Traveling Set 


lose third set, for convenient 
use at the dressing table. 
How trim and complete it is. 
And it contains the Cuticle Re- 
mover, of course, absorbent cot- 
ton, emery boards,and manicure 
stick, and both the wonderful 
new Cutex Polishes, the Liquid 
Polish for speed and brilliance, 
the Powder Polish for a delicate 
rose-pearl lustre—all so conven- 
iently arranged not a moment 
is lost in using it. $1.00. 
Cutex Five Minute Set 


You can get these Cutex Manicure 
Sets holiday wrappers 
at an or department store in 
the ited States and at 

hemist in ngland. lortham 
Wane. 1 tay W. 17th St., New York. 
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consciousness but thought that he had 
been killed, thrashed about on the ground 
like a newly landed salmon and gasped 
horribly to recover some of the air which 
had been knocked out of him. 

When they reached the house at last 
he was a sick boy, but he had promised 
to do as John wished. 

The next morning when John had 
dressed and was about to go down to 
breakfast he perceived a sheet of paper 
which must have been pushed under his 
door during the night. He picked this up 
and held it close to his face, for the light 
was bad, and read the following: 


To John Eaton: 

Promises made under force don’t count, 
you dirty bully. I am going to vanish for 
a few days and you can go to blazes. 

James Eaton. 


John walked to the narrow dormer 
window and looked out over the tree tops. 
He might have known better than to have 
trusted a man whose mind worked like a 
woman’s. He was very angry—but with 
himself. 

“A nice mess I’ve got myself into,” he 
thought, “making promises that I can’t 
keep to a girl I’m not under any obligations 
to, and trusting to the word of a dirty rat 
like that James. I wonder where the 
skunk is hiding.” 


Gouverneur Morris’s uncanny 
knowledge of the human soul 
is going to keep you fascinated 
as you watch young Edward 
grow—in the next instalment 


The Exit of Battling 
Billson 


(Continued from page 95) 


It was at this tensest of moments that 
a voice spoke in my ear. “’Alf a mo’, 
mister!’’ 

A hand pushed me gently aside. Some- 
thing large obscured the lights. And 
Wilberforce Billson, squeezing under the 
ropes, clambered into the ring. 


For the purposes of the historian it was 
a good thing that for the first few moments 
after this astounding occurrence a dazed 
silence held the audience in its grip. 
Otkerwise, it might have been difficult to 
probe motives and explain underlying 
causes. I think the spectators were either 
too surprised to shout, or else they enter- 
tained for a few brief seconds the idea 
that Mr. Billson was the forerunner of a 
posse of plain-clothes police about to raid 
the place. At any rate, for a space they 
were silent, and he was enabled to say his 
say. 

“Fightin’,” bellowed Mr. Billson, “ain’t 
right!” 

There was an uneasy rustle in the 
audience. The voice of the referee came 
thinly, saying “Here! Hi!” 

“Sinful,” explained Mr. Billson in a 
voice like a fog-horn. 

His oration was interrupted by Mr.- 
Thomas, who was endeavoring to get 
round him and attack Ukridge. The 
Battler pushed him gently back. 

“Gents,” he roared, “I, too, have been 


a man of voylence! I ’ave struck men in 
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anger. R. Yes! But I ’ave seen the 
light. Oh, my brothers . . .” 

The rest of his remarks were lost. With 
a startling suddenness the frozen silence 
melted. In every part of the hall indig- 
nant seatholders were rising to state their 
views. 

But it is doubtful whether, even if he 
had been granted a continuance of their 
attention, Mr. Billson would have spoken 
to much greater length, for at this moment 
Lloyd Thomas, who had been gnawing at 
the strings of his gloves with the air of a 
man who is able to stand just so much 
and whose limit has been exceeded, now 
suddenly shed these obstacles to the freer 
expression of self and, advancing bare- 
handed, smote Mr. Billson violently on 
the jaw. 

Mr. Billson turned. He was pained, one 
could see that, but more spiritually than 
physically. For a moment he seemed 
uncertain how to proceed. Then he 
turned the other cheek. The fermenting 
Mr. Thomas smote that too. 

There was no vacillation or uncertainty 
now about Wilberforce Billson. He 
plainly considered that he had done all 
that could reasonably be expected of any 
pacifist. A man has only two cheeks. He 
flung up a mast-like arm to block a third 
blow, countered with an accuracy and 
spirit which sent his aggressor reeling to 
the ropes; and then, swiftly removing his 
coat, went into action with the unregen- 
erate zeal that had made him the petted 
hero of a hundred water-fronts. And I, 
tenderly scooping Ukridge up as _ he 
dropped from the ring, hurried him away 
along the corridor to his dressing room. 
I would have given much to remain and 
witness a mix-up which, if the police did 
not interfere, promised to be the battle of 
the ages, but the claims of friendship are 
paramount. 

Ten minutes later, however, when 
Ukridge, washed, clothed, and restored as 
near to the normal as a man may be who 
has received the full weight of a Lloyd 
Thomas on a vital spot, was reaching for 
his mackintosh, there filtered through the 
intervening doors and passageways a 
sudden roar so compelling that my sporting 
spirit declined to ignore it. 

“Back in a minute, old man,” I said. 

And, urged by that ever swelling roar, 
I cantered back to the hall. 


In the interval during which I had been 
ministering to my stricken friend a certain 
decorum seemed to have been restored to 
the proceedings. The conflict had lost its 
first riotous abandon. Uphoiders of the 
decencies of debate had induced Mr. 
Thomas to resume his gloves, and a pair 
had also been thrust upon the Battler. 
Moreover, it was apparent that the 
etiquette of the tourney now governed 
the conflict, for rounds had been intro- 
duced, and one had just finished as I came 
in view of the ring. Mr. Billson was 
leaning back in a chair in one corner, 
undergoing treatment by his seconds, and 
in the opposite corner loomed Mr. Thomas; 
and one sight of the two men was enough 
to tell me what had caused that sudden 
tremendous outburst of enthusiasm among 
the patriots of Llunindnno. 

In the last stages of the round which had 
just concluded the native son must have 
forged ahead in no uncertain manner. 
Perhaps some chance blow had found its 


“didnt endive’ 


it was lunch-time—” 


When the time goes fast, the 
work gets out. Experienced 
stenographers know very well 
why the Royal Typewriter 
turns out more finished typing 
in a given time. It's because the 
Royal is fatigue-eliminating. It 
is designed that way and built 
that way. 


Have your office equipped with 
Royal Typewriters. They are 
the sturdiest of machines for 
long service and yet their ad- 
justable touch is marvellous in 
its delicacy. Royal presswork 
is clear, even and delightful to 
look upon. The Royal makes the 
whole office run more smoothly! 
Be sure to ask for a demonstra- 
tion; there’s a Royal salesman 
near you. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


364-366 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 


in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 
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| way through the Battler’s guard, laying 
| him open and defenseless to the final 
attack. For his attitude, as he sagged in 
| his corner, was that of one whose moments 
are numbered. His eyes were closed, his 
mouth hung open and exhaustion was writ 
large upon him. Mr. Thomas, on the 
contrary, leaned forward with hands on 
knees, wearing an impatient look, as if 
this formality of a rest between rounds 
irked his imperious spirit. 

The Bone sounded and he sprang from 
his seat. 

“Laddie,” breathed an anguished voice, 
and a hand clutched my arm. 

I was dimly aware of Ukridge standing 
beside me. I shook him off. This was no 
moment for conversation. My whole 
attention was concentrated on what was 
happening in the ring. 

“T say, laddie!”’ 

Matters in there had reached that tense 
stage when audiences lose their self- 
control—when strong men stand on seats 
and weak men cry “Siddown!” The air 
was full of that electrical thrill that pre- 
cedes the knock-out. 

And the next moment it came. But it 
was not Lloyd Thomas who delivered it. 
From some mysterious reservoir of vitality 
Wilberforce Billson, the pride of Ber- 
mondsey, who an instant before had been 
reeling under his antagonist’s blows like a 
stricken hulk before a hurricane, produced 
that one last punch that wins battles. Up 
it came, whizzing straight to its mark, a 
stupendous, miraculous upper-cut which 
caught Mr. Thomas on the angle of the 
jaw just as he lurched forward to complete 
his task. It was the last word. Anything 
milder Llunindnno’s favorite son might 
have borne with fortitude, for his was a 
teak-like frame impervious to most things 
short of dynamite; but this was final. It 
left no avenue for argument or evasion. 
Lloyd Thomas spun around once in a 
complete circle, dropped his hands and 
sank slowly to the ground. 

There was one wild shout from the 
audience, and then a solemn hush fell. 
And in this hush Ukridge’s voice spoke 
once more in my ear. 

“T say, laddie, that blighter Previn has 
bolted with every penny of the receipts!” 


The little sitting room of Number 
Seven Caerleon Street was very quiet 
and gave the impression of being dark. 
This was because there is so much of 
Ukridge and he takes fate’s blows so 
hardly that, when anything goes wrong, 


For some minutes after our return from 
the Oddfellows Hall a gruesome silence 
had prevailed. Ukridge had exhausted 
his vocabulary on the subject of Mr. 
Previn; and as for me, the disaster seemed 
so tremendous as to render words of 
sympathy a mere mockery. 

“And there’s another thing I’ve just 
remembered,” said Ukridge hollowly, stir- 
ring on his sofa. 

“What’s that?” I inquired in a bedside 
voice. 

“The bloke Thomas. He was to have 
got another twenty pounds.” 

“He'll hardly claim it, surely?” 

“He'll claim it, all right,” said Ukridge 
moodily. “Except, by Jove,” he went 


| was forgetting that. 


on, a sudden note of optimism in his voice, 
| ‘that he doesn’t know where I am. 1% 
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away from thehall before hecould grab me.” 

“You don’t think that Previn, when he 
was making the arrangements with 
Thomas’s manager, may have mentioned 


where you were staying?” 

“Not likely. Why should he? What 
reason would he have?” 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,” crooned 
the aged female at the door. 

The gentleman walked in. It was the 

-man who had come to the dressing room 
to announce that Thomas was in the ring; 
and though on that occasion we had not 
been formally introduced I did not need 
Ukridge’s faint groan to tell me who he was. 

“Mr. Previn?” he said. He was a brisk 
man, direct in manner and speech. 

“He’s not here,” said Ukridge. 

“You'll do. You’re his partner. 
come for that twenty pounds.” 

There was a painful silence. 

“It’s gone,”’ said Ukridge. 

“What’s gone?” 

“The money, dash it. 
He’s bolted.” 

A hard look came into the other’s eyes. 
Dim as the light was, it was strong enough 
to show his expression, and that expression 
was not an agreeable one. 

“That won’t do,” he said in a metallic 
voice. 

“Now, my dear old horse——” 

“Tt’s no good trying anything like that 
on me. I want my money or I’m going to 
call a policeman. Now then!” 

“But, laddie, be reasonable——” 

“Made a mistake in not getting it in| 
advance. But now’ll do. Out with it!’’: 

“But I keep telling you Previn’s bolted!” | 


I’ve 


And Previn too. 


“He’s certainly bolted,” I put 


trying to be helpful. 
“That’s right, mister,” said a voice at | 
the door. “I met ’im sneakin’ away.” 


It was Wilberforce Billson. He stood) 


in the doorway diffidently, as one not sure 
of his welcome. His whole bearing was | 
apologetic. - He had a nasty bruise on his | 


left cheek and one of his eyes was closed, but | | 
he bore no other signs of his recent conflict. | § 


Ukridge was gazing upon him with: 
bulging eyes. ‘You met him!” he moaned. 
“You actually met him?” 

“R,” said Mr. Billson. ‘When I was 
comin’ to the ’all. I seen ’im puttin’ all 
that money into a liddle bag, and then ’e 
’urried off.” 

“Good Lord!” I cried. “Didn’t you 
suspect what he was up to?” 

“R,” agreed Mr. Billson. 
kne-v ’e was a wrong ’un.” 

“Then why, you poor woollen-headed 
fish,” bellowed Ukridge, exploding, “why 
on earth didn’t you stop him?” 

“T never thought. of that,” admitted 
Mr. Billson apologetically. Ukridge 
laughed a hideous laugh. “I just pushed 
’im in the face,” proceeded Mr. Billson, 
“and took the liddle bag away from ’im.” 

He placed on the table a small, weather- 
worn suitcase that jingled musically as he 
moved it; then, with the air of one who 
dismisses some triviality from his ‘mind, 
moved to the door. 


“T always 


“*Scuse me, gents,” said Battling 
Billson deprecatingly. ‘Can’t stop. I’ve 
got to go and spread the light.” 
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Persons Unknown 
(Continued from page 52) 


circumstances of the past three days 
But if Bent said that it must be done, me 
then, it must be done. 

She asked her cousin if he had seen or 
heard from Doyle, but Dick knew nothing 
of the detective. 

“He'll be pretty sick at having missed 
his chance to hear what Lesceur had to 
say,” said Dick. 

Ruth shuddered; to hear someone else 
utter aloud such a statement shocked her, 
And yet she had been wishing that Lesceur 
had given his evidence. We are all callous 
where our interests are concerned. 

They went out upon the porch and 
Benton started to summon the chauffeur. 
But Balfour restrained him. 

“Gerlach is showing a lot of sense. 
He’s permitting no vehicles of any sort to 
travel down the road until he’s completed 
his examination. We’ll have to walk.” 

“John’s been reading detective stories,” 
said Reverly. His humor brought a faint 
smile to the lips of his wife. The idea of 
fat old John Gerlach acting as a sleuth was 
too ridiculous to be seriously entertained. 

Yet when, fifty yards down the road, 
they rounded a bend and saw a group of 
people before them, she reconstructed her 
opinion of the good-natured Sheriff, who 
until recent years had run a summer 
boarding-house and a livery stable. 

Tor Gerlach had roped off the road on 
either side of the spot where, Ruth cor- 
rectly assumed, the body of Lesceur had 
been found. For a space of twenty yards 
in either direction the road was kept 


— | inviolate from the wheels of motors and, 


so far as was possible, from the feet of 
human beings. 

A constable, un-uniformed but wearing 
a badge indicative of his authority, warned 
the three newcomers to the scene to follow 
the rough grass bordering the road. They 
did so, and Gerlach greeted them a mo- 
ment later. 

Ruth, responding to the Sheriff’s friendly 
greeting, was relieved to find that the body 
of Lesceur had been removed. The dust 
was smooth near where Gerlach stood, 
as though some heavy object had lain 
there for some time. Gerlach, following 
her glance, nodded. 

“That’s where he was found, Miss 
Ruth,” he said. 

“You're taking good care of the scene, 
John,” said Reverly. 

Gerlach colored self-consciously.. “I’d 
never thought of it myself, Mr. Reverly,” 
he admitted. “But there’s a gentleman 
down here, a Mr. Sanderson, of the Bryan 
Detective Agency, who’s been in to see 
me several times lately—he’s investigat- 
ing some bootlegging—and he happened to 
be at my office this morning when news 
was brought me of the murder. There he 
is over there.” He pointed at a tall, thin 
man of undistinguished appearance: who 
stood on the other side of the road. “He 
sort of took charge and made me do. the 
thing right. Before we moved the body 
we took photographs from every angle. 
And he’s been examining the marks in the 
road.” 

“What has he found out?” asked young 
Dick eagerly. 


‘‘Well, he found footprints of three men. 


<==|And the marks of one automobile. At 
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jeast, according to what he says, one 
car went up and down this road last 
night. Others may have been on the road 
before, but only one since dark last night.” 

“How can he tell that?”’ demanded Dick. 

“Maybe he’ll tell you himself,” replied 
Gerlach. 

For Sanderson was approaching them. 
Ruth noticed that he circled well around 
the spot where the body had been lying. 
And as he came nearer she saw that while 
he was not a particularly impressive person, 
he nevertheless had a shrewd air. His 


light eyes were set too closely together to} 


permit him to seem frank; his nose was 
sharply pointed; his mouth was a narrow 
slot and lent his otherwise weak face an 
air of grimness. For the rest, he was 
sandy-haired, thick-wristed and big- 
knuckled. Not a person one would be 
apt to look at a second time, and yet if 
one did cast a second glance his way one 
would be apt to decide that he mattered a 
trifle more than one had’ thought at first. 

He acknowledged Gerlach’s introduc- 
tions courteously enough. But Ruth 
thought that his glance toward her hus- 
band and herself was a bit more appraising 
than polite usage sanctioned. 

Gerlach repeated Dick’s question. 

Sanderson smiled mirthlessly. ‘At about 
nine o’clock last night there was quite a 
heavy fog. It lasted a couple of hours. 
It sort of moistened the ground. An 
automobile that passed along this road 
during or shortly after the fog would leave 
heavier traces in the dust than cars that 
passed earlier or later. I find marks of a 
car that came down this road between 
nine and eleven, or thereabouts. It came 
down the road and went back, or it went 
up the road and came down. I can’t tell 
which, just yet.” 

“TI can,” said Reverly. “I drove down 
the road from my house back around the 
bend’’—he nodded over his shoulder—“at 
about half past ten last night.” 

“So?” Sanderson eyed him with interest. 
“See anything unusual?” 

Reverly shook his head. “Not a thing.” 

“What time did you say it was?” 

“About half past ten,” repeated Reverly. 

“You aren’t sure?” asked the detective. 

“Not positive,” admitted Reverly. “But 
it was about that time. Doctor Carey per- 
haps could place it accurately.” 

“The druggist?”’ asked Sanderson. 

“T went down to his store to get some 
aspirin for a headache,” explained Reverly. 
“He’ll probably remember the exact hour, 
for he was about to close his shop when I 
arrived.” 

Sanderson looked at Ruth. ‘Perhaps 
you remember the exact time?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Ruth. “I fell 
asleep before my husband returned, and I 
didn’t look at a clock when he left.” 

Sanderson nodded. ‘Well, I only want- 
ed to find out the hour of the crime. Per- 
haps I can’t do it anyway, but we’ll know, 
when I’ve talked to Doctor Carey, the 
hour not earlier than which it could have 
occurred. For the man was killed where 
we found his body. Your car have bright 
lights?” he asked Reverly. 

“No. Something is wrong with the 
headlights. I used dimmers.” 

Sanderson whistled. ‘Then the body 
might have been lying on the road while 
you drove by? In that case the time of 
your trip to the drug store wouldn’t 


prove anything. The man might have 
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been killed some time before that, and yet | 
you wouldn’t have seen him with only | 
dimmers on your car.” 

Reverly shook his head. ‘I should think | 
I’d have seen him. Still, on a dark night, | 
in the fog 3 

“I should think the tracks of the car | 
would show,” suggested Dick eagerly. | 
“If the body obliterated the marks of the | 
tires, that would prove that the body | 
wasn’t there when Bent drove by.” 

“Mr. Reverly kept on the south side of 
the road going and coming,’ declared 
Sanderson. ‘“The body, as the marks show 
you, lay on the north side.” : 

“Where is the body now?” asked 
Reverly. 

“Tn Carey’s undertaking rooms,” replied 
Sanderson. The druggist was also Beau- 
lieu’s undertaker. ‘Want to see him? 
Think you know him?” 

“Tf he is Francois Lesceur—” 

“T found letters on him that make me 
believe that’s who he was,” interrupted 
John Gerlach. 

“He left my house last night not long 
before his death,” said Reverly. “And he 
was afraid of being killed.” 

“Did he say why?” Sanderson de- 
manded. 

“He did. He said that he knew the 
gang who had murdered Jim Armstrong, 
and said that they would kill him.” 
“How did he happen to come to see 
you?” asked Sanderson. 

“He was looking for Patrick Doyle and | 
thought that he might be at my house,” 
Reverly told him. 

“Did hetell you the names of Armstrong’s 
murderers?” inquired the detective. 

“He said that names meant nothing, 
especially what he called phoney names. 
He said that one man was named Mark 
Harrington and the other Luther Sterling, 
but that those names were assumed. He 
refused to talk further than that. He said 
that he would talk only to Doyle.” 

“Did he think that he was in immediate 
danger?” asked Sanderson. 

“He seemed to fear that he might have 
been followed. Yet he would not spend 
the night with us.” 

“Too bad he didn’t,” Gerlach com- 
mented. 

Sanderson made an imperceptible move- 
ment of his shoulders. “He might have 
been killed just the same.” He looked 
searchingly at Reverly. ‘You can’t think 
of anything else that he said?” 

“No,” said Reverly. 

The sandy-haired man shifted his glance 
toRuth. “You remember anything else?” 
“Except that there were hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of crooked money 
involved,” she replied. 

“How did he happen to mention that?” 
Reverly replied for his wife. “I was 
trying to get him to tell us what he knew. 
I said that we might see Doyle before he 
did, and that it might be of value for us 
te be able to tell Doyle in advance what- 
ever facts Lesceur was possessed of. He 
replied that he wasn’t telling anyone ex- 
cept Doyle what he knew. I remember 
exactly what he said. ‘For all I know, 
you might be Mark Harrington.’ That’s | 
what he said. My wife remarked that 
that was absurd. He replied that it was | 
absurd discovering at this late date that 
Armstrong was murdered. Then he said 
that when hundreds of thousands of dollars | 


were involved nothing was absurd.” 
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“So he thought that you might be Mark | 


Harrington?”’ said Sanderson. 

“Of course he didn’t,” cried Ruth indig- 
nantly. ‘Would he have told us that he 
intended confessing everything to Mr. 
Doyle if he had meant that? He was 
simply overly cautious, and explaining his 
caution.” 

“T see,” said Sanderson. “Were you 
surprised at learning from him that Mr. 
Armstrong—he was your fiancé, wasn’t he? 
—had been murdered?” 

“Of course not,” interjected Dick. 
“Pat Doyle has been to see her two or 
three times. He told her everything. 
He told her that he was helping you out, 
Mr. Sanderson.”” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said the detective. 
“Suppose you come down to Carey’s with 
me now, Mr. Reverly. We want to make 
sure that the murdered man is the man 
who called on you last night.” 

“Do I have to go?” asked Ruth. 

Sanderson shook his head. ‘Of course 
not, Mrs. Reverly. Not just now, at any 
rate. Of course, later on—we’ll cross that 
bridge when we come to it. Sure you 
can’t remember the time your husband 
left you last night? And you were asleep 
when he came back? Well, well, Doctor 
Carey can place the hour for us.” 

“T’ll be back in a little while, Ruth,” 
promised Reverly. And so he left her. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SHE DID not linger at the scene of the 
tragedy, to which all the morbidly 
curious of Beaulieu were being attracted. 
She had gone reluctantly with Bent and 
Dick to see John Gerlach, and now that her 
further testimony was not required at the 
moment, she made haste to return to her 
house. 

Mary and Clara were standing on the 
front porch, leaning over the railing, dis- 
cussing excitedly with Mike the chauffeur 
the tragedy that was to change Beaulieu 
from a gossipy little summer resort into the 
center of attention of the newspaper- 
reading public. But discipline, or a 
colorable imitation, reasserted itself at 
Ruth’s approach. With a flutter of petti- 
coats, the two servants disappeared into the 
house. Mike sheepishly held his ground. 

“Pretty exciting, ain’t it, Mrs. Reverly?” 

“Indeed it is,” said Ruth. 

“That’s the trouble with letting for- 
eigners into the country, Mrs. Reverly.” 

Ruth stared at him in amazement. “TI 
don’t think I follow you, Mike,” she said, 

The chauffeur shook his bullet head 
gravely. ‘‘Knifing, I mean, Mrs. Reverly. 
This Lesceur wasn’t an American. He was 
a French-Canadian. Chances are the guys 
that bumped him off was foreigners, too. 
You see, when a good American croaks 
another merchant he does it with a gun or 
a cl’ in good clean fashion. It’s only 
foreigners that useknives. I’mag’in’em.” 

Mike’s logic brought another smile to 
the lips of Ruth. But it vanished in- 
stantly. 

“How do you know the dead man was a 
French-Canadian?” she asked. 

“Well, I’ve been down to the village 
this morning. I heard people mention 


Lesceur’s name, and I recognized it. Sure} , 


he was a French-Canadian. And a tough 
egg, too, Mrs. Reverly.” 
“What did you know about him?” 
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truth,” said Mike. “I’d seen Lesceur 
battin’ round Southfield, and the gang he 
traveled with looked mighty hard to me.” 
“Do you know any of them?” 
Mike scratched his head. “I wouldn’t 
say as I was intimate with them. But I 
know Pete Curlew. He runs the Curlew 
House. A cheap hotel, and since prohibi- 
tion came in Pete’s made more money out 
of his bar than he ever did before. Not 
that I do any drinking, Mrs. Reverly, 
but I hear the talk that’s goin’ round. 
Curlew’s place is the stamping ground of 
all the swell bootleggers in Southfield.” 
Lesceur a bootlegger?”’ asked Ruth. 
“IT wouldn’t say that, because I don’t 
know,” replied Mike. “But there’s a gang 
in Southfield that prohibition’s caused. 
Gamblers and stick-up men——” 
“What are they?” she interrupted. 
“Highwaymen,” he explained. ‘Men 
that wouldn’t stop short of murder. 
The kind of men that killed Lesceur last 
night. I tell you, Mrs. Reverly, a lad 
that monkeys with the law is liable to 
find himself training with a hard crew. 
This Lesceur may not have been a bad 
actor himself, but there’s truth in that 
old saying about a man being judged by 
the company he keeps.” 
Not for Mike’s philosophy, but for facts 
that he might know, Ruth would have 
encouraged his garrulity. The mystery of 
Lesceur’s death was inextricably entangled 
with the mystery of the death of Jim 
Armstrong, and any facts relating to 
Lesceur held a double interest. But Clara 
came to the door and called to her that 
she was wanted on the telephone, and she 
postponed further questioning for the 
moment. 
Rumor travels swiftly, and when the 
rumor is of bad news its movements seem 
instantaneous. Mrs. Lesceur could hard- 
ly have heard of her husband’s death 
sooner had she been present when the 
body was found. Before a messenger from 
the Southfield police force had called 
at her apartment to acquaint her with her 
husband’s death, she had heard it from a 
neighbor who possessed a telephone. All 
this she blurted out to Ruth. 
“And I tell you, Mrs. Reverly, that I 
went into a dead faint. I only come out 
of it a few minutes ago, and I rang you 
right up. I don’t believe it’s true. I 
just can’t believe it. There must be some 
mistake, and I rang you up to see.” 
Gently, Ruth told her that the neighbor 
and the policeman were not mistaken. 
Like many other people who collapse when 
there is hope, but whose forces of resist- 
ance rally and give them courage when 
hope is gone, Mrs. Lesceur became brave 
now. Her voice became firmer, clearer. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Reverly,” she said. 
“T’m sorry to have bothered you.” That 
| she should apologize for having “bothered’’ 
|Ruth would have been mirth-provoking 
| had the girl been less genuinely sorry for 
the woman. 
For somehow Ruth found a likeness 
between the case of Mrs. Lesceur and her 
own position. Mrs. Lesceur had _ had 
doubts of the probity of her husband, yet 
it had been patent to Ruth yesterday, and 
the day before, that the angular, seemingly 
passionless woman had loved her husband. 
And she, Ruth Reverly, even in those 
hideous moments that followed Bent’s 
denial of ownership of the broken cuff 
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whom she was married. And danger, 
threatening Lesceur, had caught up with 
him. Did not Ruth suspect that danger 
threatened Bent? Was it entirely impos- 
sible that it should catch up with her 
husband? 

She found out that Agnes was still with 
her aunt and asked if there was anything 
that Mrs. Lesceur wished Agnes to do, or 
if there was anything that Ruth herself 
could do. 

“The policeman tells me that I ought to 
go over to Beaulieu. He says that the 
police over there might want to question 
me. And of course I can’t be certain that 
it’s Francis until I’ve seen him.” 

Ruth could find nothing of comfort to 
offer in support of Mrs. Lesceur’s hope, but 
she told her to come to the Reverly cottage 
after her visit to the Beaulieu officials. 
Then she hung up and went out to question 
Mike. 


But she had no opportunity to test her | 


detective ability just now, for Mike had 
disappeared. Doubtless he had gone down 
the road to gossip with the natives. So 
Ruth returned to the house. 

In the little office on the ground floor 
she tried to concentrate on domestic mat- 
ters. Indeed, for half an hour she man- 
aged to do so very well, but then it crept 
into her consciousness that Reverly was 
rather slow in returning to the house. 
And at just about the time when his 
delay was beginning to assume an ominous 
aspect, she heard footsteps on the front 
porch. She dropped her fountain pen, 
with which she was writing a check for 
the grocer, and ran out into the living 
room to meet, as she thought, Reverly. 

But it was Patrick H. Doyle who faced 
her as she threw open the front door. 
Her disappointment caused her to utter a 
faint cry, and Doyle patted his cravat 
self-consciously. He took her cry as a 
tribute of admiration. 

“Oh!” said Ruth blankly. She recov- 
ered herself. ‘I thought you were my 
husband.” 

“T suppose I ought to feel flattered, Mrs. 
Reverly,” said Doyle. “I would if I were 
the sort of man that could be flattered by 
any mistake made by a woman. I be- 
lieve in being frank, Mrs. Reverly. I can 
talk as gracefully as any man on earth if 
I want to, and I could say something very 
pretty about your mistake. But I don’t 
choose to. I have such pronounced views 
on marriage that I never permit the sub- 
ject to be treated with levity in my 
presence.” 

Astounded, Ruth gasped, “You don’t 
believe in marriage?” 

“That’s exactly the trouble I find with 
most people, especially women,” said 
Doyle. “They assume that they can 
gather from one sentence of mine what 
the next one is going to be. If they’d stop 
to think, they’d realize how absurd that is. 
Believe in marriage? Certainly, for every- 
one in the world except myself. But it 
would never do for Patrick H. Doyle. His 
clear mentality must never be bothered by 
anything save his career. Can you 
imagine Patrick H. Doyle having to get up 
in the middle of the night to walk the baby? 
The sheer ridiculousness of such a situation 
should appeal to you immediately, Mrs. 
Reverly.” 

“Tt does,” said Ruth, chokingly. But 
Doyle mistook her difficulty of speech for 
embarrassment caused by his rebuke. 
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Cleans every part 
- of every tooth 
every time 


ITH any tooth brush and 
some extra effort you can 
clean parts of all your teeth—or 
even all thesurfacesof some teeth. 
You can be sure that a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush does a 
thorough job for every tooth. 
Thescientifically curved handle 
and the tufted bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic enable you to 
clean easily every part of every 
tooth every time you use that 
brush. Food may lodge around 
your teeth, but a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
finds its hiding place. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are 
made ay hard, medium, and soft 
bristles. In three sizes—adults’, youths’ 
and children’s. They are all guaran- 
teed. We will replace the brush you 
buy, ifit is not absolutely satisfactory. 


RENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealersin the United States 
and Canada 


Brush Your 
Upper Teethiif 


Downward 
ond. 
Il Your Lower 


>| fortunate that he had not been present 


“Tt’s all right. Think no more about 
it,” he said gallantly. 

“T won’t,” said Ruth. Exactly what 
she was to think no more about she 
couldn’t quite understand, but then she 
couldn’t quite understand anything about 
Patrick H. Doyle. 

“John Gerlach and Sanderson wish you 
to come down to the selectmen’s office, if 
you will,” said Doyle. 

“Of course,” said Ruth. 

On the way she questioned Doyle. 
But the detective was reticent, a strange 
mood for him to be in, so she thought. 
He had accomplisheu very little since 
seeing her yesterday, he said. And he 
agreed ‘with her that it was extremely un- 


when Lesceur.called last night. He ques- 
tioned -her closely as to everything that 
had been said or done by the murdered 
man, and she was still answering his 
questions wher they reached the low frame 
building which housed the seat of govern- 
ment of Beaulieu. 
Ruth entered the shabby office and 
looked around for her husband. He was 
not there, and she asked Gerlach where 
he was. Sanderson answered for the 
Sheriff. 
“T’ve found out, Mrs. Reverly, that the 
best way to get at the facts is to question 
people separately. Your husband’s in the 
inside office, and you can see him as soon 
as we get through talking. You see, if I 
ask him a question, and you’re here, and 
he isn’t quite sure of his answer, he’ll 
turn to you—get me? In that case what 
I'll find out is what you both think as a 
couple, not what each of you thinks as an 
individual. Am I clear?” 
Ruth shrugged. She would be glad to 
answer any question at all, and told him so. 
“All right,” said Sanderson. “Suppose 
‘eed begin by telling us everything that 
ppened, beginning with Lesceur’s arrival 
at your house last night.” 
Ruth was silent a moment. Sanderson 
perhaps misinterpreted her pause. 
“There might be some little thing about 
Lesceur that you noticed which your 
husband didn’t see at all, so don’t be 
afraid to tell us everything.” 
“Afraid?” exclaimed Ruth. 
Sanderson colored faintly. “I mean, 
don’t be afraid of wasting my time. 
Don’t skip a thing because it seems unim- 
portant to you.” 
“I won't,” said Ruth stiffly. She did 
not like the attitude of Sanderson. Never- 
theless, because she knew it was her duty, 
she recounted last night’s experience in 
detail. When she had finished Sanderson 
pursed his lips and nodded approvingly. 
“Very good indeed, Mrs. Reverly. I 
wouldn’t ask for a clearer, more concise 
statement from anyone. It checks up 
absolutely with what your husband told 
us occurred while he was in the house.” 
Despite the complimentary tone of the 
man, Ruth thought that he lingered with 
unnecessary emphasis on his last few 
words. And while she stared at him in 
surprise, that cunning expression on his 
face became more pronounced. 
“But just now, Mrs. Reverly, we won’t 
bother to check up your story with your 
husband’s, although I think they match 
perfectly. I’m more interested in hearing 
you tefl me exactly what you’ve been doing 


since last Monday morning.” 
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-“WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulean Rubber Cemented 
Shaving Brushes 

True friends of shavers and 
razors. Easy shaves and 

th skins. Bristles, hair 
and handles never part come 
Storilined comolotels sealed 
singly in packages. Infection 

cannot come from them. 

a Send for Illustrated Literature 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturere for Over!14 
93 Years and the Largest in the World 


| COMMERCIAL 
Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Corkmercial Art Drgonization the 
World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 
i. Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 
Ask the Advertising Manager of 
Canada, Englnad or Australie about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 


you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 


one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave, at 29th St,, Dept, 22, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Note—To Art and Engraving Firms. 
Secure practical artists among 
our students. Write us 
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her face and a. chill sweeping over her 
flesh. ‘‘Last Monday?” she whispered. 

“Yes. Beginning with when Mr. Frank 
Lacy called upon you. Suppose you tell 
us why, when a man tells you that your 
fiancé did not die an accidental death but 
was murdered, you did not detain him,made 
no effort to communicate with the police.” 

She turned anxious eyes to Doyle. 
But he was not looking at her. He was 
staring at Sanderson, and there was a queer 
light in his eyes, those sunken, smoldering 
eyes, which she could not interpret. 

“T do not recognize your right to put such 
a question to me, Mr. Sanderson,” she said. 

“Oh, you don’t have to answer me.” 
His tone was suddenly insolent. “Any 
more than you have to admit that this is 
your property.” 

“This” was a silver-handled but steel- 
bladed game knife. The initials R. B. were 
engraved in a monogram upon the handle. 
It was part of the set of silver that had 
been her father’s wedding present to her. 

“Yours?” asked Sanderson. 

She’ nodded assent, shuddering as she 
saw the stains upon the sharp curved 
blade. It looked likea miniature scimitar, 
and its resemblance to that ancient weapon 
of the-Moors was enhanced by the dried 
blood upon it. 

“T thought so,” said Sanderson. “It’s 
also the knife which was found sticking in 
the back of Lesceur.” He stared at her 
threateningly. ‘Now will you tell us 
about Mr. Lacy’s visit? And it would be 
well to speak the truth, for Lacy has 
already testified. He is under arrest as a 
material witness in the murder of Lesceur.”’ 

She turned to Doyle. ‘Youcan tell him, 
Mr. Doyle, that I told you all about Lacy.” 

“Mr. Doyle is not in charge of this 
matter today. I am. I have been re- 
tained by Mr. Gerlach, acting for the 
village of Beaulieu, to investigate Lesceur’s 
murder. But we’ll waive the Lacy matter 
for a moment. Mrs. Reverly, you said 
to me earlier this morning that you did 
not know the exact hour when your 
husband returned home from the drug 
store last night. Is that so?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T mean that I have arrested your 
husband on the charge of murdering 
Lesceur last night, with this knife which 
you see before you.’’ 

The charge was too absurd. She turned 
to Doyle. And then her face, to which the 
blood had returned in anger, went white 
again. For Doyle’s eyes met hers with 
a gleam which could only be of triumph. 

So he had deceived her! He had pre- 
tended to believe in her husband’s inno- 
cence of the murder of Armstrong in order 
to win admissions from her. He had con- 
conspired with this man Sanderson to 
entrap Bent. Why had she ever believed 
in him? Had anything that she had said 
aroused Doyle’s suspicion? But what did 
Doyle’s suspicions matter? This charge 
was so ridiculously false. 

And then some demon of doubt whis- 
pered into her ear that the lethal weapon 
which had slain Lesceur had come from 
her silver chest, and that her husband 
had not returned last night until after she 
had fallen asleep. 


If you think Ruth Reverly is in 
the midst of a tangled mystery, 
wait till you see how much more 
baffling it can get—next month 


Don’t let sore 
throat interfere 
with your win- 
ter pleasures 


RINE 
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COMPANY 
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Check sore throat this way 


ORE throat is a nuisance. It usually 
S comes at just the time you want to 
feel your best—maybe when there 
is a big party scheduled; a skating trip 
tobogganing or something else. 
Besides the inconvenience, sore throat 
may often be a danger signal of some 
more serious ill to follow. Many illnesses 


have their beginning with disease germs 
that may enter the system through the 
mouth and throat. 


There is one simple, safe and pleasant 
way to guard against troubles of this 
kind—by using Listerine systematically 
as a mouth wash and gargle. 

For half a century this valuable prep- 
aration has been recognized and _ rec- 


ommended by physicians as a_ safe 
household antiseptic. 


Moreover, when you use Listerine this 
way you effectually combat that other 
embarrassment that so many people are 
guilty of, both socially and in business— 
halitosis (the medical term meaning 
unpleasant breath). 


When you make Listerine a regular 
part of your daily toilet routine, you 
know your breath is right and you know 
that you are guarding yourself against 
troubles that may start with throat 
infection. It is a good thing always to 
have it handy in your bathroom. Lis- 
terine has dozens of other uses; note 
circular with each bottle —Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 Against You 


—Bleeding Gums 


Don’t gamble with your teeth and health. You have 
far too much at stake. More, the odds are too heavy 
against you. 

Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea strikes four 
persons out of every five that pass the age of forty. 
And thousands younger, too. The chances are 4 to 1 
it will strike you unless you are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed nature’s warning when she gives it. Bleeding Sate 
gums are the danger signal. Act at once. Don't wait. = “se 
For Pyorrhea works fast. The tender gums recede. ee 
The teeth loosen, drop out or are lost through ex- 
traction. Pus-pockets form at the roots and often 
flood the system with infection. 


Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and mouth 
inspection. Brush your teeth, twice daily, with For- 
han’s For the Gums. This healing, time-tested denti- 
frice, when used in time and used consistently, will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula 
of R, J. Forhan, D. D.S. It will keep 
your teeth clean and white, your gums 
firm and healthy. It is pleasant to the 
‘tastes At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


FOR THE GUMS 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Goin’ On Fourteen 
(Continued from page 23) 


that shelf its entire length—with me stand- 
ing there, as you might say, just abso- 
lutely so dumbfoundered I couldn’t make a 
move—why, about that time it butted into 
a cross-brace, and with that it seemed to 
sort of hunch up and right quick stretch 
out again, the same as a chunk of rubber, 
and next minute it’d fell out and landed on 
top of that other showcase and cracked it 
across the top, too, and then dove off of 
there and lit on the floor and capered 
round a little bit more in a kind of a general 
direction, as you might say. 

“Then it seemed to get organized and 
skedaddled out of the side door, tail first, 
like a crawfish—only no crawfish ever 
traveled as fast as this varmint did—and 
was gone like a flash; and me left here with 
my mouth hanging wide open, and up to 
my knee joints, pretty near it, in ruin and 
destruction. The whole thing happened so 
quick that if it hadn’t ’a’ been for this here 
mess of busted lamps coe smashed lamp 
chimneys all over the floor and the holes 
in both them showcases and all, I could 
almost ’a’ sworn it was a dream, I could so 

And oh yes, then, the next thing, 
old Connors was letting out the blamedest 
squall ever you heard in your born life. It 
seems he hadn’t waked up till then—just 
snoozed along right through all that excite- 
ment and racket. How he did it, though, 
beats me!” 

He didn’t. As a matter of truth, the 
Major already was rousing, even before the 
assailant backed under his chair and rose 
between his knees. His sound somnam- 
bulence slowly capitulated to the crashing 
tumult behind him. Fretfully he raised a 
drowsy eyelid, then stretched it and its 
mate in a stricken glare. It was not well 
that any aged man rudely should be sum- 
moned from the depths of peaceful sleep 
to be menaced and attacked, on no provo- 
cation, by such an incredible apparition. 
The Major was well acquainted with cats, 
and naturally he knew tin cans, but this 
thing that was part of it can and the rest 
of it cat—this masquerading monstrosity 
which came hurtling up under his whiskers 
and affixed itself to his shirt front and set 
sharp claws in him—this was too much. 
With a shriek of horror and the words, 
“Great Lawd Ermighty, let loose o’ me!” 
he plucked the clinging hybrid from his 
m and cast it afar and, with one 
splendid spring, reached the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

Mr. Hagadorn, himself profoundly 
startled, hurried to his front window at 
exactly the peak moment for beholding 
Major Connors when that gentleman, 
having run a few paces briskly, recovered 
himself and dashed back and with a right 
goodly swing of a good right leg aimed a 
kick at the recoiling enemy. Up to the 
hour of his demise, the old warrior 
nourished for all cats a deep hatred 
which dated from one memorable Sep- 
tember day. People knew it must date 
from this day because this also was the 
day when his disability payments ceased. 
With gladness in his heart, Mr. Hagadorn 
attended to the latter detail. 

From this point, namely, Pettus’s store, 
the Custer family’s cat was seen no more 


until she reappeared over on Oak Street 
on the other side of the square, which was 
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where the meeting with Mrs. Slop Johnson 
occurred. With apparent felonious intent, 
she launched herself straight at Mrs. Slop 
Johnson’s head just as that élderly lady 
jssued from the Cumberland Presbyterian 
minister’s side-gate carrying a heavy and 
dripping wooden bucket in either hand. 

A word explanatory here is needed as to 
the personality of Mrs. Slop Johnson and 
her calling. Her first name, which she her- 
self did not use but nearly everybody else 
did, was derived from the business she 
followed. In the final decades of the cen- 
tury last past she constituted the nearest 
approach to a dependable sanitary depart- 
ment that this town knew. Her mission in 
life was raising hogs. To provide them 
with sustenance she toured the community, 
acquiring the table leavings which grateful 
housekeepers had saved up for her, and 
bore them away to her populous sties. 
Single-handed, she diligently pursued 
this life work of hers. Mrs. Slop Johnson 
was by way of being a social recluse, any- 
how. We need not dwell on that point; 
it is obvious. 

The day’s doings were well along; the 
regular clientele had been visited at their 
homes. A_ battery of eight barrels, 
mounted and wedged in a double row upon 
the bed of her rickety wagon, were filled 
almost but not quite to the overflowing 
measure. These were tight barrels but 
they lacked heads or covers to them: She 
would add the offerings from the parsonage 
kitchen and then, well content and with a 
brimming load, would drive her mule team 
homeward. This was her intention until 
something interposed. 

Once already, some hours earlier, Mrs. 
Johnson had encountered a certain salmon 
can. Any impression it then made upon 
her mind had been but a passing one. She 
was not prepared to encounter it again, 
and still less prepared to find it traveling 
now in the company of a strange four- 
legged furry black creature, as a crown for 
the rearward-turned prow of that creature. 
Least of all was she prepared to dodge it as, 
legged, bodied, tailed and endowed with 
vigorous life, it sped toward her. She 
dodged, though. 

On past her, beyond the gutter, two 
stout mules stood with sprung front knees 
and heads down and hides flinching against 
the pestersome flies. It was the near mule 
that chiefly suffered by reason of the 
ensuing complication. Put yourself in that 
mule’s place and then ask yourself whether 
you are one to judge him harshly. Suppose 
you were a mule, a mule feeling in tune 
with a placid and harmonious world and 
drowsy besides, and all of a sudden, with no 
prior warning whatsoever, a whirling, box- 
ing, daunting, strange dark animal with a 
bright circlet weirdly enclosing its head, 
and accompanied by a sharp metallic 
clattering, descended out of nowhere 
between your hind legs and _ instantly 
climbed up one of those legs, sinking sharp 
talons into you and uttering fierce stifled 
outcries as it climbed. What would you 
do? Yes? Well, that is precisely what this 
other mule did. And, perhaps through 
sympathy, his team brother went along 
with him. 

First, though, the bedeviled near mule, 
being a true mule, must kick up behind 
with all his might and main; and the foe 
which has so affrighted him and now so 
painfully plagues him goes floating swiftly 
away on ah involuntary air journey of 


Are women growing younger? 


OUNG, active grandmothers! 

Young mothers! Young pro- 
fessional women! Everywhere you 
find the spirit of youth in modern ' 
womanhood. 


A glance into women’s clubs to- 
day—into homes, offices and social 
gatherings—reveals this new type 
of woman—the woman who en- 
joys good health, who is schooled 
in modern hygienic ideas and 
who stays young. 


Prevention of illness is the 
secret. Every illness leaves an 
indelible imprint on the con- 
stitution—and on the face. Like 
continua! traffic wear- 


gienic cleansing of an antiseptic 
nature for women. It is as im- 
portant as regular brushing of 
the teeth.” 


Feminine antiseptic cleansing 
MopeERN women are coming to 
realize, more and more gener- 
ally, the importance of this 
protective cleansing. Not mere 
soap-and-water cleanliness, but 
regular feminine cleansing with 
an effective antiseptic. It is the 
most important hygienic rule for 
preserving that greatest of femi- 
nine charms—youthfulness. 


For this cleansing, “Lysol” 
Disinfectant is the an- 


ing deeper and deeper 
ruts in a road, so each 
illness weakens the 
system, leaving great- 
er susceptibility to the 
next attack. 


When b 


“Most illnesses are 
the result of bacterial 
infection,” says the 
chief woman’s phy- 
sician of a large New 
York hospital. “For 
this reason, I firmly | Fer 
advocate regular hy- 


Use “Lysol” as an 
antiseptic solution 


One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart water 


For feminine hygiene 
aby comes 
For wounds 

For the bathroom 
For the sickroom 


Use “Lysol” as a 
disinfecting solution 
Two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 
In the toilet 
For sweeping 
floors, 
dark corners 


tiseptic recommended 
by prominent physi- 
cians everywhere, be- 
cause it is both safe 
and effective. It is neu- 
tral. It contains no 
free alkali nor free 


solution with water, 
“Lysol” is non-caustic 
and does not irritate 


the delicate tissues. 
cellars, 


All drug stores sell 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Comptete directions for use are in every package. 
The genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant is put up only ir 
brown glass bottles containing 3, 7 or 16 ounces; each 
bottle 1s packed in a yellow carton. The 3 ounce 
bottle also comes in a special non-breakable packae- 
for trapelers. Insist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol” 
Disinfectant. 


Disinfectant 


Reg. U.S. 


The ideal antiseptic 
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DRAWING 433 
FORTUNE 


Ali hafed, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to 
go out and seek his fortune. He who bought the 
farm found it contained a diamond mine which 
made him fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked 
the great opportunity at his door to go far afield 
in search of wealth,—which illustrates a great 


truth. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 
If you do it is an almost certain indication that 
ou have. talent, a talent which few possess. 
hen don’t follow Ali Hafed’s example and look 
farther for fortume. Develop your talent,— 
your fortune lies in your hands! 


Earn $200.00 to $500.00 a Month and More 


Present opportunities for both men and women 
to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Thousands of publishers buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of illustrations every 
year. Illustrating is the highest type of art,— 
pleasant work, yielding a large income. 


THE FEDERAL COURSE IS A PROVEN 
RESULT GETTER 


It is the only Home Study Course which has 
been built by over fifty nationally known artists, 
—Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Norman Rockwell, 
Clare Briggs, Charles Livingston Bull and Fon- 
taine Fox among them. 


FREE—“A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


If you like to draw you should read this free book 
before deciding on your life’s work. It tells about illus- 
trating as a highly paid, fascinating profession and about 
the famous artists who have helped build the Federal 
Course. Just tear out this ad, write your 


name, age, and address in the margin, mail 


2204 Federal School Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 


HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only 
the robust, vigorous and _ healthy. 
can enjoy life to its fullest. The 
complaining, ailing, sickly ones are 
unhappy, discontented, dejected 
failures. 
For many years I have been making people 
well through Strongfortism. I have helped 
tens of thousands to become strong. No 
matter what ails you, write me fully about 
it, and I will prove to you I can help you. 
The experience and research of a lifetime 
are contained in my wonderful FREE 
BOOK “Promotion and Conservation of 
Heaith, Strength and Mental Energy.” 
Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to 
cover postage. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist Strongfort 

1234 Strongfort :nstitute, Newark, N. J. Perfect Man 


STRONGFORTISM 


Lionel 


approximately forty feet. It strikes on the 
hard roadway, tinned end first, and under 
such impact the battered can splits open 
along a side seam. Its recent captive, 
once more freed and unhooded, and, 
despite all that she has gone through and 
up against, not physically disabled—as the 
reader, we trust, will be glad to learn—but, 


into a handy weed patch and vanishes out 
of our view and this narrative. 


Fire Chief James  Collister—‘Big 
Jimmy”’—was sitting in front of Number 1 
Engine House, playing seven-up at ten 
cents a corner and five cents for every set- 
back with some reckless somebody who 
should have known better than to play 
seven-up against him unless for the fun of 
being beaten, when out of the south he 
heard the runaways coming. 

The Chief was a man of brawn and of 
versatile parts, as well. Not only did he 
head the paid department and play the 
best game of seven-up in the municipality, 
but he had other specialties, such, for 
instance, as checkers and judging live 
stock on the hoof and trimming the ears 
and tails of terriers and diagnosing the ail- 
ments of horses. But stopping runaways 
was his favorite side-line. 

He sprang up, kicking over his chair, 
and ran out into the street and set himself 
just beyond the curbing. Oak Street no 
longer was slumberous. Roused by the 
clatter of eight pelting hoofs and four 
whirling wheels, residents hastened to their 
front doors to watch through the choking 
dust a frantic team of mules lunge by, 
with a laden wagon careening and lurch- 
ing drunkenly at their heels. 

Big Jimmy poised in a practised crouch. 
He made an admirable picture of readiness 
and resolution, with his official blue flannel 
shirt opened down as far as its third button 
to show his hairy chest, his elbows out, his 
competent hands spread for the clutch at 
throat-latch or snaffle, his sinewy legs 
tensed to start their forward leap at 
exactly the properly spaced moment. 

The runaways came tearing on, holding 
to a straight, unswerving course. They 
were almost upon him—they were upon 
him—and now he leaped. But even as his 
toes bent to leave the earth, Chief 
Collister’s good angel looked his way. In 
that infinitesimal but providential nick 
of time he recognized the foreparts of those 
onrushing shapes, realized what it was he 
was about to stop, discerned correctly the 
nature of that which churned and spouted 
and sprayed from all those open barrels. 
He leaped—with a reverse action, rear- 
ward, so.that he was not. completely 
deluged but only splattered upon, here and 
there. But he put his shoulders right 
through the show-window of Mrs. M. 
Olin’s millinery shop adjoining Head- 
quarters, where a special display for the 
approaching fall opening had just been 
completed. 


‘ At the risk of anticipating a climax it 
nevertheless is incumbent upon us to break 
the sequence of progressive developments 
and to precede the runaway to the setting 
of its final and culminating scene. Let us 
hurry on, then, down to the river front. 

On a hot day the coolest place in 
town and the most favored was in the 
narrow opening to the right of the office 


entrance, in the west-elevation of the new 


of course, nervously much shaken, darts |. 
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Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing 


It’s 


marked relief. 
bills. 
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druggists. 
e Pinex 


And it makes a difference in your drug 
A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 


people for over 20 years. 
Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
i oney prom ptly refunded 
if you are‘not glad you tried it. 
th -, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
The popularity of Vapo Cresolene is 


Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 
Avoidance of internal medication. 


* The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 11B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
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Bust, Double Chin, etc. 
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fat through perspiration 
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reduce bust 
Neck and Chin Reducer. 3.50 
Double Chin Reducer - 2.50 
Send for Mlustrated Booklet 
Dr. JEANNEC.WALTER 
Famous Medicated Reducing 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
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ice factory—new then, but decayed and 
crumbling now—which opening led back 
along a short passage to a wider, window- 
less ground-floor chamber beneath the 
freezing vats. This inner place was in the 
shape of a square bottle; its one outer vent 
was the neck of the bottle and through it, 
along a steep chute, the big crystalline 
blocks slid down to a low platform just 
outside, to take on cargoes. From the 
interior of the congealing plant gusts of 
chilled air blew down to create a refreshing 
and unfailing draftiness. 

Right here, within the bottle mouth, sat 
a half-dozen of the elder statesmen, prom- 
inent men, leaders of affairs—such men 
as General Litchen and Judge Boone 
Crawford and the Reverend Mr. Crum- 
baugh. They had been discussing the 
Money Devils of Wall Street and the Tariff 
and other evils of a Republican misrule. 
They now were discussing the mistakes of 
Braxton Bragg. Presently they would cut 
a watermelon. 

General Litchen, late of Forrest’s staff, 
was speaking. A great clamor, drawing 
nearer, caused him to break off and peer 
out of his retreat. Around the corner of 
Jefferson Street and into Front Street 
whirled a runaway team. The runaways 
headed straight in the direction of the 
delivery exit. In alarm, the General and 
his confreres shrank well back within the 
shelter of their refuge, awaiting the crash 
against the building. 

No crash came but something else came. 
For, just when a collision seemed in- 
evitable, the galloping animals shied off 
toward the middle of the road. A front 
wheel caught on an outer corner of the 
platform. The wagon bed heaved, 
buckled, turned completely over, and, with 
amighty plop of liquid matters and a mushy 
dull thud of more solid parts and a splinter- 
ing of soaked oaken staves, it deposited 
its contents, barrels and all, precisely under 
and across the low-arched opening. No 
civil engineer—presuming that any civil 
engineer would deal with such materials— 
could have blockaded that exit more per- 
fectly. The elder statesmen were sealed in; 
you couldn’t even see them over the inter- 
vening barrier. 

This done, the mules mutually agreed to 
call it a day. Losing spirit, they dragged 
the capsized wreck of their wagon a few 
rods farther and slowed down to a trot; 
presently they halted and soon were crop- 
ping herbage at the top of the city wharf. 
Few observed them, though. Popular 
notice was concentrated upon the elder 
statesmen, or rather, upon the spot where 
they Jast had been’seen. They remained 
invisible but their voices were heard, 
speaking in tones and with words which 
gave added zest to the public interest— 
especially General Litchen’s words. He 
seemed to forget that a minister of the 
Gospel was present. 

Still, his patience, and that of his com- 
panions, did undergo sore strain; they had 
to wait so long for deliverance from 
captivity. It was hard to find volunteers— 
even paid volunteers—for the task of 
digging them out. It must have been 
cold in there where they were, and the 
air close, too; one gathered as much by 
what, from time to time, the prisoners 
were saying. Many heard what was said. 
Long before the rescue had been accom- 
plished they had quite a large audience. 
Citizens came from: all over the lower 


One Lucky Strike 
Leads to Another 


O man who smokes LUCKY: 

STRIKES ever feels that he © 
has smoked too much. He is satis- 
fied but never sated. 


He finds that the Toasted Process 
produces a flavor mild enough to 
be continuously enjoyed. 


He doesn’t have to debate 
whether or not he ought to have 
another one, because he knows 
from experience that even if, in 
his private opinion, he sometimes 
smokes too many, he never has the 
sense of having smoked too much. 
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Rigaud 


Presentation 


Mary Garden—This gracious scent 
suggests a vivid, glowing personality. 
Mi-Nena—Exquisite, rare, alluring 
—Rigaud’s newest creation. 
Un Air Embaume — The most 
unusual of Rigaud’s scents — ‘that 
indefinable aura which betokens the 
presence of beautiful women.’ 
Your druggist or department store has 
these Rigaud’s PresentationSets—simpie 
or elaborate, as you prefer. The name 
Rigaud is your assurance of purity. 
Parrumerie Ricavup, 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
GEO, BORGFELDT & Co, 
zm-119 E. 16th Street, New Yo 
Sole Distributors 


business district and stood about and hark- 
ened, all wearing on their faces the pleased 
look which a street crowd anywhere always 
does wear when somebody else is in 
trouble or embarrassment. 


It must be nearly three o’clock. How 
time dragged along! John C. Calhoun 
Custer Junior arose laggingly from his 
place hard by the -new acting bar. He 
yawned and went and leaned with weari- 
ness against one of its uprights. An 
abiding sense of the disenchantment which 
sig with advancing age was heavy upon 

im. 

“Oh, shuckin’s,” he said once again. 
“Seems like nothin’ ever happens round 
this dag-gone town when a feller gits to be 
goin’ on fourteen.” 


A laugh not only on the lips but 
away down inside where the 
memories of your own childhood 
are—Irvin Cobb’s “Goin” on 
Fourteen” story for January 


Never The Twain 
Shall Meet 


(Continued from page 38) 


of time and the girl was young and comely. 
Why, then, dally until she should become 
a hag? In his own mind Sooey Wan was 
fully convinced, from certain signs, that his 
Mongolian gods looked with favor upon 
the match, and since practically all of the 
fire crackers had exploded, the old heathen 
was certain that the devils of bad luck 
which might or might not have interfered 
had been thoroughly exorcised. 

To all of this harangue Dan gave a 
stereotyped reply: “Sooey Wan, you are 
an interfering and impudent old China- 
man. Keep your nose out of my private 
affairs.” 

Whereupon Sooey Wan would fairly 
screech: “Missa Dan, wha’ for you play 
damn fool? Boy, you klazy! Sure you 


Sacramento should be released from 
quarantine, he pleaded the urgent necessity 
for an unavoidakle absence from the city 
and sought to start his offensive campaign 
against Tamea’s steadily mounting in- 
fluence over him by going away for a two 
weeks’ fishing and painting excursion in 
Southern California. Tamea was some- 
what insulted because he did not invite 
her to accompany him; he ignored her 
little pout, kissed her tenderly and fled. 
And he had no sooner settled himself com- 
fortably in a hotel at Santa Catalina Island 
than Maisie Morrison rang up Julia. 

“Julia,” she said, “where is Mr. 
Pritchard?” 

“The dear Lor’rd only knows, Miss 
Morrison.” 
“T must know where a telegram can 
reach him, Julia. Mr. Pritchard did not 
tell his secretary where he was going, so it 
could not have been a business trip. Put 
Graves on the line.” 
Graves, summoned from the garage, 
informed Maisie that he had driven Mr. 


Pritchard to the Southern Pacific depot. 
There he had heard his employer direct a 
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KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Here is the 
prettiest, daintiest 


Lamp Doi table lamp you ever saw. Has 
P ily beautiful Pelychrome gold 
Given and rich colo’ base, and 


highly artistic Parchment 
SEND NO pial_shade decorated in assorted 


ANA, handsome designs and 
MONEY : LO colors. Complete with 
Order ey socket, plug and 7 ft. cord. 
> i ii 
Order toda: jour home at cal small 
when lamp Pass By This Bargein. This 
arrives pay lamp makesa fine gift. All who 
manour see it are delighted. You Risk 
price, 95 you_are not more than 
plus post- leased your money will 
age. Be promptly returned, 


Sen lay. 
carey) EMPIRE LAMP CO, 


20 E, Lake St. 
Pest. 144° CHICAGO 


AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 


learned by our new simple “Instruct h 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We 
work no matter where you 
ive, and pay you cash each week, Full particulars 
and booklet ree. Write to-day. J 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
115 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 


Be a Dental Assistant 


“> @ $25 to $50 a Week 


‘Qualify in this rew and un- 
crowded woman’s field. Learn 
home. Dignified, pleasant 
fj work. Easy hours. Course is short, 
#3 thorough and practical. Outfit given. 
©S& Tuition earned in afew weeks. Nolicense 
or other requirements. Employment ser- 
vice t. students. Many successful gradu- 
ates. Write for catalog No. L49, 
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porter to stow his baggage in a compart- 
ment. Included in this impedimenta had 
been a case of fishing rods and a sketching 
outfit. Graves had noted that his em- 
ployer had not taken a creel with him, 
hence he opined that if any fishing was to 
be done it would be sea fishing—and the 
boss had always had a weakness for Santa 
Catalina. 

When Dan Pritchard came in from 
fishing that first day he found a telegram 
in his box at the hotel. It was from Maisie 
and read: 


Something has jarred Uncle John dread- 
fully. He is at home ill, but mentally, 
not physically. Better assure yourself 
that everything is quite right at the office. 
Would return immediately if I were you, 
although when you do you need not bother 
to call on me unless you feel you really 
ought to. | 

Maisie 

- Within the hour Dan Pritchard had 
chartered a seaplane and was flying north. 
About ten o’clock that night the plane 
swooped down in the moonlight and landed 
him at Harbor View; within half an hour 
he was ringing the door-bell of John 
Casson’s home. 

“Take me immediately to Mr. Casson’s 
room,” he ordered the butler who ad- 
mitted him. “It will not be necessary to 
announce me.” 

The man eyed him sympathetically and 
silently led the way upstairs. Casson 
was not in bed. He was seated on a 
divan in his wife’s upstairs sitting room, 
staring dully into a small grate fire. From 
her seat across the room his wife watched 
him furtively. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Casson. Good 
evening, Mr. Casson,” Dan greeted them. 
“What’s gone wrong, Mr. Casson?” 

The old dandy looked up, frightened. 
Dan could have sworn he shuddered. “I'd 
rather not discuss the matter tonight, 
Pritchard,” he parried. “I’m not well.” 

“T’m sorry for that, sir. What appears 
to be the matter with you? Where do you 
feel ill? Have you eaten something that 
didn’t agree with you or——” 

“He has,” Mrs. Casson interrupted 
bitterly. ‘“He’s been on a diet of high- 
priced rice for the past several weeks and it 
has made him ill. John, do not evade 
Dan’s query. He is equally interested 
with you in this matter. Tell him what 
happened the day he left town.” 

“Well, Pritchard, my boy,” old Casson 
quavered, “the rice market has gone to 
glory. It’s down to five cents and every 
rice dealer in this city is a bankrupt.” 

“Do you include Casson and Pritchard 
in the cataclysm?” 

Casson nodded slowly and suddenly 
commenced to weep. 

“But we sold our rice——” 

“T know we did—on sixty days. Now 
the people we have sold it to are wiped out 
and cannot pay for it. The Cubans are 
responsible. They deliberately wrecked 
the market. Over night they made up 

‘their minds they had rice enough. The 
cargadores went on strike and refused 
to handle any more rice. The port 
of Havana is glutted with rice. It’s 
on every dock and on every barge. 
They jammed the docks with it and loaded 
all the barges and then quit. Now the rice 
is being rained on, the ships that brought it 
are lying under heavy demurrage because 


Germ-spreading crowds, a dust-irritated 
throat— in these lie the beginning of 
most dangerous infections 


‘The throat ~ 


the culture-bed of disease 


When exposed to crowds or dust—during epidemics—or 
when your bodily resistance is low—protect yourself with 
this most modern form of throat prophylaxis 


OU cannot isolate yourself from 

germs. A single cough, a sneeze, 
fills the air about you with millions 
of these potential breeders of colds, 
influenza, and many dangerous dis- 
eases. In a crowded room or street 
car the air is so thick with them that 
you would have to stop breathing to 
avoid them, 


In the warm, moist membranes of 
the throat, germs find their ideal 
breeding-place—especially when irri- 
tated by dust, the raw inflamed sur- 
faces then being filled with the blood 
and lymph on which germs feed and 
grow. 

To find a really effective way of 
preventing disease by checking this 
growth of germ life in the throat has 
long been the study of medical science. 
That is why Formamint, as soon as 
it appeared, attracted the interest of 
scientists all over the world. 


Formamint is the most modern, 
the most scientific form of throat 


prophylaxis—safe, dependable, pleas- 
ant, convenient. In it, one of the most 
powerful germicidal agents known is, 
for the first time, made available for 
mouth and throat use—and in a 
harmless, pleasant tasting form. 


When dissolved in the mouth, 
Formamint tablets liberate this germ- 
icide which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge. It 
is so compounded that it cannot in- 
jure the most delicate tissues—yet it 
absolutely destroys germ life. 


Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint protects you 
at the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever you 
are tired or run down, when your 
throat is raw from irritating dust, 
during epidemics, in crowds, or when 
you have to come into contact with 
people having colds or sore throats— 
you can carry Formamint with you. 
Get a bottle today. All druggists 


have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


or any other ; i 

demics; when tired or run ine 
or when the throat is raw or sore, 
dissolve a Formamint tablet in the 
mouth every one or two hours. 


To enable you to test the efficacy of Formamint, 

we will send you a pocket case containing five 

Formamint tablets on receipt of 4 cents for post- 

age. Address Bauer Chemical Co., Dept €2,113 
- 18th Street, New York City. 
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Beyond a Doubt 


The cy beautiful woman you know is beautiful 
because she is typically feminine. And to be 
typically feminine you must be free of every 
suggestion of masculinity—every tiny unwanted 
hair. Infinitely Better 

It is better, infinitely better, to eliminate your 
superfluous hair by actually lifting out the 
hairs from under the skin (epilation) and in 
this way destroy the growth, than to merely 
temove surface hair. 

ZIP Lifts—Does Not Pull Out 
Pulling hair out is entirely different than the 
action of ZIP in lifting the hairs out—hundreds 
fn an instant, gently, quickly and painlessly. 
Indeed ZIP has found fayor with specialists 
everywhere and is rapidly replacing 
electric needle. 

Necessary to Attack the Roots 
To eliminate a growth of superfluous hair it” 
fs necessary to attack the roots. Epilation 
(the ZIP process) is the one method by which 
the hair is gently lifted out of the hair follicle, 
It is the scientifically correct method because 
it does not stimulate hair growths but devi- 
talizes and destroys them 
ZIP is easily applied at home, pleasingly fragrant 
and absolutely harmless. It leaves the skin 
soft and Pores and like 
magic your skin becomes 
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they cannot get discharged; the rice 
brokers and wholesalers have treacherously 
refused to accept delivery on bona fide 
orders because the Havana market broke 
immediately when some frightened owners 
of cargoes cut their prices in order to un- 
load at any price. Panic, I tell you—worst 
rice panic imaginable. Rice was up to 
twenty-one cents and over night it broke to 
five cents.’ 


Dan sat down. This was exactly what |. 


he had feared might happen. The war was 
ended, but profiteers, .still hungry for 
exorbitant gains, had put the screws on 
rice, the staple food of Cuba. They had 
cornered the crop there, such as it was, and 
the crop that year had been meager. Then 
they had filled Havana harbor with ships 
loaded with Oriental rice and had steadily 


~| jacked the price up to the point of satura- 


tion. And then the Cubans, maddened at 
this brutal and perfectly legal form of 
brigandage, had sprung their coup and, 
over night, had smashed their oppressors 
by the very simple method of refusing to 
handle longer the commodity which was so 
necessary to their existence. _ 

They knew they could get rice when they 
needed it, and get it at their price. These 
ships had brought rice to Havana; now 
that Havana would not accept it or handle 
it, where could another ready and highly 
profitable market be found? And would 
these ships, chafing at the delay, agree to 
go elsewhere with their cargoes, save at a 
prohibitive freight rate? Rice freights 
from the Orient would collapse now, and 
that collapse would be followed by a 
debacle in other lines. 

In a flash Dan saw that the post-war 
slump had started—an economic ava- 
lanche, traveling swiftly toward bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. “I see,” he said quietly. 
“Beautiful work, beautiful. Three cheers 
for the Cubans. I didn’t think they were 
up to a brilliant stroke like that. And now 
you're cussing them out, Mr. Casson, be- 
cause they refused to let the rice bandits 
take the food out of their mouths. Well, 
you deserve this, Mr. Casson, but I’ll be 
hanged if I do. You dragged me into this 
without my knowledge or consent—you 
silly, egotistical, brainless idiot—Mrs. 
Casson, I forgot you were present. I crave 
your pardon and I shall not again offend. 
down.” 

He did, looking quite white and strained. 
His eyes burned like live coals. “Well, Mr. 
Casson,” he said presently, “suppose we 


start in at the beginning. To begin|}- 
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with, we had half a million bags of Cali- 
fornia rice stored in warehouses here and 
there, and you hypothecated the ware- 
house receipts and bought Philippine and 
Chinese rice. Well, we sold our rice in 
warehouse at a huge profit, half cash, 
balance in ninety days. How about 
Banning and Company, who bought it?” 

“The chief clerk telephoned me today 
that they had filed a petition of voluntary 
bankruptcy. They must be cleaned out 
because Banning blew his brains out an 
hour after filing the petition. He had half 
a million dollars’ worth of life insurance, 
without an anti-suicide clause in it. His 
family will doubtless get that. I suppose he 
wanted to do the decent thing. ” 

“Well,” said Dan, “lucky for us I 
sold that Shanghai rice, ex. steamer 


Chinook, for cash. You raved at my 
idiocy when I made an eight thousand 


dollar profit on that deal and accused me 
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of throwing away a potential profit of a 
quarter of a million dollars. As a matter 
of fact, I threw away a potential loss of 
about a million dollars. We'll take a loss 
of more than a dollar a bag on that 
million bags of California rice, however. 
T’'ll tell ’em you’re a smart business man, 
Mr. Casson. Well, how about that eight 
thousand tons at Manila—the lot we sold 
to Katsuma and Co., at the market, 
against sight draft with bill of lading 
attached, payable at the Philippine Nat- 
ional Bank?” 

“Our Manila agent cabled that the bank 
had refused to honor the documents. I 
called up Katsuma and tried to get him to 
do something about providing funds or a 
credit to meet that draft, but he wouldn’t 
or couldn’t——” 

“Katsuma didn’t want to. He was up 
to the usual Jap trick—running out from a 
losing game. They never stand for their 
beating. You made him a price, f. o. b. 
Havana, that included cost, insurance and 
freight, did you not?” 

Old Casson nodded miserably. 

“Well, he got a notion that shipping rice 

to Havana was apt to lead to great grief, so 
he just didn’t meet that draft. That keeps 
‘the owners of the Malayan out of their 
freight money and the chances are they 
will not permit the vessel to sail until the 
freight is paid. Did they come back on us 
for the freight?” 
_ “They did. I paid it, and the Malayan 
is at sea with a cargo of eight thousand tons 
of rice fully insured but not paid for. It 
is going to cost us eighteen cents a pound 
to deliver that rice in Havana, and when it 
gets there we cannot deliver it. If we do 
it wilt be worth what we can get for it—say 
three to five cents—and the demurrage on 
the Malayan will be two thousand dollars 
a day. Of course we have a suit against 
Katsuma and ‘Co., for breach of contract, 
but in the meantime we have to pay for the 
rice and I’ve given a ninety day draft on 
London for that——” 

“When it comes due we will not be able 
to meet it,” Dan Said. dully. “The 
Katsuma assets are already nicely se- 
questrated. You monumental jackass! 
Why didn’t you sue and attack their bank 
account, everything they have, quietly 
‘and without notice, the instant you learned 
they had repudiated their contract?” 

_ “That would be a great deal like locking 
the stable door after the horse had been 
stolen, wouldn’t it, Pritchard?” 

Dan nodded. This was the first 
bright thing he could remember Casson 
having said in years. Yes, the wily 


Orientals had seen the storm gathering and 
had fled to their cyclone cellar, caring 
not a_whit what happened to others, to 
their own business honor, to their business, 
provided their capital remained intact. 
They could always organize again under a 
new name. 

“Well, we’ve been sent to the cleaners, 
Mr: Casson. You have succeeded magni- 
ficently despite all I could do to thwart 
you. You have made a hiatus of your own 
life and mine. You’ve smashed your wife 
and Maisie.. You are drowning, I tried to 
save you and vou pulled me under with 
you. Well, I don’t know what you intend | 
doing with your private fortune—ii you | 
have any, which I doubt—but I have assets 
close to two million dollars and our credi- 
tors can have them. As your partner 
I am jointly and-severally responsible. If 
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you cannot pay, I must. I shall. When 
the squall hits us we will call a meeting of 
our creditors, tell them how it happened, 
have a receiver appointed, turn over 
everything we have to him and quit 
business with whatever dignity we can 
muster.” 

He turned to Mrs. Casson. “If you will 
excuse me, Mrs. Casson, I will go now. 
Good night.” 

He went out into the hall and his head 
hung low on his heaving breast, his 
shoulders sagged, his arms dangled loosely 
from his long raw-boned frame. He shook 
his head a'little and mumbled something— 
curses, doubtless. At the bottom of the 
stairs he ran into Maisie. Her face was 
very white and she had been weeping. 

“Thanks for your telegram, Maisie. 

I came as fast as I could. It’s too late. 
Cleaned—cleaned—smashed by that mad- 
man—crooked as a can of worms 
—lucky thing I didn’t ask you to marry 
me that day—lucky for you you weren’t 
interested in my proposition. _I couldn’t 
afford that luxury now, my dear. It’s 
terrible to have made two million dollars 
doing work one loathes, then lose the two 
million filthy dollars and have to start 
in doing the loathsome job all over again. 
Well, I’m young—I suppose I can stand 
it. Good night, Maisie, good night. 
Sorry for you and Mrs. Casson—mighty 
sorry.” 
He fended away the imploring uplifted 
arms that sought to enfold him, for 
Maisie, like all women who trifle with a 
man’s heart when he is prosperous and 
happy, desired to claim that heart now 
that it was bruised and broken. 

“Don’t—please—I can’t stand it 

—don’t want to be coddled,” he mut- 
tered, and strode past her to the door. It 
opened and closed after him swiftly, and 
Maisie, standing on the steps, watched 
through her tears his tall, ungainly form 
stumbling down the street. She yearned 
with a great yearning to run after him, to 
take that white face to her heart, to whisper 
to him a torrent of love words, to cherish 
and comfort him. Yet she knew that 
Dan, like all men when cruelly hurt, pre- 
ferred to be alone, resenting sympathy and 
desiring silence. 
“Poor dear,” she murmured, “when you 
have recovered a little from the shock 
of this failure I shall go to you and nothing 
shall keep you from me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


AN walked home. He had to have 
physical action. It was close to mid- 
night when he let himself into his house, 
but there was a dim light burning in the 
living room and Dan turned in here, cast 
his hat and coat on top of the piano and 
rang savagely for Sooey Wan, who, having 
just returned from his nightly pilgrimage 
to Chinatown, answered on the jump. At 
sight of Dan’s pale, tortured face the old 
Chinaman turned and fled to the kitchen. 
He returned presently bearing a syphon 
bottle, some ice, and a bottle of Scotch 
whisky and two glasses. Silently he 
mixed two highballs, handed one to Dan, 
took the other himself, sat down and said 
in a voice of compelling gentleness: 
“Missa Dan, you tellum ol’ Sooey Wan. 
Wha’s mallah, boy?” 

Dan cooled his parched throat with 


the highball. Indeed, he had rung for 
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the Chinaman for the very purpose of 
ordering one . . . Strange, he thought, 
how Sooey Wan could understand him 
without a blueprint and directions for 
using. 

So0ey Wan, I’m all through. I have 
gone broke.” 

“All the way?” Sooey Wan’s voice 
cooed like a flute. 

“All the way and back, Sooey Wan. 
I’m done. You'll have to leave me now 
and go back to China. I can’t afford to 
pay you your wages any more.” 

“To hell with wages!” Sooey Wan, 
for the first time in his life, was genuinely 
angry, disgusted and humiliated. His 
eyes showed it, his wrinkled lower lip 
twisted and revealed his yellow fangs, 
his voice reeked with the very soul of 
profanity as he rasped out a few words in 
Chinese. Then : “Big fool, wha’ for you 
talkum money to Sooey Wan?” 

“You know very well I didn’t mean to 
offend you, you old idol,” Dan protested. 
“T spoke the truth. I am broke, utterly 
smashed.” 

“Shut up!” screeched Sooey Wan. 
“Wha’ for you all time tellum lie?” 

He set down untasted the highball he 
had planned to drink in profound sym- 
pathy with his adored boss and left the 
room. 

“Sooey Wan, come back here!’’ Dan 
ordered. 

Sooey Wan’s voice rose in a shriek like 
the bull fiddle of his native land. “Shut 
up! Shut up! You klazy fool, wha’s 
mallah you? You no bloke. You bet. 
No can do.” 

Dan sighed and sipped his highball. 
At the same moment Tamea slid out from 
under a dark afghan on a divan in the 
far corner of the room. She had fallen 
asleep there and, unknown to Sooey Wan 
and Dan, had been listening to their con- 
versation. Swiftly she crossed the room 
to him now; as he rose to greet her she 
put her arms around his neck and drew 
his head down until his cheek caressed 
hers. Thus she held him for a long time, 
in silence, save for the plainly discern- 
able, regular beat of her heart. Then: 

“Poor boy! You are hurt? But yes, 
I know it.” 

He nodded. “Smashed,” he mur- 
mured. ‘All my money gone. Ruined.” 

Tamea’s glance went past his ear and 
rested on Sooey Wan standing in the door- 
way, a large red lacquered box in his arms. 
She shook her head at him ever so slightly 
and like a yellow wraith he faded back into 
the hall. 

“Ruined?” Tamea queried. “Has my 
lord, then, parted with his honor?” 

“No, no, not that,” he cried brokenly. 
“Nobody will think that of me. I will 
pay, but it will take all I have to do it, 
and when they have finished with me 
I shall have nothing left wherewith to 
make anew start. But never mind, Tamea. 
I’m not whipped. Just dazed, not down 
for the count. I’ll come back.” 

He could feel the little chuckle of mirth 
that rippled through the lithe body 
pressed so close against him. ‘So?’ she 
declared with her golden little laugh, 
“it is only a matter of money. And yet 
my lord is shaken like a coco-palm in 
the monsoon. Silly, silly white man. He 
does not know that I have money and 
that all of it is his.” She drew his head 
around and kissed him on the lips; he 
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trembled with the knowledge of her 
tremendous sweetness. “You will take my 
money and let me see you smile again, 
Dan Pritchard,” she commanded. 

“No, no, darling. I couldn’t do that 
—ever. Please do not ask me to.” 

“But why, dear one?” 

“Then indeed would I be parting with 
my honor.” 

“What madness! Is it because I am not 
your wife? Well, we will be married 
quickly and then 4 

“No,” he protested. “I tell you it is 
impossible. I'll never be able to repay 
the debt of your asking me to take your 
money, but—I shall never, never take 
one penny of it. I couldn’t.” 

“But after we are married——” 

“Never. I am your guardian. Your 
father gave you to me because he had 
faith in my manhood, he believed me to 
be a gentleman. You will not understand 
because your love blinds you, Tamea, 
but the white men-of my world have a 
code and we must never break it.” 

“Oh,” said Tamea softly and her eyes 
filled with tears. “Of what use is money 
save to buy happiness? When a man 
takes a woman to wife does he not take 
all she has—all of her love, all of her 
wealth, all of her faith? Is she not to be 
the mother of his children? You are 
right, dear one. I could never understand 
your white man’s code.” 

“Some day you will, honey. Kiss me 
good night and run along to your room, 
child. I am unhappy tonight and when 
I am unhappy I have a desire to be alone. 
I wish to think.” 

She kissed him and went upstairs 

obedien ly; as she paused on the first 
landing and gazed down into the hall she | 
saw Sooey Wan slide noiselessly into the | 
living room, the red lacquered box clasped 
under his arm. Tamea stood there 
wondering—and then to her ears came 
distinctly the sound of money clinking 
merrily. 
{| Tamea came back downstairs and 
peered around the jamb of the door into 
the living room. Sooey Wan was on 
his knees beside the red lacquered box 
with both hands tossing out on the carpet 
hundreds of gold pieces, bales of yellow- 
backed bills and large, fat, heavy Manila 
envelopes. 

“You count ’em, Missa Dan,” he begged, 
when the box was empty. 


Wan and counted long and in silence, 

making many notations on a piece of 

paper. And Tamea, watching, presently | 
was aware that Sooey Wan, who trusted 

not in banks, had, in his forty odd years 

in the United States, accumulated in 

that red lacquered box a fortune of two 

hundred and nineteen thousand four 

hundred and nine dollars and eighty cents 

in cash and bonds. 

“Sooey Wan,” said Dan Pritchard, “do 
you cook for me by day and rob people 
by night?” 

Sooey Wan cackled merrily. “Oh, your 
papa always pay me big money—hund’ed, 
hund’ed fifty dolla month—and Sooey 
Wan no spend velly much. But Sooey 
Wan play poker velly nice, velly lucky 
fan tan and pi gow, and bimeby I ketchum 
one cousin. Cousin no money hab got 
but him know all about raisee vegetable. 


And Dan 
Pritchard, wondering, knelt beside Sooey | | 


You. know, Missa Dan, ketchum farm up 


on Sacramento liver. So Sooey Wan | 
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stamps for it today, 
kindly stating age. 


Federal School of 
Com’! Designing 


257 Federal 
Schools Bldg. 


success; 12,500 graduates. 
months’ trial, Send for catalog with 
free lesson on Massage of the Face. 


EARN $25 to $35 a WEEK 
Prepare at home by our train- 
ing course. Entire tuition earn- 
ed in a few weeks, Increases 
efficiency and earning of practi- 
cal nurses, Twenty years of 


Two 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


387 N. Main Street 


Jamestown, N. Y- 
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makee partner with cousin and raisee 
early spud, ketchum spallaglass, ketchum 
watermelon, p’etty soon ketchum land, 
petty soon ketchum more land. Velly 
easy. Boss, you likee Sooey Wan sellee 
lanch on Sacramento liver, can do. Sure. 
Sellee that land plenty quick, ketchum 


thousand dollar for one acre, have got | 


thlee hund’ed acre. You likee, Missa Dan, 
Isell for you. Sooey Wan no ketchum son, 
no ketchum wife, no ketchum papa, no 
ketchum mama, no ketchum nobody but 
Missa Dan. Missa Dan allee same Sooey 
Wan’s boy. Eh? My boy losee money, 


Sooey Wan no loosum. Long time ago || 


Sooey Wan talkee your father. . Your 


father say: ‘Sooey, my partner, Missa | 


Casson no good. Heap damn: fool.’ All 
light, I watchum.” 
He came close to Dan and rested his 


yellow old claw of a hand on the beloved 
shoulder. 

“Boy,” he said, “Sooey Wan savum all 
for you. You takee, you look out for 
Sooey Wan, givee little money for play 
China lottery, givee loom, givee job, tha’s 
all light. Sooey Wan likee this house. 


Likee live here, likee die here, then you | 


send Sooey Wan back to China, keepee 
land on Sacramento liver, keepee money, 


mally lady — and have many son. I | 
enty good for my boy. Sooey | 


think that. p 
Wan velly old man,” he continued plead- 
ingly. “No can live all time. Sure you 
takee, boy. Then you play lone hand in 
office. Old man Casson no damn good.” 
He shrugged optimistically. “Bimeby you 
ketchum all your money back.” 

Dan Pritchard thrust out his long arms 
and his fingers closed round Sooey Wan’s 
neck. “No,” he said, “I’m not broke. 
I never was broke, and I never will be 
broke while you and Tamea live. Thank 
God for you both! I couldn’t take her 
money, Sooey Wan, but I will take yours 
—later, when I need it. T’ll make you a 
partner in my _ reorganized business.” 
His fingers tightened around the old 
servant’s throat. “You old yellow devil!” 
he said and shook Sooey Wan vigorously. 
“We understand each other, I think. 
God bless you and bring you to some sort 
of Oriental heaven, you golden-hearted 
old heathen.” 

Sooey Wan took up his untasted high- 
ball. “‘Hullah for Hell!” he cackled, tossed 
off the drink, gathered up his fortune and 
departed for his room, chuckling like a 
malevolent old gnome. 

Dan Pritchard sat down in the’ living 
room, and wept. He was a bit of a senti- 
mentalist. About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing he went up to bed, 

At two o’clock Sooey Wan was awakened 
by a rapping at his door. He crawled out 
of bed, opened the door an inch and found 
Tamea outside. 

“Wha’s mallah?” he growled. 

“Sooey Wan, please loan me five hun- 
dred dollars—now,” Tamea pleaded. “Dan 
Pritchard will pay you back.” ; 

“Wha’ for you want money now?” 
Sooey Wan demanded suspiciously. 

“You are a servant,” Tamea reminded 
him. “You should not ask questions. If 


you do not desire to oblige me I will make 
Dan Pritchard send you away from this 
house.” 

Sooey Wan wilted, dug around in his 
red lacquered box and handed Tamea five 
hundred dollars. Then he went back to 
bed to think it over. As for Tamea, ten 


cleans only 


the skin 


cep bathing keeps the 
skin clean and fresh. But far 
more important to your health and 
happiness is internal cleanliness. 
For on this depend a strong body 
and a clear mind, . 


You cannot be healthy if you don’t 
keep clean internally. A clogged 
intestinal system is a disease- 
breeder. Here start such ailments 
as headaches, bilious attacks and 
insomnia—each of which takes toll 
of your health and vitality. Poisons 
flood your system and your power 
of resistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. In 
this clogging, say intestinal spe- 
cialists, lies the primary cause of 
more than three quarters of all ill- 
ness, including the gravest diseases 
of life. 
How To Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 

Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science through knowledge of 


Nujol 
For Internal Cleanliness 


the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- . 
servation and exhaustive tests has pas 
in /ubrication a means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubrican’ 
Nujol, penetrates and softens the har 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol hastens the rate of 
flow of the intestinal stream, preventing 
intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of faulty elimi- 
nation in pecple of all ages. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take Nujol 
as regularly as you brush your teeth or 
wash your face. Nujol establishes the 
habit ofinternal cleanliness—thehealthi- 
est habit in the world. 


If feo would maintain health and youth- 
ful energy adopt this habit of internal 
cleanliness. Nujol will make every da’ 
brighter and your énjoyment of ‘li 
more keen. Keep a bottle of Nujol in 
the bathroom cabinet asa daily reminder. 
For sale at all druggists, 


Guaranteed 
by Nujol 


Oil Co. 
Laboratories (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 809-C , 7 Hanover Sq., New York. 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send me 
a trial bottle of Nujol _an booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only, check 
here D and send without money.) 
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values pictured here can 

yours without risking a single 
penny. Each item is ideally 
suited for Christmas and will 
make a charming gift. No mat- 
ter what you select, you pay 
only a few cents a day. 

Your selection sent on your 
simple request without a single 
penny down. If you don’t agree 
that it is the biggest ba 
you have ever seen, return it at 
our expense. If you keep 
it, pay at the rate of 
only a few cents ea day. 


Yearly Dividends 
You are guaranteed 8°7, 
yearty increase in value 
on ell diamond ex- 
changes. Also, 5% bonus 
privilege. 

FREE 


Send for your SORY. to- 
day to Dept.1209 ‘See 
the greatest display of 
diamond and jewele 

ry bargains in a 
America for youre 
self sold under 
the Lyon Charge 
Account 


Any of the startling diamond § 


644AD—En- 
graved, Dia- 
mond $37.50" 


651AD—Piat- 
inum Dia. 
Ring.$114.50 


SEND FOR 
MILLION DOLLAR 
BARGAIN BOOK 
“FREE: 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Jn Business Nearly 100 years 


minutes later she let herself out the front 
door very quietly. She carried her 
accordion and a small suitcase which she 
had appropriated from Julia. 

A taxicab cruised down Pacific Avenue 
after having deposited a bibulous gentle- 
man in the arms of a sleepy butler. With 
an eye single to business the driver pulled 
over to the curb and hailed Tamea. 

“Ride, Miss?” 

“Take me to the place where the ships 
may be found,” she ordered, and climbed 
in. At Clay Street wharf, just north of the 
Ferry building, she got out and walked 
along the waterside, north. At that hour 
the Embarcadero was deserted, save for an 
occasional watchman at a dock head, and 
to their curious glances Tamea paid no 
heed. She stumbled blindly on, questing 
like a homecoming lost dog, and presently 
she fouxid that which she sought. It was 
the unmistakable odor of copra and it 
brought Tamea to a little hundred and 
thirty foot trading schooner that lay chaf- 


+} .| ing her blistered sides against the bulkhead 


at the foot of Pacific Street. Uninvited, 
Tamea stepped aboard, sat down on the 
hatch coaming and waited for dawn. With 
the dawn came a gasoline tug and bumped 
alongside the schooner. Then men came 
on deck and to them Tamea spoke in a 
language they could understand. The 
master came, stood before her and gazed 
upon her curiously. 

“Who are you, young lady,” he said 
presently, “and what do you want?” 

“T am the daughter of Gaston Larrieau, 
master of the schooner Moorea. My 
father is dead. My name is Tamea and I 
am weary of this white man’s land. My 
heart aches for my own people and I would 
go back to them. I have money to pay for 
my passage. I would go to Riva.” 

“T have no passenger license, child, but 
your father was my friend. If you can 
stand us, we can stand you. There will be 
no charge for the passage. We are towing 
out this morning with the tide and our first 
port of call is Tahiti. Go below, girl, and 
the cook will give you breakfast.” 

As the sun was rising back of Mount 
Diablo the launch cast the little schooner 
adrift off the Golden Gate and the Kanaka 
sailors, chanting a hymn, ran up her head- 
sails. As they filled Tamea came out of the 
cabin and looked again upon that ocher- 
tinted coast-line, watched again the bizarre 
painted gasoline trawlers of the Mediter- 
ranean fishermen put out for the Cordelia 
banks. Then the mainsail went up and the 
schooner heeled gently over, took a bone in 
her teeth and headed south. 

“Tt is best to leave him thus,” the girl 
murmured. “He does not love me and he 
never will. I would not stay to afflict him. 
What he would not accept from me he 
accepted from a servant. Then I knew!” 
” She lifted her golden voice and sang 
“Aloha,” the Hawaiian song of fare- 
well... 

For Tamea, Queen of Riva, was of royal 
blood, and when the gods rained blows 
upon her she could take them smiling! 


CHAPTER XXII 


‘THAT morning Dan was awakened at 
seven o’clock by an unusually forcible 
rapping at his door and the voice of Julia 
crying agitatedly: “Misther Pritchard! 
Misther Pritchard, sor. Wake up, sor.” 

“What’s the matter, Julia?” 
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Sage Tea Keeps 
Your Hair Dark 
Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 

adv ncing age. We all know the advan- 

tages of a youthful appearance. Your hair 
is your. charm. It makes or mars the face. 

When it fades, turns gray and_ looks 

streaked, just a few applications of Sage 


Tea and Sulphur enhances its appearance 
a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition of 
other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it 
darkens so naturally and evenly. You 
moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, drawing 
this through the hair, taking one small strand at 
a time. y morning the gray hair disappears; 
after another application or two, its natural color 
is restored and it becomes thick, glossy and lus- 
trous, and you appear years younger 


Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


STUDY at HOME 


wablic fife. Greate 

ic e. 

thes now than 
dependent—be a leader. Lawyers 


earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


states. Degree of LL. R. conferred. 
successful students enrolled. rms. 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume | aw oraz: 
Get valuable 120- **Law Guide’ and ‘*Evidence’’ books F 
‘or them— 


Send 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1255-L, Chicago 


Earn Money 
in your 
Spare time 


Mr. H. O. Shepard 
of Utah earns a 
bonus every month 
from his IMC work. 
Why not you? If 
your spare t.me 
now brings you no returns, use it 
in looking after our interests. 


Thousands have built up sub- 
stantial incomes by our plan. 
The work will not interfere 
with your regular duties, and 
you can develop it into a 
profitable business if you 
wish. We help you to get 
started and cooperate with 
you in every way. 

===:MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 

Dept.CM-1223 


Please send me details of your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 
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Mrs. EtHet StyLES MIDDLETON 
Pittsburgh housewife, author of the orig- 


inal screen play “Judgment 
of the Storm” 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
presents 


udgment Storm 


by’ 


Here’s the Picture 
Await! 


— Created by the Wife of a Factory F oreman 


ALL STAR CAST 


Lloyd Hughes 
Myrtle Stedman 
Lucille Ricksen 
George Hackathorne 
Claire McDowe!! 
Philo McCullough 
Directed by Del Andrews 


Produced by Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation 
Distributed by Film Booking 

ces of America 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Ask your theatre when 
it will be shown 


Coming Releases 


“Unguarded Gates” 
“Lost” 


that coupon 


How Did She Do It? 
Last year Mrs. Middleton cheged a coupon like the 
creative test which 
rought her, satisfied herself that her desire 


one on this pase and through t! 


§ fmm is the story of a remarkable new photoplay conceived by the wife of a factory 
foreman, and produced under a revolutionary policy. 

“ Judgment of the Storm” in drama of the people, > one of the people, for the people. 
It is rooted in the fertile soil of every day life. . 

Millions await this advance guard in the national movement inaugurated by its pro- 
ducers to open wide’the studio gates to undiscovered creative genuis. It symbolizes 
realization of an ambition shared by millions, to find self expression through the uni- 
versal medium, the motion picture screen. 

It is the first of the most talked of series of pictures ever announced by a producer. 
Mrs. Middleton’s story was created directly for the screen, but it is drama so gripping 
that Doubleday Page and Company have written a novel from the scenario, which will ~ on 
sale in book shops wherever the picture is shown—exactly as the late Emerson Hough 
wrote his novel “The Covered Wagon” from the scenario of that title which he first con- 


ceived for the screen 


A Housewife With Pluck 


The authoris a Pittsburgh housewife who wanted to write for the 
screen, and did it; just an intelligent, ambitious woman who had never 
written before, but who did not hesitate on that account to try. 

She has brought to millions a screen play of vital force; so vital 
that a great publishing house immortalizes its drama between the 
covers of a book. 

Her characters might be you, as they move through tense situ= - 
ations which hold the spectator spellbound. They think as you ~ 
would; they react to universal emotions as everyday people. 

And the great snowstorm is the peak of screen realism. It is the f 
kind of blizzard you have heard your grandparents try to: de+ ‘fyi 


to create screen drama was backed up by natural ability. 

Mrs. Middleton er $1,000 advance on royalties 
based on the profits of “Judgment of the Storm” for 
five years. 


More From Similar Source 


The'next Palmer production is from the pen of a St. 
Louis bond salesman; and later will follow a powerful 
drama by a New York State country doctor. 

Have you the faith to try? 

The same creative test which introduces three new 
authors to millions of people is yours for the mere asking. 
By clipping the coupon on this page you may apply the 
dentical test—absolutely free. 


_And with it you will receive the free book “Finding 
Your Place in Pictures.” Palmer Photoplay Corpor- 


if you have ever felt the urge of self expression. The 
book and the Creative Test will answer questions which 
may have puzzled you for years. It is too important 
for guess work. No cost or obligation. 


scribe, but, like the real, it beggars description. “5 

' 
ation—which produces pictures, sells scenarios to other | 2 : 
producers, sal tenles the unknown writer in photoplay : Palmer Photo Corporation ; 
technique—promises you an honest, frank, analysis of =! — Pynductions Division, Sec. 3512 ‘ 
your ability through the creative test. ' Hollywood, Cal. H 

the need of new scenario material. ey ask, not for ae P 

a celebrated name, or for literary skill, but for fresh ' Send me the free book, * Finding Your Placein 

ideas of plot construction accurately prepared for visual | Pictures.” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 4 

expression. The opportunity is as much yours as any- '! ' 

= The same test which enabled Mrs. Middleton { H 

to discover herself, and the same cooperation which 

brought national recognition to the factory foreman’s : H 

wife, are offered you. ' : 

Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to ask for this book, using the coupon below, : 

' 

t 
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Does the Future Hold 
Premature Gray Hair 
For You? 


There comes a time in the life of every 
woman when that first gray hair— 
the sign-post of age—appears. To 
some, gray hair creeps in premature- 
ly, stamping them old before their 
time. Perhaps Nature has been un- 
kind toyou. If so, don’t fret about it. 


Tint Gray Hair Safely 


Safely, quickly, easily overcome that tell-tale grav 
with Brownatone. No matter what the original 
color of your hair, Brownatone will 
match it perfectly. Thousands of 
women with gray, faded or bleached 
locks have been made happy by this 
remarkable hair tint. In just a few 
minutes without fuss or muss, your 
gray hair will be harmlessly trans- 
formed to its youthful color and 
splendor. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


For many years Brownatone has proven 
the most satisfactory immediate hair tint 
on the market. Druggists everywhere at- 
to its and wonderful results. 

Women who try it once will have no other. 


Beware of Imitations 


Many so-called color restorers and hair dyes 
appear from time to time. Women are in- 
duced to try them, often with i injurious re- 
sults to their hair = skin. Don’t be misled. 
Follow the example set by thousands of | 
satished women. know that Browna- 
tone, guaranteed absolutely harmless, is 
the best. Try it and you will know it, too. 
For sale at drug and department stores. 
Two sizes; 50c and $1.50. 

Trial bottle with valuable booklet on the 
hair will be sent on receipt of 10c to cover 
postage and packing. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
407 Coppin Bidz. 
Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address: 
Windsor, Ont. 


NaTone Lemonated Shampoo 
nature's hair wash, cleanses 
» and beautifies. At deal 


“Sure, Tammy’s gone, sor.” Julia’s 
voice rose in the keen, that peculiar 
crescendo which the Irish affect in moments 
of grief and terror. It frightened Dan. 

“Gone where?” he cried. 

“God help us, sorra wan o’ me knows, 
sor.’ 

“How do you know she has gone?” 

“She took my suitcase and some of her 
new clothes, sor, an’ her bed has not been 
slept in. Sooey Wan says she borrowed 
five hundhred dollars from him at two 
o’clock this morning es 

“Send Sooey Wan up immediately, Julia, 
and quit that confounded funereal 
shrilling.” 

At his command, the door opened and 
Sooey Wan slid into the room noiselessly on 
slippered feet. It was apparent to Dan 
that he had been lurking just outside the 
door while Julia broke the tidings of ill 
news to their master. The old cook’s head 
hung low and his face was drawn in fear 
and misery. 

“Well?” Dan demanded. 

“Sooey Wan klazy,” the Chinaman 
replied huskily. “Lady queen come knock 
my room, say wanchee fi’ hund’ed dollah. 
I say ‘Wha’ for you wanchee fi’ hund’ed 
dollah?’ Lady queen makum eyes allee 
same tomcat in the dark; lady queen say 
velly snappy: ‘Sooey Wan, wha’ for you 
talkee me questions? You servant. 
Makum tco muchee talkee, I tellum Missa 
Dan, him fire vou heap quick.’ So then 
Sooey Wan think, ‘Maybe lady queen likee 
buy plesent for Missa Dan, makum big 
suplise,’ so Sooey Wan give lady queen fi’ 
hund’ed dollah. Lady queen velly nice, 
bimeby lady queen allee same my 
Sooey Wan hate to lefluse little favor.” 

Dan nodded understandingly. “You 

are forgiven, Sooey Wan. There’s only one 
fault to be found with you, and if you were 
a white man I couldn’t find that. You're 
too devilish loyal. Forget about it, old 
ruin. Don’t blame yourself.” He leaped 
out of bed, opened the door a couple of 
inches and spied Julia, very ruddy and 
moist of countenance, out in the hall. 
“Somewhere in this house, Julia, you will 
find a letter which Tamea has left for me. 
Bring it to me,” he ordered. 
Within five minutes Julia returned with 
the letter, which she had found on the desk 
in Dan’s home office downstairs. With 
fingers that trembled a little Dan tore the 
envelope and read: 


My dear one: 

I leave you. I do this because I love 
you. Last night I learned that which 
yesterday I would not have thought true. 
You do not love me. You are ashamed of 
me, and it is because I am half Kanaka. 
In love I offered you all that I possess and 
you would not accept because you felt 
that to accept my money obligated you 
to accept me. But from your Chinese 
servant you did not hesitate to accept 
what you refused from me. Perhaps this 
was because he has more than I. Well, 
there shall be no argument—only this 
much I would say: I am perhaps, even 
with my mixed blood, above a Chinaman. 

~ause I can never be happy in this 
land, . return to my own people. They 
will always understand me, but your people 
never will. They would never accept me. 
Mellenger was right. There is a wise man 
anda true friend. When he spoke words of 
truth and wisdom I hated him for them— 
and I have hurt him. - Please say to him 
that I am very sorry and would he might 


think better of me than he does. I bear no 
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Signal pyorrhea’s menace 
to the root sockets 


UNDER the gum line pyor- 
rhea gains its foothold. The 
gums become tender, bleed eas- 
ily, start to recede. The infection 
spreads to the root sockets which 
hold your teeth in place. If the 
root sockets become infected, 
the teeth usually loosen and fall 
out—or must be pulled. 

Dental clinics since 1908 have 


proved the effectiveness of Pyor- - 


rhocide Powder as an aid in cor- 
recling, as well as in preventing, 
pyorrhea. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by the dental profes- 
sion in the treatment of pyorrhea 
at the dentist’s chair. 
Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It has a 
tonic and healing effect upon the 
gums. It corrects bleeding gums 
—strengthens tender gums— 
hardens soft gums. It helps 
healthy gums to keep healthy. 


Use this dentifrice daily— 
see your dentist regularly — 
and you cen avoid 
: pyorrhea. The eco- 
nomical dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months’ supply. At 
all druggists. 
FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free sam- 
ple and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of pyor- 
thea. 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
1476 Broadway 
New York City 


MODEL 


REMINGTOI 


Ba men want 
lished 1880, 


Machine 
Festory 460-R Ave. Newar 


XMAS 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
“INVINCIBLE” 
Rebuilt GUARANTEED 
STANDARD No.1) 
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Eyes that 
Tantalize 


No wonder women envy them— 
those clear, sparkling EVES that 
lure and tantalize. For men have 
ever paid homage to such EYES, 
They are the EYES of which the 
poet wrote, “Man’s destiny lies in 
a woman’s EYES.” 


If you would have magnetic EYES, 
use Murine night and morning. 
This refreshing lotion adds new 
beauty to the EYES—makes them 
brighter and more compelling. 
Murine clears the whites of the 
EYES, intensifiestheir natural color, 
and imparts a most alluring sparkle. 
It’s good for the EYES— contains 
no belladonna or any other harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells vod to prope 


Eyes, B 
acopy of this helpful book. It’s F 
The Murine Company 
Dept. Chicago 


URINE. 
FOR Your 


; gg Wan eyed him from beneath lowered 
presently. 


. kind, and I have foolishly broken her 


EYES 


Against Winter’s blustry sno 
delicate skins need protection. 
protects—is safe, pure, clinging, 
fragrant, invisible. For 

fifty years the choice 

of fastidious women 

‘Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 

White, 


gerous. Flesh, 
Pink or Cream. 
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50c a box 

SAMPLE FREE 
BEN LEVY CO, 
French Perfumers. Dept.59 
125 Kingston St., Boston,Mass. 


And All for ONLY 5O Cents 

New Free Book of 69 Problems packed 
-in gvery box of Puzzle-Peg provides 
endless FUN for all the family. 
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& BELL, 745 Second Ave., Clinton, 34, 


malice toward him now, for he tried tosave 
us both, As for my money, in Riva I shall 
not require it, so, because I love you, I 
give it to you. I would that you shall 
be very happy. Please pay to Sooey 
Wan the five hundred dollars I begged of 
him, and sometimes, when you are not too 
busy and, perhaps, after you have married 
Maisie, think of one who would die rather 
than cause you one minute of sorrow. 


Your 
Tamea 


Dan read and reread the letter, while 


“Well, she’s gone,”’ the master said 


| 


“Oh, pletty soon I think come back,” | 
Sooey Wan urged hopefully. 
“Not Tamea. She isn’t the quitting 


child’s heart. She—she—just couldn’t 
understand, and I was too crushed to 
explain in detail . . . Well, I think I 
shall find her before she can get out of the 
city. Buck up, Sooey Wan! Everything 
will come out all right.” 

Sooey Wan’s face expanded in a glad 
smile. He faded from the room as noise- 
lessly as he had entered, and a moment 
later Dan heard his harsh voice reproving 
Julia for her weakness in the face of 
disaster. 


When Dan was alone he sat down on the 


reason to doubt Tamea’s statement that 
she was returning to Riva, and he knew | 
the very schooner upon which she would, | 
doubtless, endeavor to secure passage. Ten 
days previous she had dropped in on him 
at the office just as he was about to leave 
it to visit one of the firm’s vessels lying at 
the Sea Wall. Thinking she might find a 
tour of the waterfront mildly interesting, 
Dan had invited her to accompany him, 
and as they were returning Tamea’s sharp 
eyes had read the name “Pelorus” on the 
stern of a South Sea trading schooner 
moored at Pacific Street bulkhead. In- 
stantly she had cried out that she knew 
that boat; once it had come to Riva. She 
| begged Dan to go aboard with her and he 
had acceded to her request. The Pelorus 
|had a hapahaole (half white) mate and a 
| crew of Samoans, but her white master was 
{not aboard. Tamea had conversed with 
the crew in one of the numerous island 
dialects with which she was conversant, 
and Dan had observed that this casual 
touch with her old life had afforded the girl 
a very noticeable pleasure. 

“That’s the lead to follow,” he solilo- 
quized, and taking down the telephone he 
| called the Meiggs Wharf lookout of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, of which Casson & 
Pritchard were members. 

“Dan Pritchard speaking,” he an- 
nounced. ‘What do you know about the 
schooner Pelorus?” 

“She towed out with the tide at dawn | 
this morning, Mr. Pritchard.” 

“What vessel did the towing?” 

“Crowley gasoline tug Number Thirty- 
four. The tug is just passing the wharf 
now, on her way back to her berth.” 

“Thank you,” said Dan Pritchard, and | 
hung up. Half an hour later he called 
Crowley’s Boat House and asked for the 
master of Tug Number Thirty-four. After 
some delay the man he sought came on the 
telephone and Dan introduced himself. | 
“You towed the Pelorus out this morning,” | 
he continued. “Did you happen to observe | 


edge of the bed to think. He had no J cut » 
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> Buy Diamonds Direct = 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 
For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been thel eading diamond 
importing concern selling direct by mail to cus- 
tomers and dealers alike—all over the world—at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our portion to name prices on dia- 
monds that should surely interest. any present 
or prospective diamond purchaser. 


ait 


This one it diamond is-of 
brill Mounted in 
lies’ style 14K selid gold 
yes 
wish—money refunded if this Ladies’ All Platinum 
$145.00 all Patina Kine, 
ring is richly carved and 
pierced in « handsome lace 
Work pattern 
| PRICES on OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 
Ycarat = $31.00 
% carat 
Mycarat 73.60 
%{ carat = 108.00 
carats = 217.00 
2 carats - 290.00 
3 carats = 435.00 


rises very 
style of mountings. 

our free catalog Illus- 
all the latest 


cut Bias. white dia- 
10 of exce ional jiancy 
with four 


fay 
8 


Newest Style 
Men’s Diamond 
$150.00 
Perfectly cut, blue-white diamond 
of fine brilliancy set in a men's 
Gypsy style: oney refu i 
this ring can pe else. 


where for less 

$200.00, our price. « 150.00 
If desired, rings will be . 
Sent to aby bank you may 


name or any Express Co. 
with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guar- 
antee for full value for 
all time goer with every 
purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR Is os |! 
VALUABLE 
FREE CATALOG 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This bookis beautifully 
illustrated. Tellshow 
to j » pel and 
diamonds. Sew 
This book, 
showing weigh 


rices and ofs 
ends, is worthof 
an authority. 


Write falso or sur 164-page Free Catalog of 
Jewelry, Watches, Silver, etc.—a lerful 
book for the Gift Buyer to make selections 


JASON Wei Ler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Cor. Franklin 


Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Amsterdam, 


Celebrated Symphonola Phonographs. 
NZ) Genuine Mahogany, Walnut, or Oak. 
Portable and cabinet mode 
day and up pays. 
Write TODAY for Big FREE Book, 


Dept. S-1212 
Buffalo, N.Y. Peoria, Ill. Chicago Il, 


Teach Your Child 
at Home by 


Our Novel Plan 
and give him a better education in 
this way - ag he can get at most 


Baltimore, 


4 Chase St. 
Md. 
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whether or not she had a. passenger?” 

“T’'ll say I did, Mr. Pritchard. There 

‘| was a young lady aboard. 

“What sort of a young lady?” 

“About twenty, I should say. A peach. 
4 Looked as if she might have a dash of 
island blood in her. She was sitting on the 
main hatch coaming when I bumped along- 
side this morning, and she had been crying. 
She had a black suitcase and an accordion 
with her.” 

“Thank you very much. Good morn- 
ing.” 

So she had caught the Pelorus and was 
southward bound! Dan reflected, sadly 
humorous, that nothing is lost if you know 
where it is. Also it occurred to him that 
trouble always arrives in carload lots. 
Very heavy of heart, he bathed, shaved and 
breakfasted; not once during these mechan- 
ical operations did his mind revert to the 
tragedy of Casson & Pritchard. His 
private tragedy completely overwhelmed 
him; his real loss had been Tamea! 


. agents the Pelorus and ver - 

SAY *“BAYE R”’ when you buy. Insist! picion that the vessel was not cndell 
with wireless. Next he called up the San 


Francisco Yacht Club at Sausalito and 
made inquiry for the fastest motor cruiser 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are 


not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by bay, he Bed located 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for chartened it and lop tan orlock: wae ial 
ing out through the Golden Gate in pursuit 
Colds Headache of the Pelorus. She was not visible, but 


Dan had {with him the port captain of 
Casson &4Pritchard, who laid out the 
Toothache Rheumatism course for Tahiti and headed the cruiser 
away onit. Once clear of the Heads, how- 
ever, the futility of pursuit began to dawn 
even upon the altruistic Dan. 

“The Pelorus was originally a yacht,” the 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain port captain informed him. “I’ve looked 
her up in Lloyd’s Register. I remember 
her very well the year she came out here 


Neuritis Lumbago 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions. from the Great Lakes. It was during the 
war when bottoms were scarce. When she 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. ; 


was sold, the new owners ripped the 
mahogany heart out of her, and rebuilt her 
into a trader, but that didn’t alter her lines 
any, and she was built to show speed in a 
breeze of wind. She has a thirty-five mile 
northwest breeze on her quarter, and if she 
isn’t rambling with a bone in her teeth then 
I never went to sea. Right now she’s out- 
footing this cruiser. She'll log two 
hundred and fifty miles a day while this 
breeze holds, and at this season of the year 
it ought to hold until the Pelorus runs into 
the trades. You haven’t got sufficient 
gasoline tankage on this craft to enable you 
to get back to port, even if you should 
TO CAUSE overhaul the Pelorus in, say three hundred 
DISCOMFORT miles.” 
They re.urned to port. Once more in 
> an his office, Dan looked up the schedule of 
A Complete Rubber Anklet sailings for the Australian steamers that 
made Tahiti one of their ports of call, and 
er, Reduces and. prevents swollen discovered that the next steamer would not 
tow | leave for two weeks. 
off as a glove. Used by society women “Very well,” Dan decided. “I'll devote 
and actresses everywhere, and endorsed J 5 
by medical profession. Can be worn dur- the ensuing two weeks to untangling the 
ing tho Gay with Beery silk stockings affairs of Casson and Pritchard. Praise be 
Octagon Groey tnd. we will send you in plain wrapper a pair of 4™|Tecords and appraisals are all in perfect 
Latest White Platina finish. shape for the receiver. I shall petition for 


postman $3.25 (we pay all postage) and start re- a receiver and then I'll leave the wreck for 


{ ducing at once and painlessly. You will notice ’ 
nger joint. results immediately. Retain and support your him to clean up. I'll turn over everything 


amount shown shapely ankles when dancing, by wearing them. . 

to keep |) T have to him; then I shall take Tamea’s 
. RICHWINE CO. 1 |B} let on request. money to her. Sooey Wan and I will take 

f 19 West 2gckson Blvd., Dept. 765, Chicago, Illinois DELRAY MrG. co. passage on the next steamer and there is a 


Broads New_York Cit splendid possibility that we may beat ,the 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


On Tip-Toes 6 Years 


Photos and father’s letter show 
what McLain Sanitarium did for 
li-year-old Wanda Pawlak: 


Infantile Paralysis caused our 


and cheerfully 
recommend McLain’s to all 
cripples. 
STANLEY PAWLAK, 
; R. 7, Box 39, Cadiz,Ohio. 
4 Write toMr. Pawlak, 
{| ordirect to McLain Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 


Parents of crippledchildrenshould 
know about McLain Sanitarium, 
athoroughly equipped private in- 
stitution devo exclusively to 


the 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
fo ties, D 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
936 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mo, 


recommends 


“EYES THAT CHARM” 


BEAUTIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 
A touch of MAYBELLINE works 
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n a 
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emind: 
Do You Need Some Money? 2 *t » utilising the 


‘0 Dept. CX-1223 INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO., 119 W. 
10th Street, New York, N. Y. df 


20 treatment tin FREE 


KONDON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pelorus to Tahiti. If we doI shall marry 
Tamea there and end my days in the 
Islands. I’m sick of civilization anyhow. 
I want a change—I want to be simple and 
natural, to be free of the competition of 
existence. Down there nobody will wonder 
why I have married Tamea. Convention 
does not exist, nor foolish tradition nor 
social codes—and I can paint landscapes to 
my heart’s content.” 

His decision, arrived at so suddenly, was 
peculiarly inexorable. Mentally, he had 
come to the jumping-off place. His motto 
now was, “The Devil take everything— 
including me.” The rewards to be gleaned 
from the struggle that faced him in his 
white civilization were scarcely commen- 
surate with the effort required, and a 
sudden passionate yearning had seized 
Dan Pritchard to chuck it all, to drift with 
the tide, to sample life in its elemental 
phases, to be happy in a land. where all of 
the rules of existence were reversed . . . 
A man lived but once and he was a long 
time dead . . . and Dan wanted Tamea 
. . . ah, how ardently he desired her and 
how lonely and desolate would be his life 
without her. Civilization demands much 
of repression, since civilized man, like the 
domestic dog, still retains the instincts of 
his primitive ancestors; and Dan was 
weary of repression. Hang it, he would go 
on the loose! He would take the gifts that 
the gods provided and cease to worry over 
the opinions of people whose sole claim to 
his consideration lay in the fact that they 
were white and dwelled in his world. 

In all his life Dan had never arrived at a 
decision that he grasped more tenaciously, 
or which yielded him a greater measure of 
comfort. A subconscious appeal per- 
meated the thought of freedom as a phrase 
runs through an opera. Free! He was 
going to be free! He was a volatile spirit 
and he had been corked too long; the 
collapse of Casson & Pritchard offered 
him a splendid excuse for pulling the cork, 
and by all the gods, Christian and pagan, 
he would pull it. That was the idea! 
Chuck it, chuck it all and then walk out of 
the picture without even a word of farewell 
to his world . . . No, he would even 
refuse to say good-by to Mark Mellenger. 
Mel would block the plan with unanswer- 
able and unassailable arguments, while as 
for Maisie. . . 

He dismissed thoughts of Maisie. Reso- 
lutely he refused to entertain them. They 
hurt him, smothered his heart . . . He 
telephoned his attorney, Henderson. 

“Henderson,” he said 
“Casson and Pritchard are bankrupt and 
I’ve taken over the wreck. I think I’ll pay 
out, but even if I do I shall quit. Please 
come down in the morning and we will 
make out an application to the District 
Court to have a receiver appointed . . . 
Nine o'clock? . . . Thank you.” 


Dan worked fast. Metaphorically speak- | ; 


ing, during the next ten days he dumped 
all he possessed, with the exception of a few 
personal effects, into the lap of the receiver. 
“Here it is,’ he declared. “Spread it 
equitably among the creditors, .and if it 
isn’t enough tell the idiots to charge the 
deficit to profit and loss. I’ve worried my 
last worry over the foolish things men set 
their hearts upon.” 

He discharged Julia and Graves, boarded 
up the doors and windows of his home and, 
accompanied by Sooey Wan, boarded the 
steamer Aorangi for Tahiti. 


f 
Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


is probably the greatest 
handicap anyone can have in 
life. It keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing your 
downright best and from getting on 
in life as you shou!d. 

Personal appearance has a lot to 
do with the way you feel. Clothes 
count, of course. But still there is 
one thing so many people overlook— 
something that at once brands them 
as cither fastidious or careless—the 
teeth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when 
he or she is talking. If the teeth are 
not well kept they at once become a 
liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—con- 
sistently used—will protect you 
against such criticism. Listerine 
Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove 
this to you. j 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. nd, moreover, just 
as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice, It 
cleans yet it cannot injure the cnamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today? 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 

St. Louis, U. S. 4. 
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LEARN PIANO 


Hi 
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Learn 


i . shows how you can become a skilled player of piano 
‘ or at QUARTER usual cost.” shows wh 
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the great atvantagy of conservatory study. For payers. 
stand. Fully Write today for tree book, 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio CP-72 


598 Columbia Road BOSTON, 23, MASS. 


No. 4711 
Bath Salts. 


‘A bath in plain 
is ‘merely .a 


Add a spoonful of 
No. 4711 Salts 
4, and it is a.dream of 


luxury set in-a tem: 


The water becomes very 
Soft, the odor of it delicate 
b} and refreshing. 4 
¥|. No. 4711 is available in 
Seven perfumes, at any 


counter where _ toilet 
requisites of quality are 
sdispensed. 
troduced in U.S. A. 

by the makers of No, 4711 
White Rose Glycerine 
and 471i Eau 
de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
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I will cost you less. Perhaps the ma- 
of persons have an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of a European trip. 
Learn today at what a moderate cost 
you can now fulfill your dream of see- 
ing Europe. Find out today about the 
new low Winter Rates and the advan- 
tages of Europe in Winter. 

Your government has prepared hand- 
somely illustrated travel booklets of 
tours, costs and ship accommodations. 
Send for them today—free and with- 
out obligation. 


Early Sailings Are: 
Leviathan 
Geo.Washington . ec. 23 
Pres. Harding . Dec. 29 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Mail the Coupon to Washington Today 


You will receive without obligation hand- 
somely illustrated booklets describing the 
pleasures of Europe in Winter, the new low 
Winter Rates and the unsurpassed ship 
accommodations, 


INFORMATION BLANK 


Please send without obligation the literature giving 
travel facts. | am considering a trip to Europe], 
to the Orient from Seattle [),to the Orient from San 
Francisco to South America(. 


My Name 


My Street No. or R.F. D. 


Town State 
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The passage was uneventful, the passen- 
gers uninteresting, and Dan spent all of his 
days and half of his nights in a steamer 
chair in the lee of the funnel, just staring at 
the sea and thinking.. Sooey Wan, who 
occupied a first-class cabin, for which Dan 
had purchased two tickets, lolled beside 
him and smoked innumerable cigarettes. 
He spoke when he was spoken to, and 
when he thought Dan needed a change he 
steered his honored boss into the smoking 
room and engaged him in wordless games 
of dominoes. In the fullness of time they 
came to Tahiti, and there, swinging at her 
moorings in the little harbor, Dan saw 
the schooner Pelorus. He was aboard her 
with Sooey Wan ten minutes after the 
port officers had given the steamer 
pratique. 

Her captain sat on the poop deck, under 
an awning, drinking champagne without 
ice. “Mr. Daniel Pritchard, I opine,” he 
greeted Dan. “And unless my opining 
machine is out of order this bright day, you 
are accompanied by none other than the 
Chinese person who spilled the beans. Be 
seated, both of you. Champagne? 
Haven’t any ice. Sorry. Well, Tamea is 
not in Tahiti.” 

Dan sat down, but Sooey Wan stood 
respectfully in back of him. 

“My name is Hackett,” the skipper 
continued. “I’m high, low and Jack in the 
game aboard this little packet. Old 
Gaston was a good friend of mine. Fact is, 
I owe him eighty dollars of a gambling 
debt. Tried to pay the girl, but she 
wouldn’t accept it.” 

“Tamea is——” 

“Tamea is—or rather was—as nice a girl 
when she left the Pelorus as she was when 
she came aboard, if that’s the thought in 
the back of your head. I wasn’t fixed 
to receive a lady passenger, but to such asI 
had she was welcome and no questions 
asked.” 

“Oh, well, you didn’t have to ask Tamea 
many questions. She was wistful for the 
sight of someone who talked her language, 
somebody who could understand.” 

Captain Hackett nodded and motioned 
to his steward to get glasses. “After we 
were out about a week she told me all 
about everything,” he admitted. “I told 
her I thought she had made a big mistake, 
but she wouldn’t believe me. I assured her 
you would follow on the very next passen- 
ger steamer in the hope of overhauling her 
here, and I urged her to stay. But she 
wouldn’t. She’s taken a passage on the 
Doris Crane—sailed four days ago—and 
it is not likely you can pick up the Doris by 
wireless from the Aorangi. She’s too far 
away by now, and besides she wouldn’t 
turn back just to please Tamea. She gave 
the skipper five hundred dollars and 
promised him the Riva trade to drop her 
off at home.” 

“T must get to Riva,” said Dan. “I am 
her guardian—I have all the funds and 
bonds her father left her, and whether or 
not she desires this fortune, I am going to 
return it to her. Can you tell me, Captain, 
the quickest way to get to Riva?” +. 

The master of the Pelorus smiled amiably. 
“T can that. I’ve waited here four days to 
tell you. You’re going to charter the fast 
and commodious schooner Pelorus for the 
exclusive use of yourself and yon John 
Chinaman, and for and in consideration of 
the sum of one thousand dollars and the 


privilege of three stops en route to pick up 


West 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE _ 


> 


JOU 


(eis) 


ei 


and the 
Mediterranean 


Color, warmth, ag mystery! 
Alexandria, Monte Carlo, Algiers, 
Gibraltar—names that upa 
world of colorful romance — places 
that offer a world of pleasure. See 


them all—and many more fascinating” 


cities—on a skilfully directed voyage 
de luxe. 

The White Star liner Adriatic— 
Jan, 5and Feb. 23. TheRedStar 
liner Lapland—Jan.16andMar.5. 


Leave winter behind and follow the 
summer sun to the -old cities of the 
uda, San Juan. t 
Panama C glorious days 
of interesting relaxatio 
The White Star Tinve Megantic 
—specially constructed for cruising 
Ions 23 and Feb. 26. 
No. i Broadway, New York, or 
any authorized steamship agent. 


Gifts that are 
Always” 


The name “Belber” on the 
trunk or bag you give this 
Christmas carries the surety 
of latest style and most sate 
isfactory service. Write for 

of suggestions. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Phila. 
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East or West ~ 
Let Cosmopolitan 
Show you the way 


O matter how much you travel, there is al- 

ways some new spot to explore, some fascinat- 

ing place you will visit for the first time. In plan- 

ning such a trip, you turn eagerly for advice to an 
experienced friend. 


Your favorite magazine is just such a friend. 
Write us in detail of your proposed trip and tell us 
the questions that vex you. The more we know of 
your interests and requirements, the more intelli- 


gently we can advise. No charge, of course. 


As a further help to travel-interested readers, we 


have published twelve booklets, covering in an 
interesting style, the major points of interest in 
the travel subjects indicated. They are sold at cost. 
Write for those that interest you. 


TRAVEL 


SERVICE 


119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Director 


Write for These 
Booklets 


. South America and Central America, 4c. 
. Southern Europe and the Mediterranean, 


4c. 
The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 
west, 4c. | 
The Orient, 4c. 
. Florida, Bermuda and the West Indies, 4c. 
. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 
Canadian Rockies and Northwest National ) 
Parks, 6c. 
. National Parks of Colorado and California, | 


. Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley,6c. 

10. New England and the Adirondacks, 6c. 

11. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 6c. 
and 

12. The Conducted Cruise, by Edgar Allen 

Forbes, 15c. 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed find...... cents in stamps. Please 
(If you care to give the following additional 
information it will help us to help you.) 

I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 
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(Limited to = ee HalfCapacity) 


Cunard “eSCYTHIA’ 


‘Twin-Screw 20,000 tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 day 8, repeating the 
complete Success of the ons Similar Cruise, Same 
Steamer, visiting 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
= decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 


Staterooms with run- 
ning water and large wardrobes; bed- 
rooms and suites with private baths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe 
out extra returning | via 


“‘Berengaria” er any Cunard Line 
Steamer. 

Rates, ..eck plans, itinerary and full 
information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


stab. 1875 
542 yee w York 
219 South 15th St., ‘Philadelphia 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
from N. Y. Jan. 15th, Westward, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder “‘Laconia,”” 20,000 tons; oil burning. 
4 mos. $1000 up including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 
CLARK’S 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. “Baltic,” 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 600 700 passengers ex- 
pected. F.C. Clark Times Building New York 


CKeop looking young 


Youth is not as fickle as you think. 
You can hold it if you try. But make 
sure that your skin does not become 
sallow and your eyes dull, that your 
face does not get that drawn, worn-out 
look. Youth flees from these. They 
often result from constipation. Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets are a match- 
less corrective. Made of pure vegetable 
ingredients mixed with olive oil, you 
will know them by their olive color. 
They are a safe substitute for danger- 
ous calomel and form no harmful habit. 
Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


Dr. Edwards’ 


OLIVE 


lablets 
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three jags of copra, shell, béche de mer and 
sundry other island products, I agree to 
deliver you there, barring of course the 
stress of wind and wave.’ 

Sooey Wan climbed silently down off 
the poop deck and went overside into 
the boat in which he and Dan had come 
aboard. 

“He has gone for our baggage,” Dan 
explained. ‘We’ve traded. Hustle your 
crew and stores aboard, break out your 
mudhook and let’s go about one minute 
after Sooey Wan returns.” 

“You're a man after my own heart,”’ the 
skipper agreed heartily. “One thousand 
dollars, please.” 

“Sooey Wan will give it to you when he 
returns. Have you got bedbugs?” 

“T’m proud to say we have not. Noth- 
ing more annoying than cockroaches, and 
if you don’t like your berth you can sleep 
on deck. Going to marry the girl, Mr. 
Pritchard?” 

“Certainly.” 

The skipper shrugged as who should say: 
“Well, it’s none of my business what 
you do.” 

“You deprecate my decision,” Dan 
charged irritably. 

“Not at all. It is merely that if I stood 
in your shoes I wouldn’t marry her. Why 
should you? You don’t have to. You'll 
regret it if you bring her back to the United 
States, because she’ll never be truly happy 
there. When you transplant these people 
they die of homesickness. They’re so far 
behind our civilization they can never 
catch up, and the effort wearies them 
and they die. They are children, I tell 
you.” 

“T agree with you, Captain. But I am 
not going to make the mistake of trans- 
planting Tamea. I’m going to settle in 
Riva with her and just naturally let the 
rest of the world go by.” . 

“Tt goes by very slowly down here under 
the Line, my son. These islands are not 
for white men—that is, your kind of white 
man—unless you contemplate vegetating 
and going to blazes, mentally, morally and 
physically, before you’re forty. The sun 
does things to fair-haired and blue-eyed 
men and women down in the latitude of 
Riva. You will not be happy there, Mr. 
Pritchard. One of these days a schooner 
will drop in at Riva and when she does 
youll hear your white world calling, 
and—you'll go, too. And when one 
goes it is just as well to have no—legal— 
appendages.” 

Dan was silent. He wanted to bash this 
tropical philosopher over the head with a 
belaying pin and cause him to stow forever 
his insulting and impossible advice. But 
—he reflected—if he did that he would be 
delayed in getting to Riva and Tamea, and 
he could not bear that her bruised heart 
should ache one moment longer than 
necessary. 

Hackett read his thoughts. 

“We will not discuss this subject again, 
Mr. Pritchard,” he said gently. “I have 
said my say because I have felt it my duty 
to do so. I have roved through these 
islands some thirty years, and I know 
what I know. Have a cigar? They’re 
genuine Sumatras.” 


Peter B. Kyne’s story ends next 
month—and that last instalment, 
in the luring South Sea Isles, is 


great in every sense of the word 


SCHOOLS, (Continued from Page 1 
PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 

Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa 
College of Liberal Arts and Science 

Teachers Col:ege School of Commerce 
Professional Schools—Theology, Law, Medicine, ~ 

Pharmacy, Dentistry, Chiropody 
School of Music University High School 

Training School for Nurses 
Send for Bulletin 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania 
Junior 


Boys Girls 

UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 

Three separate tutoring schools for children who need 

scientific observation and guidance. Box C. 

Cedar Crest A college with modern dormitories and 
equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 

enial campus life. Degree and certificate — 

ziberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, rte 

hold Arts, B.S.; Music and on, A.B ines De. 

partment in Religious Education and Social Service, 

Allentown, Pa. Wa. C. Cortis, Litt.D., Pres. 


LINDEN HALL = 100 


Lancaster Co.. “Garden Spot of the U.3." 
f Hi h te Jun 
urses for Hig! un 


"Careful on. 
Box 113, Lititz, Pa. . STENGEL, 


Perkiomen School for 
ness. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. De- 
velopment of Character and Training for Service our aim. 
Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalog. Oscar 8. D.D. 
106. Pennsburg, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE Boys 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculcates “‘man- 
making’ qualities. Fine academic and sthietle 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Departm 
for boys 10 to 14, Write for catalog. 

Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. Le A TOMLINSON. M.A. 


Children made receptive to knowledge by 
corrective medical treatment. Training 
and teaching. Send for booklet 
‘‘Marydell,’’ Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 
GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-citation with Separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
e Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen. 


sh p courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics, 
‘ien mana; 
WALTON: A. M., Principal, Box 281, George Scheel, Pa. 


For Youne WoMEN. 
Beechwood School dn), Cultural and Practical 
School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Home 
Economics. Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool. Pipe sium. 
Address BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, Box 4 Pa. 


oma Prepares for college 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoo 


with swimming pool. 
Witson, Jr., President. 


Nazareth Hall Military 
Senior, Intermediate out 


Junior years, 
HAELER, 
Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
or EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN prop 
w 
will miles from Phila. Booklet. 


‘ipal 
Box 166 MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Pe. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


102 years of service. College courses and o*Finante. -in 
Civil Engineering, 

t chool for youn, 
cH Ro E. Hyatt, President. 

Box 124, Chester, Pa. 

Institut 87th year. In the mountains, ‘1 

Carson Long 4 hours 
rs from Pittsburg! ys taug Ow earn, 

arte labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military training. Supervised Study Hour. 


idual Instruction, Sharacter Building Supreme. 
Terms. "$400. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


St, Luke’s School 


i 
i or business prepa 
E, Puiips, A.M., Asso. Headmaster. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, AM., Headmaster. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


The “Individual” School for boys and girls normal socially and 
physically yet who need personal attention and specialinstruction. 
Mrs. J.R. Hedley Heiter. M. D. 

Principal Resi t iysician 
Box C, Glenside, Penna. (12 miles von Philadelphia) 


The Quigley Institute for Stammerers has cured 


every person who has 
taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
mering. ually effective for children and a. Resi- 


door sports. 
Address the Rev. 


upils. For particulars, addres 
Master 8t., Philadelphia, Pennaylvants. 
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VERMONT 
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PEIRCE SCHOOL 


COLLEGE-GRADE 
(One and Two years) 
Administration ; 

Shorthan 


Write for 59th Year’ Book 
the Secretary. 

Pine Street, West of Broad 

Phitadeiphia 


Teela-Wooket Camps 
Senior and Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous 
for fine saddle horses, free riding and thorough instruc- 
tion in horsemanship. 300-acre ‘‘Wonderland’’ in 
the heart of the Green Mountains. Write for booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Rors, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


VIRGINIA 


Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, Inc. 


President-Bishop of Va. Epise. Ch. ownership; health; scholar- 
ship; culture; coanty. _ BOYS: St. Christopher's—$600, Richmond; 
h P. O., Middlesex Co, GIRLS: St. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough oi preparation and 


courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Catal 
MOULTON B., Headmaster; A. RB. Presi- 


dent, Box jot, Birmingham, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


A School for Girls High in the Mountains. 
College Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Autumn and Spring Camp part aff School Life 

Ellen C. Keates, AB., 


Girls, Suburb of Phil 
uburb of a- 
yward 's School. delphia. College Preparatory 
apd Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physi- 
cal training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. C, 
Miss JANET Saywarp, Principal. 
ScHooL For College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall §F Modern Language and Special Courses. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic continues without 


pool. es, 
and Address Fuses 8S. MaciLi, A.M., 
Principal, Box N, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Professional Stage Preparation, New York Agencies give 
recognition, Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
pg General Culture and Finishing Courses. Danc- 
ing, Catal og. EvizaBeTu L. SCHREINER, Prin. , Diplomas. 
resser Bldg., Chestnut at 1th, Phil Pa. 


The National School 9%,P'gourT!ox 


The oldest chartered school of Srpressten in America, 
Degrees granted, Public ppesking. Physical Training, 
English, Dramatic Art, Professiona og Finishing Course, 
grat For catalog address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 

0-12 Chestnut St., 


Pennsylvania. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers, Publ 

ool Music Supervision, 4 Pupils’ Recitals @ aa 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes, 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred, 
G. R. Comps, Director. 1319 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


$800 Ric h d St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville; St. 
ret's nnock, Easex Co. Catalogs from Prin: 


FAIRFAX HA or Girls 
In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two main line rail- 
roads, College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, 
Art, Home Economics. Expression. eee Modern 
building, 21 acres. Riding, _ $52 

Fairfax Hall, Box C, Basic, Va. S._, 

Bristol, Virginia. bor Giris. 

Sullins College and Junior Col- 
lege Courses. Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. 
New buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback ridin; Mountain climate. 100 = 
beautiful lake. W. E, MaRTIN, Ph.D., 


VI IRGINIA COLLEGE Women. 


In the Valley of Virginia a for health and beauty. 


Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Music, . Expression. Home Economics. Catalogue. 
Address MattTig P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. GERTRUDE 


Harris Boatwricnut, Vice-Pres. Box_Z, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

and Finishing 

One sor or two year courses for H. 8. graduates. 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Sci., Social Training. 

Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historie pilgrimages. 

Rate $600. ArTuur Kyrtp Davis, A.M., 206 College 
Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Making 
Blackstone Military Academy “Men” 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia, Full Commer- 
cial Courses. New fire Proof Administration Building 
Tuition, $525.00. — catalogue address 
Ligon, President. A, Blackstone, Va. 


“RANDOLPH. MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch Jue Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginio, for College or 
Scientific Y TRAINI Gymnasium and 
Athletics, $450. 32nd oa nl opened Sept. 18th. Ad 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, _| Box 404, Front t Royal, ' Va. 

inte . tor Girls and Young 
Virginia Intermont t College Women. 39th year. ae 


states. ~ agg S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, 

estio Science and Secretarial Courses. Bracing climate. 
Alt. 1900 tf Gym. thre d pool, new dormitory with 
private baths. Rate $500. G. Norrsincer, A.M., 


President. Box “123, _ Bristol, 
IN MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


for Universities, Govern- 


academ 
ymnasium, swimming pool, 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY se 


Prepares for College or Business Life. 
Army officers detailed. Naval Unit, U. 8. Naval Se] 
high powered launch. Sea trips U. 8. War — 
etimate, outdoor sports year around, Addres 

jv. WaLTER MITOHELL, D.D., Box F, Charleston, 8. C. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, College 

preparation for best women’s colleges. Modern equipment. 

Swimming pool. Mild climate permits outdoor work the 
ear around, Catalogue. ADDRESS MARY VARDRINE McCBEE, 
-A., Principal. x C, Charleston, 8. C 


G 
all athletics. $600, 000° “plant. Charges, $650. 

Cot. THos. H. Russert, B.S., Pres. 
Box C, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


Waynesboro, Virgin 


Prepares for universi- 


Fishburne Military School ties and _ business 


R.0.T.C. under U. 8. War Department. New $250,0 
fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Catalog. Mason Morgan H. Hupoins, Prin., Bor C. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girls—Eightieth Session. Rich 
traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the ieeent. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnis ano Younc Women 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 


years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Cute sports and swimming pool. 
it is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 
klets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Te 

ped school. Strong faculty gives sympathetic intelligent 

pang of over boys. High scholarship. Clean athletics, 
Your boy is entitled to see our catalogue. Junior 

partment for boys under 14, Con. C. M. Matuis, Pres, 
Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choos: 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
This school becomes a positive force in the life of —— 
boy who enters it. Our catalog will help you to 
wisely. Write. Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal place for training boys in character and scholarship. 
of Nashville. New bui! 


Be sure nt? read 
“Address Box 3, Spring Hil, T 


our ¢ 


college preparation. sports. 
Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 
assanutten Academy Va. 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 


Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. 


Athletics under trained director, Music. 25th year. $500, 
Howarp J. Bencuorr, A.M., -D., 
Southern Seminary 


Girls and Young Women. Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 


a Preparatory, Semina and Collegiate, Music, AMERICA 
Expressi Home Economics. Sports. H.914 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
Health, $490. Catalog. Box918. Buena Vista, Va. 


RPENTERS 


JUST READY! 
Inside Trade Informa- 
tion for bi 


uare—FileSaws 
—Make All Kinds of Joints 
-—Draw and Read Plans— 
Write_Specifications— 
Make Estimates—How to 
Roots H poses 
ork— 
Foundations Instruction on In and Out. 
side Building Work—Stair Building—Saw Mill 
‘ork—Practical Painting—Thousands of Short- 
Cuts that save time and money— info’ 
usually obtained only by hard experience. 


AUDELS CARPENTERS 
& BUILDERS GUIDES 


1600 Pages—3700 Iilustrations 
Audel’s New Guides 
consist of four handy 
pocket size volumes of G4 
over 1,600 
c ia, 
including 
for every job from Be 

e 
making the excava ST erase 


tion toconstructin 
the come building DER books free, 


SHIPPED FREE 


Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No 

obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. Fill 

in hel in Send now—today—get this 
en 


builders. 


419 VE 


ity 
PENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES, 4 num- 
bers. If satisfactory I willsend you $1 within 
5 days and mail $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 


Los, Dec. '23 


owe Meets all requirements for en- 
and the he leading profess 


Bend fore TODAY re described out 
N SCHOOL 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from White 2g Springs. 
2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C, & O, RB. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings _* improve- 
ments, including Gymnasium. Terms $525. Catalog. Acdresa 
Box 15, Lewisburg, W. Va. Cou. H. B. Moors, A. 


WISCONSIN 


If you stammer attend no ee school till you on ary 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold, Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful schoolin the world for the cure of stammering, 
stuttering. etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
The North- Western School, 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American non 
scholastic on military instruction, Situated on high 
ground, in Waukesha County ke region, Catalog. 

Box 2M. Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


__ by the U. S& Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. -seveh acre campus, athletic fields, 
maa equipment, A teacher to every fifteen 
R. O. T. C. under direction U.S. Army Officer, Write te for 
catalogue Give age of boy Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 


| Miss Davison’s School 


from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. ee] 
number. Individual care. = moral and physical 
development equally cared Unusual advantages in 
music. normal, children are accepted. 
Sarau M, Davison, Principal, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis, 


(Your Own Pasonal 


exquisite and exclusive, - 
A list of m: 
js of 


m request—ai 
you ma 100 rrect size “Club” ects 
extra shee prepaid for ‘em. 
bossing entire 200 sheets add $50, or—" 
100 double (folded) sheets and velopes 
$2.00. Your choice of white, ons 
Blue, black, gold, jade, green or roya’ 
ust tell me—(1) single or folded sheets, colo: 
4) plainly wags yon want ond 
mon 
one eee) ey order or currency for $2.00, (West of Mis- 


WALLACE BROWN, 221 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| 
> 
a 
Ca | 
chanics an 
Woodworkers on—Care and 
_ _ | Use of Tools—How to Use 
$ 
| 
| Ip in 2 Year 
in You can_ complete 
| Sah on 
4 H 
HERE is the distinctive 
looking for,” It must not 
be confused 
printed sta- 
he lettering is 
sheets and en- 
fy Cameo” 
tented) pos- 
rich and distinctive ap- 
pearance of expensive 
die engraving, with an 
added lustre which is both 
_ bd customers includes the socially promin- 
facilities. Endorsed eminent_educato mist year. 
U. latalogu 
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Ad’ 


1d, ambi 
17 years ° any 
LL your willing to Padress when the time came, somehow, 
boy be ina some way, the money would 
fix like this a few be found. But it wasn’t. 


years from now? 
Will that little 
chap whose. future seems 
so rosy be left by some- 
misfortune to shift for himself just at 
the time he should be going to college 
of a vocational training school? 


The “Want Ads” of the newspapers tell 
many a heart-breaking story of desperate 
need pathetic’. incompetence—of 
mere Shildon dropped’ out of school 
in their’ most impressionable years and 
thrown into the terrificcompetition of the 
working world, without training, without equipment. 
All that this boy has to offer a business world that 
needs trained intelligence are pounds of bone and 


muscle, and an untrained, undeveloped brain. 
* * * * 


Look through the “Help Wanted” columns in the 
newspapers and read advertisement after advertisement 
beginning “Expert”, “Competent”, “Educated”, and 
then ending up with either “big pay” or “high salary 
for the right man”—The big jobs and big money are 
offered to the man with training. 

You do not want your child to take a back seat in 
life. You do want him to be a leader in his chosen 
line. Other fathers and mothers want exactly the 
same thing, and yet how few—oh, how few!—realize 
their high hopes. Why? 

When you look at that dwindling line of school boys 
pictured below, you will probably guess—and guess 
correctly—that just about one family in three can afford 
to enter their boy in high school and only one family 
in fifty can see him clear through college. 

Most of the other boys dropped out because their families 
just hadn’t the money. They couldn’t afford to keep 
their children at ielasol Recess they trusted to luck that 


: 


schools—Training schools of all kinds—cost money | 


* * * * 


Now what are you doing to make it possi- 
ble for your boys and girls to get a good 
education? How are you going to have 
the money ready when you must have it 
—in 15 or 10 years, or sooner? 


It’s all right to be hopeful and.optimistic, 
but it is far better to prepare for the 
day that is on the way. 

High schools—Normal schools—Techni- 
cal schools—Business colleges—Univer- 
sities — Seminaries — Art and Music 


—real money. 
* * * * 


Then why not ds these essential things anddothem now? 
1st — Find how much it will cost to give your 


children the kind of higher education you 


want them to have. 


2nd—If you have the money now, put it aside and 
use only the interest upon it for yourself. 


3rd—If you haven’t the money, figure out a way of 
saving so that your Education Fund will be 
ready when needed. 

4th— Begin now—this week, not next week—to lay 
aside the first small payment on the necessary 
sum. Let nothing interfere with the regular 
putting aside of that amount. 


The mere fact that his father and mother are —— a 
sacrifice for him, is likely to inspire any red- . 

blooded boy to make good and get ready for 
his big opportunity. The pride of knowing 
that your children are to have their chance 
will more than pay you for what you do. 
Plan now—and carry out your plan. 


| Grammar High School 
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Here is the significant story of the ful men and women, and your But in any event begin now to 
children who enter the 5th grade country will be the richer foryour prepare for what you must do in 
of the public schools ofthe United contribution of better citizens. case you live. Statistical records 
States. Only 63 of each 106 The Metropolitan Life Insurance prove that of the parentswho read 
graduate from grammar school— Company will arrange, if youlike, this page most of them will live 
13 from high school—and 2 from to supply your boy (or girl) with for fifteen years or more, but fail- 
college, according to Bulletin funds needed, in case of your ingto make early and proper prep- 
No. 34 of the U. S. Bureau of untimely death—or if you live, tation will be unable to carry 
Education. for that matter. If interested in Out their present good intentions [: ’ 
Ka 


By giving your ‘ childeen the kind -this phase of the question, write 25 to educating their chil 
of training they need, you will for booklet describing our Edu- 


make them happier, more success- cational Fund policy. HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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The set you start today can grow 
through the years to come. 
Added pieces always match. 


Pyralin 


DU BARRY 


the name-stamp means 
the gift is genuine 
The Pyralin name-stamp on each 
The ideal gift of Pyralin toiletware is a article cannot but add to the satis- 
faction of giving, and to the appreci- 
ation of the one who receives—for 
it is a guarantee of full value, of life- 


long beauty and usefulness. Sold by 
leading stores everywhere. 


The graceful La Belle Pattern is here <= 
illustrated in Shell Pyralin. Also made 


in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 
al PON E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., yralin Dept., Arlington N.J. 
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OLEPROOF offers women a sen- 
sible combination in hosiery that 


can be found in no other makes—long 


wear and beautiful appearance. 


Some hose may equal Holeproof in ap- 
pearance but theylack the phenomenal 
durability that has made Holeproof fa- 
mous, Others may approach Holeproof 
in wearing quality, but at the sacrifice 
of fine texture and sheerness. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, ‘LONDON, ONTARIO 


If you are interested in.getting hosiery’ 
that will give extraordinary wear and 
at the same time is sheer and beautiful, 
ask for Holeproof. 

At all good stores—in many styles, 
in all approved colors. . Silk, silk-and- 
wool, wool, silk-faced, and lusterized 
lisle. Styles also for men and children. 
If not available locally, write for 
booklet and prices. 
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THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO., CHICAGO 
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